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PREFACE 


RoxTSSEArr is a man about wbom it is almost impossible 
to write with perfect detachment. When in the flesh 
he excited the most violent feelings of love or of hate in 
all who came in contact with him, and even after a 
century and a half he tempts the reader of his works 
to the same partisanship in milder forms. At the 
moment I cannot remember a single important writing 
on his life or his doctrines which does not betray some 
bias either for or against him. Personally I cannot 
lay claim to the spirit of neutrality which others lack, 
and I have no desire to do so. My interpretation of 
his view of life is based on a discriminating but firm 
faith in the essential nobility of the man and in the 
greatness of his thought. I believe, further, that the 
Emile with all its faults is the most profound modern 
discussion of the fundamentals of education, the only 
modern work of the kind worthy to be put alongside 
the Repuhlic of Plato. This appreciation, however, 
must not be taken to imply discipleship on my part. 
I certainly am in agreement with Rousseau in all 
“Xbat is most vital in educational philosophy, but the 
extent of my disagreement is almost as great as the 
extent of my agreement. I am only a disciple in the 
sense that I have learned and continue to learn a great 
deal from him. Whether agreeing or disagreeing, 
I have found no other thinker on educational questions 
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so stimulating or so enlightening. Under his guidance, 
it seems to me, one gets to the very heart of the great 
problems of democratic education which arc still per- 
plexing us. 

It was my first intention to follow' the pmclico of 
most of those who have written about Rous, scan’s 
views on education, and make tho Emile the (;cn- 
tral theme of my book. I was tho more inclined 
to this course, because it seemed (uiul .still seems) 
to me dLseroditable that in spite of all that 
modern education owes to Ilou.ssean them .should still 
bo lacking any adequate exposition of this epoch- 
making work in tho light of .subsequent thought and 
practice; and 1 a.s 2 >ired to tho honoxir of making good 
the deficiency. But as I grew more intimate with his 
writings, I wa.s reluctantly forced to the <-ou<;lusion, 
already indicated by Rousseau him.self in oiui of the 
last of his Dialogues, that the right, method of 
approach to his theory of edtuadion is not through 
the Emile but through his whole .social phiIo.sophy. 
For this reason I postponed the idea (d' writing a 
treatise on the Emile and .set my.self to give tin* 
account of the development of his educational id<'as 
whi(;h is hero presented. 

I think tho result justifies the change of plan. 
Once the Emile ceases to monopolise atli’ntion. every- 
thing is seen in bettor perspective. Though it is t he 
most detailed and authoritative stetoment of Rou.sseau’s 
educational doctrino.s, it represents onl\' one ol' the" 
two points of view with regard to .social in.stitutiims 
between whic.h his mind constantly oscillated. The 
commoTi idea that it is a complete exprivsHion of his 
thought inevitably results in a one-sided view (tf his 
educational theory, which lacks tho rich suggestivtj- 
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ness of his whole thought. What is perhaps worse 
is that it leads to a wrong estimate of his influence 
on the later developments of education by laying 
undue emphasis on his opposition to ordinary practice. 
To understand him we must get away from this 
narrowness, and realise that the contradictions which lie 
implicit in his theories are the very contradictions which 
became explicit in the controversies of the last century 
between the old education and the new, Rousseau's 
greatness shows itself in the fact that he was not 
merely the protagonist of the new education, the 
advocate of the child against society, but that with 
penetrating vision he saw the essential truth in old 
and new alike, and sought to do justice to both 
child and society. 

The extent of my indebtedness to those who have 
preceded me in the study of Rousseau will be evident 
in my references. A deeper indebtedness, though one 
which will only be obvious to the philosophical 
reader, is that to my former teachers, the late 
Master of Balliol and Professor Henry Jones, his 
worthy successor in the chair of Moral Philosophy 
in Glasgow University. To them I owe in large 
measure the view of life which underlies both my 
exposition and my criticism, and I gladly take this 
opportunity of acknowledging how much I am their 
debtor. 

WILLIAM BOYD. 

Oetoler^ 1911 . 
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NOTE ON THE REFERENCES TO THE 

EMILE 

The absence of any subdivisions in the Books of the 
Emile makes reference to particular passages incon- 
venient. To get over this difficulty I have followed 
the numbering of the paragraphs in Dr. Sallvurk’s 
German translation. It is to these numbers I 
refer in quoting. Thus Emile, ii. 95 is a reference to 
the 95th paragraph in the Second Book. Slight varia- 
tions in the paragraphing of different editions of the 
text, and the uncertainty about the best method of 
numeration for those sections containing dialogues, 
make even this way of reference somewhat imper- 
fect ; but the student who numbers the paragraphs 
in his own copy and turns up a few references will 
readily make the necessary allowances for d iff erences 
so caused. 
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JEAN JACqUES ROUSSEAU 


CHAPTER I 

WHAT EOUSSEAU LEAENED FEOM HIS OWN 
BOYHOOD 

1. RousseavJs Ancestry , — Jean Jacques Rousseau was 
bom in Geneya on the 28th. of June, 1*712. His father, 
Isaac Rousseau, a watchmaker and a dancing-master by 
turns, traced his descent from a Protestant bookseller 
who had fled from Paris about the middle of the six- 
teenth century when the wars of religion were raging 
in France, and had established himself in Geneva. His 
mother, Siisanne Bernard, was a woman of more than 
ordinary refinement and culture. One of her uncles 
was a Calvinist minister,^ and both by birth and fortune 
she belonged to a grade of society somewhat superior to 
that of her husband. Both of them, as Rousseau is 
proud to recall, were citizens of Geneva.^ 

1 In the Oonfesdons^ Eousseau says that it was her father who was a 
minister. Later inquiry proves that this, like many of the details of 
the OonfessionSf is wrong. As the accuracy or inaccuracy of Rousseau’s 
autobiography is of no particular consequence here, I shall make the 
necessary corrections of his story without comment. 

2 “ Je suis nd k Geneve en 1712 d’Isaac Rousseau, citoyen, et de 
Susanne Bernard, citoyenne.” 

A 



2 JEAN JACQUES H( )rSS A I " 

Beyond t-lic fact tliat Eoussoau laul ilw, lun^k- 

seller for an ancestor soveriil generations niianed wc 
have little detinite knowledge us to the raoial stoi'k 
from which ho sprung. Hut it is no extravagant. <*on- 
jocturc that, like most Swiss pc'ople, he had hnth Calhht 
and Teutonic*- hlooti in his veins. 1lu‘ (kau'vese, in 
spite of strong aniniti(?s with the Fnaa'li, in spite even 
of (jonstant; intereonrse with France, arc? (aaiainly not 
Freiu'h. Their rac*ial warp may In* Freneh hut- the 
woof is Gennan; and it is more? than nu ctlmologi(‘al 
fancy that sees in Roiissean and ins dis|inrtivi‘ gcaiius 
the resnlt of such au adinixture of races. Ouc^ might 
go further in the* way cJ* specmlut icai and find Imre emc 
of the fac'tors tliut d</h‘rminetl his «*hc’f jiau’cd earcftr. 
*‘To he born a Freuchmau, with a foreign eharaclerC 
says Ilousseatfs countrywoman and di>u*ipie, Mudamc! 
do Sta(^I/*with FreiuB tastes and hahits. and the ideas 
and foolings of the Nortln is a cHuitrast which ruins oiufs 
But in ilcaisseaus ease, the t^oiithiiudioii that 
spoiled the man un(hnd)tedly mack* tlic artist. With 
the pecadiar endowme^nts due to his nh\f‘ti am*cstry, 
Rousseau made Cosmopolitanism ariiculatct in tinfliitg 
expression for hitnself and created at once ii new 
turc a-nd a new view of life, 

2. Htmie JMncalhm,^A]\i\\\v\m\ii\v\x for 

lU)nsHe4Ui, his mcJher dicul a few days nflcw his biiiln 

I cost my mother her life/* he remarks, **and lay biiili 
was the first of my misfortiiim’' Here HousHcaii spoke? 
more truly than he was awam Tliough we kticnr little, 
of the characior of the unhappy mothen we may iisHiime 
that his home training would have followed a difihrcul 
course if she had lived to direct it. As if« was, fjn.5 
household was kept iogotltor by the help of om^ of his 

‘ ./. R(nmmu and the Oonm^dikm BpirU m LUmdmm^ |i, 11, 



HIS BOYHOOD S 

father’s sisters, who made a kindly enough foster-mother 
to the boy, but proved quite unfit for the diflSicult task 
of educating him aright. Beyond giving him the taste 
for music that was to play a very large part in his later 
life, she was too weak to influence appreciably the self- 
willed boy, and from his earliest years he seems to have 
enjoyed the dangerous satisfaction of doing as he 
pleased. 

Till the age of ten, Jean Jacques had no teacher 
except his father: the best of fathers, says Rousseau; 
the worst of fathers, say most of Rousseau’s critics. 
Even on the most charitable judgment of him, it must 
be said that he was in many respects a weak and foolish 
person, with a limited sense of paternal obligations. 
Like his great son, he was a man overflowing with 
sentiment, ready to tear a passion to shreds on the 
slightest provocation. “ Jean Jacques,” he would say to 
the boy, “let us talk of your mother”; to which Jean 
Jacques would make the naive reply, “Yes, father, but 
then, you know, we shall cry.” “ And,” adds Rousseau, 
“immediately the tears would start from his eyes.” It 
was a misfortune for himself and for his family that his 
fine sentiments generally exhausted themselves in good 
intentions. 

To do him justice, however, it must be said that he 
showed an unusual devotion to young Jean Jacques, 
and took a great interest in his early education. When 
the boy reached his sixth year, he taught him to read, 
choosing for text-books some of the romances which 
had belonged to the dead mother. In some ways, the 
choice of reading matter was an unfortunate one. As 
Jean Jacques acquired facility in reading, the lesson, 
gradually lengthened into a debauch of novel-reading. 
“The interest became so keen that we went on reading 
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ill turns whole nights together, and could never stop till 
wo had rcacdiod the end of the volume. Sometimes my 
father, hearing the .swallows in the morning, would say 
in a shamefaced way: ‘Lot ns go to hod. 1 am a 
greater child than you.’” Iiooking hack on (hi.s reading 
some fifty yeans later, Rous.soau found in it. the explana- 
tion of the extravagant views of life which, ho confcs.scs, 
suh.sccpiont experience and reflection had never heen 
able t.o eradicate. It may be doubted, however, whether 
oven so precocious a boy as he suffered much harm from 
the reading of the romances. Probably the groat.e.st, 
mischief was the drain on nervous energy that pre- 
mature emotional stimulation always entails. A high- 
strung boy like Joan Jacques, TK>t very robust at the 
best, was certainly a bail subject for such excitement-. 

The next venture was equally strange but more .satis- 
factory. Having come to an end of the mothor’.s collec- 
tion of romances by the time the boy reached the ago of 
seven, father and son forthwith applied thcm.selvcs to 
certain books that the mother had inherited from the 
uncle who had been a minister; and day after day, as 
the father sat at work, the boy sat beside him reading 
from the learned volumes with as much eagerness as he 
had lelt in reading the works of Action. Tlie collection 
included Le Sueur’s Hwtory of the Clivrch n-iul Ihc 
Em^yire, Bos.suct’s JDiseourseo Univemd Jlidorij, 
Plutarch’s Lives, the History of Venice by Nani, Ovid’s 
Metanm-phoses, La Bruyfere, Fontenelle’s Worfils and 
his Dudoyues of the Lead, and a few volumes of Molierc. 
If Rousseau was really only seven when ho rend tho.HO 
books with appreciation, he is not far wrong in saying 
that his literary taste was very uncommon for oim of Ids 
years. 

This reading loft its mark on Rousseau’s mind in two 
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ways. In the first place, it introduced him to the 
literature of the seventeenth century, from which at 
a later time he got his models for the distinctive 
style that startled his readers into attention by a 
certain quaint old-world flavour. In the second place, 
and far more important, it acquainted him through 
Plutarch with the great men of ancient G-reece and 
Rome. "'Plutarch,'' he says in one of the Reveries^ of 
his last days, “was the first reading of my childhood 
and will be the last of my old age. He is almost the 
only author from whom I have continued to draw some 
fruitful thought at every reading." J ust how much this 
romantic new world of ancient history meant for the 
boy is a difficult matter to decide. One is always 
inclined to suspect that in reminiscence many of the 
thoughts and feelings of later years have been read 
back into the haloed experiences of boyhood; and 
Rousseau is specially open to suspicion on this score. 
But even if in this case there has been some antedat- 
ing of enthusiasms, it cannot be gainsaid that the first 
reading of the great biographer exercised a decisive 
influence on the susceptible boy. “ Incessantly occupied 
with Rome and Athens, living as it were with their great 
men, myself born the citizen of a republic, the son of a 
father whose ruling passion was the love of his country, 
I was set on fire by his example. I would fancy myself 
a Greek or a Roman, and enter into the character of the 
personage whose life I was reading. Carried away by 
stories of constancy and courage, my eyes would flash, 
and my voice grow firm. One day when narrating the 
advexitures of SctBvola at table, I gave every one a fright 

^ Les Miverics du Prowieneur solitaire ; Quatrihme Promenade, Of, 
also a letter to MaUame d’Epinay (1766) : “ Voil^ mon mattre et coix- 
solateur, Flutarque.” 
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by going forwanl and holding my hand on a hot chaiing- 
di.sh in imitation of his action.” 

To tho credit of the father, let it bo noted tliat- it was 
his talks with tho boy which brought Pint arch’s tales into 
relation witli tho life around him. and establislu'd in his 
mind tho .sense of a conmmnity of .s{)irit bet ween the 
city .states of (Iroeco and Romo and tho little republican 
town, ship of Genova. A.s a further illu.stration of the 
fathcr’.s convcrsjitional teaching, there may lie, in.slanced 
tho intero.sting opi.sodo that Rousseau introdma's into a 
note near the end of tho Letter to .V. itAlenilterf on tho 
theatre, in su])port of his contention th.at. the Spartan 
fe.stival.s might well .servo as models fm- the modern 
world. Tho regiment of Saint (Jervai.s had l»een going 
through their exerci.sos in Geneva, and aftt'r .supper 
officers and men had begun to daiH'O among Ibcmsclves. 
This unusual .spectacle lirought alt the psutplc to liner 
window.s, and .soon women and <-lult!rcn were hurrying 
down to mingle with their men folk, and the iniprom[>tn 
dance came to an on<l in caresses and general mirth. 
“My father, as ho emhraccMl me, was filhtd with an 
oxcitomont that 1 ciun ahnost foe! and .share to this day. 
‘ Joan Jao(iuo.s,’ ho .sai<l to me, ' love your (suintry. Look 
on those good Gonovoso. They are all friends and 
brother, s, and joy and conoord prevail among them. 
Some day you will see other |)cople.s, hut ovou if you 
travel as far as your father luis travelled,* you will never 
soo their like.’ " Tho critic, if ho will, may ooiidcmu this 
as empty sontimont on tho part of a man whose m- 
thusiasm for humanity began and ended in Hcnlimi'iU.. 
But, at any rate, it was offoetive enough from the tsiu- 

* The father, like Romci other membem of fiimily, wfw a 

mao of unsettled hiiblt» ime! fmd of wamitrhig. II« IupI uvni re&ehiHl 
Ooa«tautifioi)k on one ocoaiion, wtenaibly in tho iiriiciiuo of lil« hurt* 

ditary trade t)f watohinaki*r 
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cational point of view. Whatever the inconsistency of 
Rousseau or Rousseau's father, it is undeniable that 
throughout Rousseau's writings there is a sound insight 
into certain aspects of ancient life, and a comprehension 
of their relation to modern life no less sound, which can 
only be ascribed to this paternal teaching. 

3. Rousseavj under Tuition , — This easy-going method 
of education came to an end when Rousseau was about 
ten years of age. His father, who was a quarrelsome 
man, had wounded an ex-captain of the Polish army in 
a brawl, and rather than undergo the penalty imposed 
by the Lords of the Council of Geneva, fled the country, 
leaving Jean Jacques under the charge of his brother- 
in-law. Jean Jacques' uncle, who had a son about the 
boy's own age, sent them both off to be educated by 
a minister named Lambercier in the little village of 
Bossey, and there for the space of two years Rousseau 
had the only systematic training in his life. The main 
study was “ Latin with all the useless stuff that goes 
along with it”; but in spite of that, the burden of 
study seems to have been light. M. Lambercier, their 
teacher, Rousseau tells us, was a very reasonable man, 
who did not neglect their instruction and yet never 
made their tasks irksome. Altogether, this was one 
of the happiest times in an unhappy life. The very 
restraints of study gave play a new zest, and the two 
boys, busy with their gardens and their outdoor games, 
found complete satisfaction in a friendship that lasted 
unbroken for many years. To this time Rousseau dates 
back the love of country life which continued to the end 
one of his most absorbing passions. “As I decline into 
old ago,” he declares in the Gonfessions, “ I feel the 
memories of these times reawaken with a force and 
charm that gather fresh strength every day — as though 
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T foil, life slipping away and .sought, to .seize it. again 
at. its hcginning.s. I rocull every einannstunco of time, 
plae. 0 , uikI pt5r.sun. I .sco the maid (ji- footman hiusy in 
the room, a swallow entering by the window, a fly 
perching on my hand as I .said my lesson.” 

But. the niikind fate that, .secmeil always to ho on 
Rou.s.soau’s heels hrunghl this time of huppine.ss to !in 
abrupt, finish. Ho was charged one day with .some 
])e1.t.y offence and punisheil ft»r it in s[)itu of his pro- 
t,o.st.at.ion.s of innoeosnte. Henceftirwanl. ho suys, his 
state was like that of the finst man in the (tardtiU of 
Eden after the Fall : the situation appeared to he un- 
changed, hut in rciility everything was dilftirent. The 
affront nmklod in his mind and poisoned the well- 
springs of life. “ Even wliiio I write thi.s, I feel my 
pidso cpiicken, ami were 1 to live n thousaml yeans 
that time wotdd .still ho fro.sh in my mommy. This 
first experience of violence and inju.Htice remains .so 
deeply graven in my .sou! that every idea relating to 
it hrings back my fir.st. omution.s. Ifui now," ho athls 
(at the time of writing the Uon/rmitinK), "this feeling 
which had its origin in my.self is so dytai.-hcd from every 
personal interest that my heart is as nnurh inflamed 
at the sight or the tide of any unju.st act as though 
I niysolf wore the sufferer," 

Though the boy.s contimicd their HttaUe.s with M. 
Lamhorcior for some time longer, the good relaliojis 
botweon teacher anti pupils that Iwd maiio lettrning a 
plotrsuro wore at an end, and Iwth p}irt,ie.s were relitn otl 
when the time came for the boys' return to the uncle’s 
house in Geneva. Hero Rousseau sptmt a few month.s 
free from the restraints incidonUd Ut education; for 
neither his uncle nor his aunt were willing to take 
any trouble with his training. In a wtiv thesit were 
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months of idleness, but, as Kousseau takes care to 
point out, the time was by no means wasted. It 
was intended that his cousin should become an 
engineer, and with that in view he got lessons in 
drawing and the elements of Euclid, which Jean 
Jacques shared. Drawing and colouring, indeed, were 
their chief occupations. For the rest, their leisure was 
abundantly filled with handicrafts of all kinds. They 
made cages, flutes, kites, drums, houses, pop-gxms, and 
crossbows, and spoiled their grandfather's tools making 
watches in imitation of him. So busy were they with 
themselves and their own concerns that they had no 
need of other acquaintances, and held themselves aloof 
from the rest of the boys in the town. 

4. RousseavJs Unfinished Apprenticeship , — But this 
could not go on for long. Jean Jacques had to find 
means of earning a livelihood, and the question of his 
future occupation came under debate. He himself 
would have liked to be a minister, but the money left 
to him by his mother was insufficient to carry him 
through the necessary course of training; so, much 
against his will, poor J ean Jacques was sent off to the 
office of the city registrar to become a clerk. But 
the experiment was a failure, and before very long 
Rousseau was turned out of the registrar's office as a 
hopeless fool, only fit to handle a file.” 

A second experiment proved no greater success. 
This time he was bound apprentice to an engraver. 
But the master was a hard man who believed in 
keeping apprentices in their proper place; and under 
a course of repressive treatment Rousseau gradually 
went from bad to worse, in spite of his fondness for 
the work. Before long he had acquired all the typical 
sins of the apprentice. He learned to ''covet, to dis- 
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scmblc, to Ho, and liniilly to .stoul’' ' “ Dospito niy 

good odufatioii" ho ooidcssoH, “I must have had a 
.strong tondiinoy to dogenorato; for I wont to the had 
w'ilh the greiiU?.Ht, case. Nuvor did so promising a 
(jaisjir .so (}ui(dtly hotuiiuo a Laridon." “ 

Tho unliappy oxperioimo camo to u sudden end. On 
Nunday lugiit.s, aft or .sermon time, Rous,seau and .some 
of his companions were in the habit of wandering 
outside the city walls, uial twii'O over ht,' had heen 
.shut out. the whole night. The third lime this mi.s- 
advonUire ocimiTod ho wjis too much overcome with 
fear to return to fac-o his nia.ster's ang«'r, and taking 
his courage in his hands, he si?t off «tn his travels to 
seek whatever fortune mighi bring him. Thus at tlio 
tigo of sixtoun he abnufioned the attempt to earn a 
living in tho orditiary way and emharked on a career 
of temporary vagahonilage, certainly not a very attspi- 
ciou.H onding ft>r his hoyhotid nor a very promising 
beginning for his youth. Well might Housse.'Ut look 
back on this Unto and speculate <iJi tho different counso 
his life would havo taken if ho had contimn'd at his 
oraft. Nothing, ho affirm.s, would have, sutlod his dis- 
position hotter, or more .suroly havo led to happinoss, 
than tho ohseuro and peacoiul condition of a good 
artisan.® “This asUito, being lucrative <nuajgh to yield 

^ * fiwitaliSe cjiil tit piiN Jtr 

tt’ai |m km bkft me gttrir*** 

* Thin ki8 frtqmmUj bttii qimled figaiiint 

trlmci of iliti |>rimltivci iimiioeiiet of oblhlrtit and id 
The oriiicbitt |iKHH«uk on a wrong fitw of wiml isieatii hj 

innoetmee. Ilti himwilf rooogniati iti mtllljf m hw mitwk flir fartfi «tf 
htmlifey, iwitl lliulh no diiicmifcy In rtconoliiiig Itlw own 
ihafe «omo children art wall bom and other chihireii III hum wiih llw? 
view tlmt it l« that lu rt«|ponMlhlt for wumtl tf IL ilm dis-* 

ouHsion of thi» toiilo in the l^fc^r on Ediinuioii in the A'tfe 

y. B. 

® This should bn connected with what ilonweiiu abutit the ndvini* 

tacres of an ariisan'i life in ill*. ISi, 
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me an easy subsistence if not a fortune, would have 
limited my ambition for the rest of my days, and 
satisfied me in my own sphere without giving me any 
opportunity of leaving it. I should have lived quietly 
and peacefully in the bosom of my religion, my country, 
my family, and my friends. I should have been a good 
Christian, a good citizen, a good father, a good friend, 
a good workman, and a good man in every respect.” 
Whether a man of Rousseau’s temperament could have 
settled down to the humdrum routine of an ordinary 
life under any circumstances may fairly be doubted. 
Probably he would have contrived to make himself 
miserable whatever his condition. But such specu- 
lations serve no good purpose. Rousseau decided his 
destiny for himself by running away from the trade 
that stood for ordinary respectable life, and the world 
of letters has no cause to regret what happened. 
Genius must have its Wanderjahre. Rousseau’s began 
on the night when he found the gates of Geneva barred 
against him, and he turned away to seek his fortune in 
the untried world. 

5. The Personal Basis of Rousseau's Educational 
Method. — In narrating the story of his boyhood, 
Rousseau notes with the greatest care the various 
circumstances that determined the appearance and 
development of all the special characteristics consti- 
tuting his distinctive personality — his passion for 
music, his chastity of life, his love of nature and of 
country conditions, his sense of justice, his interest in 
handicraft, his thievish propensities, and so on. And 
the student of his educational doctrine will do well 
to keep in mind the importance of this biographical 
material — to be found for the most part in his re- 
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markable Ooufr.^u^ionfi — for the light that it throws on 
the details of his educational scheme. 

The fact is that Roiiasosin is the mo.st pensonal of 
writers and is constantly drawing on his own experience 
for the materials out of which to Iniild u[) his theories. 
It has not inaptly boon said that the .second half of 
Ills life was spent writiiig about the iirst half.* I'liis is 
t.rne whether wo con.sider the copious autobiograplfuial 
writ.ings and tho.so romances of which the hero is 
Ron.s.seau himself in ineffective di.sgui.se,'-* or his more 
impersonal writings on .sociological subji'cts. Through 
them all wo have a con.stant sen.so of contact with the 
personal e.xporicncc of the writer, sometimes .st.afed as 
an individual opinion, more often put- in the h»nn of 
a genoralisiitlon. 

In the Em Hr, his main odm-ational work, whic:h is 
partly a romance, partly a treat i.so, IIhj di.sgui.se under 
which the personal element is concealed is very thin. 
The discussion of educational matters is hung on a 
slender framework of plot, bringing in as the two chitjf 
characters the hoy Emilo and his tii((tr. It is idmo.st. 
unnocos.sary to sivy that both are {.-roatod in the 
imago of ilou.s.sejvu : the tutor is Jean .lactpies at 
fifty, busy with the education of a Jean Jactiuos (»f 
ton, fifteen, or twenty a.s the case may be. 'i’bo diffr- 
cultioH attoialant on the working out of Ibis idea are 
obvious; and it cannot bo said that UousHOan has 
managed to avoid them all. But, on the whole, this 
reproduction of himself in tutor ami pupil is a success. 

^ Ohuquefc, /. p. 102» , 

* “ In iwm sw Jean-Jacanen nit In peinini ilu llwiKHniin mm 
constant h4ros* S&int4*reMX, 4piii vwtn at d'aaitiiiri ii»i 

bon, ot oitecite ; le fioalrn iMtniotoiir iIom |iltiltwo|itiw 

nt minonneuir, croyant et incrMnla: Jnlte, nrlolnnwn dt? |iioy 

atfcmdrio . • . sont nninlmepei^onnage.* — /bi mniriiVf mki- 

Umrni H mnml de J. /» Mommmu, p, 1»4, 
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In. spite of an occasional toucL. of caprice in the boy 
that is not quite the caprice of a boy, and in spite of 
an excess of sentimentality on the part of the tutor 
which leads him at times to adopt very questionable 
methods, the relations of teacher and pupil are set 
forth with psychological truth. The boy is a genuine 
boy, with the ignorance and stupidity of the boy, and 
not merely a miniature man ; ^ and the teacher is a 
genuine teacher, generally conscious of how the world 
looks to his pupil and taking appropriate action to 
direct him aright. Both are clearly expressions of 
actual experience. The creator of Emile and of the 
tutor had himself been a boy and a tutor, and had 
understood the characters of both with an insight that 
shows itseH in his imaginative projection of them in 
the story of the Emile. 

But it is not merely in matters of detail such as 
appear in the portraiture of Emile and his tutor that 
the Emile shows the influence of Kousseau’s own 
history. To that history he owes his whole view of 
education. The Confessions indeed prepare us for this ; 
“ If ever child received a sound and reasonable educa- 
tion,” he says, “it was I.” If one can say this with 
conviction, what need to go far afield in the search for 
new methods to displace the old? The most obvious 
course for Eovisseau, when he came to discuss educa- 
tion, was to adapt the method which seemed to him 
to have worked so well in his own case by giving it 
a form that made it suitable for children in general; 

^ It is interesting to compare Emile in tliis respect with his future 
mate Sophie, whose education is discussed in the Fifth Book of the 
Emile, It is diflicult to discern any of the characteristics that dis- 
tinguish the girl from the woman in Kousseau’s presentation of her, 
llousseau could understand women up to a certain point ; but there is 
no evidence that he could appreciate the girl's point of view. 
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and this in tho main is wliat. ho has (huio in the 
KihUi\ Ex(‘ci>(i for tho two years spent, with i^I. Lam- 
henaor — no very serious exeo}>ti«)n — Rousseau had no 
teaching of tho kind eommonly given in s<!hools and 
(iollogas. Most of what ho learned ^vas learnod in a 
tjuiio easual way without any consciousness of effort, 
[fc rea<l hooks after his owti heart and talked about 
their contents with his father; ho phmal at gardening 
and at country work ; ho “wasted paper and colours”; 
he hu.siud him.self with tools of vnri<ais kiinls. (hrou- 
pied with thoso boyi.sh tasks, ho reached tho ago of 
thirteen or fourteen witlaait ever needing to learn 
anything ho did not want to learn. And this is 
suh.HtHntially Ron.ssoiui's edm'ational programme for 
boyhood, whi<’h, as ho says in tho Emil/', (sught to 
ho wholly .spent in “games and sportiv<! amusi'ments."* 
Tho only important diiferoncti but ween Mmikfs d!S(.‘i- 
plino and Rouascau's own is that Rousseau was left 
almost ontiroly to Ids own resources, wldlu Emilo was 
kept under tho consUmt snpurvi.sion of a tutor. But 
.so far as tho occupations of l»oyho«jd are coucormal tlui 
dUlbronco is of littlo consofjuonco. It is not tho tcacdier's 
function in tho romantic worhl of tho Kmlle to give 
what Rou.ssoan Ciills “tho orditjary kind <tf lo,sson.s,'' 
which must ho unustorod whothor the pupil wishes or 
not. Emilo’s tutor givos tho laty tho large.st. piwsible 
moasuro of froodom, and coidhios hiia.self to din'cting 
this froo activity iti such a way that thes pupil learns 
tho I0SSOU.S of osporionco bettor than ho would have 
done if loft, ontiroly to himself. 

(i. Tlui Mmniwj of Edumtion ftn' Rtatminn. - Tim 
prineiploH uudorlying this motho<l of informal wluruii<m 
by froo activity aro explicitly sot forth in tho proliminary 

* II. 887. 
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statement of Eousseau’s views on education which serves 
as preface to the story of Emile ; and before going on to 
the further discussion of what Rousseau learned from 
his own experience as a boy, it will be well to make 
ourselves clear about the meaning he attaches to the 
word '' education,” by a consideration of the following 
passage : ^ — 

'‘We are born feeble and need strength. We are born 
devoid of everything and need help. We are born stupid 
and need judgment. All that we lack at birth and 
need when grown-up is given us by education. This 
education comes to us from nature, from men, or from 
things. The internal development of our faculties and 
organs is the education of nature. The use we are 
taught to make of this development is the education of 
men. And the acquisition of personal experience with 
regard to the objects that affect us is the education of 
things. . . . Now, of the three educations, that of nature 
does not depend on us at all, and that of things only 
depends on us in certain respects. The education we 
get from men is really the only one over which we 
have any control. And even this is not absolutely 
true; for who can hope to have the entire direction 
of the speech and actions of all the people surrounding 
a child?” 

Here it is necessary to get through a certain crudity 
of expression to reach Rousseau’s thought.^ He does 
not really mean to say that there are three distinct 
educations capable of being carried on independently of 

^ Emile^ i, 6, 6, 8. 

^ The crudity of expression is the result of a crudity of thought — 
which, however, it exaggerates. Rousseau is led to speak of the three 
educations because he sometimes thinks of the natural development as 
capable of taking place independently of the other factors. In the 
Emile, however, he generally avoids this error. 
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otic atiollior, but that hi all true cduoatioii three factors 
ticod to be takoii into account: (a) the internal impulse 
to growth in certain determinate directions depending on 
the original nature of the child; {h) the shaping in- 
tlucneo of jihysieal environment making itself felt 
through personal experience; (<*) the moditieation of 
the child’s nature by moans of teaching, with a, view 
to social ends. Or, paraphrasing this into the language 
of modern biology, the growth of the (^hild under social 
conditions, which we call education, is, like every form 
of growth, the result of the operation of the throe 
concomitant factors of inhcritaiico, environment, ami 
function.' Let us consiilcr quite briefly llous.soau’s 
account of education in the three different a.spoebs thus 
suggested. 

In the first place, the analogy of plant culture and 
human education, with which the Kmilfi begin.s, implies 
that education is essentially a proco.ss of growth, follow- 
ing a definite cour.se pre.scrihed by the nature of the 
growing being. From thi.s point of view, inheritance 
(or, as Rousseau calls it in thi,s pa,s.sago, “nature") is th(5 
first constant with which the educator nmst ns'kon. 
The child comes to him with a fixed o(juipmcnt of 
CApacitioK, which follow a fairly well defined order in 
the times and soa.sons of their apjKiniriiig and coming to 
maLirity. To this extent, at lo»ist, education is out with 
his power to control. He must bike the child as ho 
finds him — (lull and stupid, or alert and intelligent-, of 
good disposition or of hiwl; and he must await the 

* The iutorpretetioii of whafe iityn tlwrtif tliu ilmm 

Mom to tewis of biologj is warmuteci by ilm ocmtrxt. Tiio protwtling 
l»mg»|>b bogliiii ib««: are by oiilliirii aiifi iwtii by 

eduoaMoii'^; and tlto aimiogy Is dovoto|M!d at liuigili, Tliu wImiIo 
paswgii is noteworthy as ibo fini oworwaco of thiw ctoiit|«tri««i in 
modem odticaMoiwd ihonght* Plato had already wtiggipied ii { iirpuMkt 
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nascence of his powers, conscious that he is as little able 
to hasten their unfolding by a single hour as he is to 
add one jot or tittle to the inherited capacities. 

In the second place, education in its external relations 
is a process of adaptation to environment. From this 
new point of view, it is the ordered course of physical 
nature that presents itself to the educator as a constant. 
The world of things into which the child enters as soon 
as he acts, responds to each of his actions with a con- 
stant reaction. If he touches fire, he is inevitably 
burned. If he goes about bareheaded and lightly clad, 
he becomes habituated to extremes of heat and cold. 
Once the train of causes has been laid by his action, 
whatever it be, the appropriate result follows sure and 
invariable in every case. Right living, therefore, calls 
for the proper adjustment of the growing individual to 
the things around him. On the child's side, it is a 
gradual process of learning about things by experience 
of their effects on himself. On the teacher’s side, it is 
a method of selecting and emphasising the most valu- 
able of these educative experiences, and excluding those 
which are bad or dangerous. 

In the third place, considered as a means of preparing 
the child for society, education is the modification of his 
^'nature” for social ends. In a sense this is only a 
particular phase of the whole process of adjustment to 
environment; but Rousseau is so much impressed by 
the differences between the physical and the social 
environment that he makes a sharp distinction between 
the relative forms of education. The adaptation of the 
child to the physical world, he seems to think, is not 
incompatible with the natural development of organs 
and faculties; but he is by no means sure that the 
same can be said of 'Hhe use we are taught to make 

B 
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of our developing organs and faculties ” in preparation 
for social life. He is even inclined at tiino.s to regard 
the “use” to -which the child’s capacities arc put. as 
inconsistent -with the native impulses to .self-realisation. 
Quite apart from that, there is on his view a, very con- 
siderable difference in the method of education in the 
fwo cases. Adaptation to the physical environment, ho 
regards as primarily a matter for the learner, tlu^ social 
adaptation primarily a matter for the teacher. The 
child might conceivably become fiuuiliar with the world 
of things by his own unaided ofForts, but t he socia l order 
is so much more complex that lie is perfectly heljiless 
in it apart from adult direction. 

7. Education as Individmd Kvjicrii’ucr.—H' this 
account of education as the progressive adaptation of 
the child’s nature to his -whole environment, and (•spe- 
cially to his physical onvironnicnt,, In; kept in mind, 
Rousseau’s assertion that his own upltringing was emi- 
nently “sound and reasonable” will l<»s(( some of its 
strangeness. It must bo admitted that if judgment were 
passed in accordance with the standard of the .schools, a 
boy like Rousseau, left to his own resources, cot dd tiot be 
said to be educated at all. Btit everything t urns on whiit 
is meant by education. Rousseau is obviou.sly giving the 
word a far wider significance than is ustmlly tUttiched to 
it when it is confined to the loro of .schtatl or college. 
The pedagogue thinks primarily of *' Ic.ssons.” Uotisseau 
thinks rather of all those manifold agtmeies by means of 
which the child is brought into conformity with mitnral 
and social conditions; and among tluttsc, lf.s.sons and 
books play but a small part compared with the ptn'-somd 
experience of men and things outside school. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that there is no nod 
opposition between the formal lessons of the sdnads and 
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the informal lessons of experience ; and no one is better 
aware of this than Eousseau himself. Nevertheless, 
there is a very considerable difference in point of view 
between him and the ordinary teacher. By the very 
nature of his office, the teacher is tempted to mininoise 
the worth of what is self-learned or learned apart from 
his instruction. The wisdom of the adult commxinity 
which it is his business to impart seems to him, as a 
matter of course, of far greater consequence than what 
the child learns for himself through self-chosen occupa- 
tions; and he is ready on occasion to force it on his 
pupil, “for his good,” without respect to the pupil’s 
interests or capacities. Against this narrowness of view 
it is necessary to present the conception of education as 
co-extensive with the whole process of learning, and not 
limited to the comparatively small segment of it that 
must be carried on under adult guidance and teaching ; 
and this in effect is what Rousseau has done in holding 
up as a model for the educator the free and easy regime 
under which his own boyhood was spent. 

If we are to get at Rousseau’s meaning here we must 
not read too much into the commendation of his own 
freedom from the schoolmaster’s yoke. We must not, 
for example, infer that he would leave the boy to follow 
his own bent without let or hindrance from parent or 
teacher. The main implication is that the most impor- 
tant part of what a boy learns is not acquired from the 
schoolmaster or any other person, but comes to him 
without any consciousness of learning in the course of 
the spontaneous activities of play. This, it should be 
noted, does not involve the denial of the worth of the 
ordinary education that prepares for complete living as 
a member of society when it comes at the proper time. 
But in Rousseau’s view of human development the 
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proper time for social education is not boyhood but 
youth. The boy he regards as a creature of the senses, 
■without conscience or reason, and therefore incapable 
of the intelligent relationship -with society -which is the 
pre-condition of an adaptive education. The child con- 
fined within the world of the senses has only a physical 
environment ; and any attempt at education that ignores 
this hmitation by introducing him prematurely to the 
fundamental human interests is foredoomed to failure. 
“Our real masters,” says Rousseau, “are experience and 
personal feeling ; a man never appreciates what i.s proper 
to manhood until he is actually in its relations. A child 
knows that he will one day become a man, and all the 
ideas he can have of man’s estate are ot;ciusion.s of 
instruction for him; but concerning the ideas of that 
estate which are beyond his comprehension, he ought to 
remain in absolute ignorance.” ^ If, then, the child is to 
be educated at all, it must oidy bo with reference to his 
physical environment ; and here nature has made ample 
pro-vision for his education in the constant prompt ings 
to actmty that lead him to explore his immediate world 
and to perfect his senses at the .same time. The wise 
educator will follow nature’s load. 

But it may be asked: If the boy learns be.Ht. when he 
plays, what need for the educator at all ? If it is .so 
important that he should loam for himself by personal 
experience, why not leave him to the guidance of in- 
stinct, to learn as primitive man learns? To thc.so ques- 
tions Rousseau has two answers of conflicting import." 

^ III, 64. The words ** and oc,cmvmi: in tfiin 

passage have something of the meaning ol tlic words A 
and “amc/totwen,” in the Festalozzian usage, and Hiiggust the 
hand acquaintance with reality which, according to botli Eoussoau 
and Pestalozzsi, is the pre-condition of all real learning. 

* The reader will find both answers in the Ernik. 'rhe firai 
,e.^.,,in i. 2. , The clearest statement of the second is to be found In the 
Letter on Education in the New v, 8. 
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The one is that if the boy liyed under primitive con- 
ditions he might be safely left to follow the path 
marked out by instinct, but that as a matter of fact 
he is born into a society which either perverts the native 
impulses or makes them of no avail. On this view, 
the prime function of the teacher is to save the boy 
from society by removing the social obstacles to his 
natural development. The other answer is that the 
child, though a non-social being, will one day be a 
member of society, and that with this in view the 
teacher must not merely preserve the original impulses 
of his nature from baneful change, but must seek to 
bring them to perfection by giving them a socially 
useful form not inconsistent with their own character. 
The one is a negative answer, the other a positive, but 
both, it will be observed, show that Kousseau recognised 
the need for the directing and regulating work of the 
teacher quite as much as those whose methods he 
condemned. 

In point of fact, the difference between Rousseau and 
the old school of educators is not as to whether the boy 
should be left to educate himself. Whatever Rousseau 
may say to the contrary in erratic moments, he is 
generally in no uncertainty as to the need the child has 
for adult guidance, in all save a few elementary activi- 
ties like walking and eating, in which instinct is quite 
sufficient. The real question at issue between the 
protagonists concerns the form that this direction and 
guidance is to take. Generally the direction given is 
casual and intermittent — as in Rousseau's own ease, and 
in the case of the ordinary schoolboy. The boy gets 
so many tasks, and that is all. Rousseau, full of the 
idea that every moment of the child's life from the 
very day of birth is educationally important, is not 
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content with anything less than complete supervision 
in accordance with a clearly defined plan.’ Emile’s 
tutor devoting his whole time for twenty-five years to 
the education of the boy is the perfect embodiment 
of his view. The boy knows no impnlsc.s to action save 
those that have their origin in his spontaneous interests 
and activities, and the only check on impulse of which 
he is conscious is that which comes when lie breaks the 
law that is in the nature of things ; yet all t.hc while tbo 
course of his life is being determined by the t.u(,or 
towards the appointed end. It i.s wrong, therefore, to 
say, as some of Rousseau’s critics do, that Ihmsseau 
leaves the boy free to do !is he pleases, liulccd, if fault 
is to be found with the method of education proposed 
in the Emile, it should bo not with its excessive free- 
dom but with its excessive restraint. The Plan (d‘ the 
teacher is really a new addition to the constants of 
the boy’s life. 

Whether Rousseau is consi-stent with himself in 
regarding his own education a.s thoroughly ,s!itisfa(;1ory, 
despite the absence of the omniscient, tutor t.o administer 
an inflexible law in the name of nature, is anoth<;r (pics- 
tion. The parallel between himself and Emile un- 
doubtedly breaks down at thi.s point; for, oven with the 
greatest stretch of imagination, it can scarcely bo main- 
tained that the direction given to Rou.ssouu’.h «»wn 
education by his father and by M. Lambercior in at all 

The idea of education conducted according to n jiri!-arrat)g<t<i jiian 
is one of which Rousseau was rather fond.' His Itrst tuinuational 
writing— the Project for the Mucaiion of M. Painte-Marie~mm intendwi 
to give a working scheme for the education of a iiu|)ii of ids own. 
Again, in his letters to the Prince of Wirtomborg coiuiorniiig t in* edu ■ 
cation of his infant daughter (written after tho imlilicat.ion of the 
Emile), he suggests that the ohUd should be cntnwlml to a govcrmitis 
with the same absolute power over the pupil as Kmilo’s tutor, but 
subject to a prescribed Plan. 
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comparable witli the rigid rule of Emile’s master. M. 
Compayre is so much impressed by the contradiction 
between Eousseau’s own education and that of Emile 
that he finds '' the fancies of Emile’s education in formal 
opposition with the realities of Eousseau’s existence” 
at this and many other points. ‘‘ I do not know . . . 
one of our great writers whose childhood and youth 
were to such a degree lacking in guidance. He cannot, 
indeed, be said to have had a family : his mother died 
in giving birth to him ; his father, after having spoiled 
him, deserted him. Nobody brought him up. . . . How 
after that could the temptation be avoided of imagining 
a situation quite the reverse, by which Emile is given 
a tutor who does not lose sight of him for a second, a 
mentor who will accompany him and protect him in 
his every action right up to the threshold of the nup- 
tial chamber ? ” ^ Against this, one can only quote 
Eousseau’s remark about his own ''sound and reason- 
able education,” in view of which it is difficult to believe 
that it was any sense of defect in his own education 
which provoked the idea of the foreseeing tutor deliber- 
ately working out the plan of Emile’s life. After all, 
the resemblances between Eousseau’s own education and 
that of Emile are so much greater than the differences 
that there does not seem to be any special need to 
explain the differences in this way. Probably Eousseau’s 
critics (including M. Oompayr4) exaggerate the closeness 
of the tutorial supervision. Eousseau himself speaks of 
the method of the Emile as one of "well-regulated 
liberty'’ 

8. The Community as Educator , — ^Whatever view 
may be taken as to the difference between the education 

^ G. Oompayr^, Rotmeau and Education from Nature (Eng. tr,), 
pp. 15, 16. 
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of the boy Emile and of his prototype the boy Rousscan, 
it would he a mistake to suppose that the informal 
learning done by a boy who has been allowed to pursue 
his own line of interest is entirely aimless becauso there 
has been no teacher to direct it. Such a, (ioncoption, 
from whatever quarter it come, betrays an individualism 
as extreme as that which lead.s Rou-sscau t.o make the 
education of Emile depend entirely on the individual 
thought and effort of his tutor. Idie truth is that in 
every case, whether the education bo formal or informal, 
the real educator is society itself, somotimes acting 
through a teacher who owes hi.s status to his repre- 
sentative character, sometimes bringing about the de- 
velopment of mind and character without the mediation 
of a teacher, by means of those instit ut ions in which t lie 
child or youth participates. It is wrong, then, to sjiy 
that the boy who has not gone to school, nor had his 
studies directed by some adult, is nec;c.s.sarily unodm'uted 
or even badly educated. He will certainly not. be .so 
completely developed as ho would have been if he 
had been properly taught; aiul if it. slnadd happen 
that his home is a had one, or that his work inakes 
no demand on intelligence, or that he lives in a town 
or country unable to call forth his ])at.riotism. his 
education will indeed bo a sorry one. Rut, on the 
other hand, if the relationships of home and neighbour- 
hood and country are fruitful in intero.sts that inspire 
him to noble thoughts and worthy dood-s, his wlnde 
life will be one continuous learning; and his education, 
if lacking somewhat in complotono.ss, will bo no more 
devoid of order than those institutions which hii\e 
formed Mm for their service. 

is something like the view that atiinds vaguely 
behind Rousseau’s commendation of his own tmtut.onal 
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boyhood, and finds a somewhat uncertain expression 
in some of his minor educational writings. So far as 
his own boyhood is concerned, the conception of the 
educational function of social institutions appears most 
definitely in a remarkable letter to Dr. Tronchin/ that 
was written in elucidation of some remarks he had 
made about the simple games of the workmen of 
Geneva in his Letter to if. d! Alembert He begins by 
directing attention to the marked difference between 
the citizens of Geneva and those of other countries. 
A watchmaker of Geneva, he says, is fit to take his 
place in any society : a Parisian workman, on the other 
hand, can talk of nothing but watches. The reason 
for the difference is simply that the Parisian workman 
is only trained to use his hands. Unlike his Genevan 
fellow whose head and heart are formed by his civic 
functions, he lacks opportunity for the worthy exercise 
of mind and character, and never rises above the narrow 
interests of his trade. Rousseau then goes on to apply 
this to his own case. He himself belonged to the artisan 
class of Geneva. In that class he was born, and in it 
(but for the chances of life) he should have lived: it 
was his misfortune that he ever left it. “In it,'’ he 
goes on to say, “ I received this public education^ not 
from any formal instruction but from those traditions 
and precepts handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, which impress on young people at an early age 
the knowledge and sentiments they ought to have/' 
In answer to the objection that on this method of 
education the children are virtually left to themselves, 
he proceeds to supplement his remarks about public 
education by calling attention to the important part 
played by the home in the upbringing of the Genevan 

e, Nov. 27, 1758. 
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child. “It is there,” he says, “the children ouj^ht to 
be educated, the girls by the mother, the boys by the 
father. This is exactly the education .suited for 
midway between the public education of the Oniek 
republics and the domestic edutttititm of monarchies 
in which all the people have to remain in isolation 
with nothing in common save obedience." The edu- 
cation of the people of Geneva, then, on Uou.sscan's 
account of it, has two aspects. It begin.s in the family 
circle: that is the guarantee that the. chibi will be 
rightly directed and trained. It culminates in the 
common life and duties of citizen.ship : that provides 
an abundant content of .spiritutd exporienco.s. Ami the 
proof of its goodness tiud efficiency i.s that, it, makes 
not merely workmen but citizens and snen. 

9. The. Two Tewlewm in Rtnmean'H Thought . — It 
is interesting to note that the Ltfrr in Dr. Tronrhhi 
was written in the year 1758, ju.st about the time when 
Rousseau was beginning the compo.sitiun of the Km Ur. 
The two writings are in their different wny.s attcmpf.s to 
interpret and to generalise Rous.seau’.s own e.xperience 
as a boy; and they are so iar at one that thoy bolli take 
as their starting-point the assumption t hat, if properly 
employed, a boyhood left free from the restraints of the 
schoolmaster is perfectly satisfactory from the educa- 
tional point of view. But, in spite of this common 
ground, their respective views of the nature and mctho<l 
of education differ very considenibly. 

In the Emile, on the one hand, wo find (especially in 
the earlier books) a deep-seated di.stru.sL of soeiul net ions 
and institutions. It seems to be Ukon for granlo<f flint 
social organisation is in the main inimical ti> the indi- 
viduals who make up society, and it is not obscurely 
^ That is, tht peopte of . 
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suggested that prejudice and convention are so powerful 
in shaping men’s lives that natural men, faithful to their 
innate personality, are rarely if ever to be met. It is 
implied, further, that the natural education which pro- 
duces such men is only possible under quite exceptional 
circumstances ; and in the discussion of the methods of 
education in accord with nature, elaborate precautions 
are taken to screen the natural man in the making 
from most of the ordinary social influences. The in- 
dividualistic spirit of the Emile is most perfectly 
illustrated by the extraordinary tutor who directs the 
educative process. He stands out a solitary figure, 
dedicated by his own choice to the task of educating 
one boy for perfect manhood. His whole attitude to 
society is one of suspicion. He lives in constant fear 
of the malign influences that surround his pupil, 
holding himself ever ready to interpose a situation of 
his own creation to save him from them. He rarely 
looks to society for any help in his work. The best 
he seems to hope for is that society may not in the 
end prove too much for him, and that, by dint of un- 
ceasing effort and watchfulness, he may succeed in 
keeping one soul unspotted from the world. 

How different, on the other hand, is the spirit of 
the Letter to Dr, Tronchin! Instead of the attitude 
of distrust that characterises the Emile, there breathes 
through it a sturdy faith in the power of home and 
country to direct men’s lives to noble issues. Instead 
of the disbelief in social influences, there is a firm con- 
viction that a social education which is in the highest 
degree natural is not only desirable but possible. Why, 
we may ask, the difference ? The reason is plainly to 
be found in the fact that here Kousseau is not thinking 
of education as it is commonly practised, but of the 
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education imparted in the little city Slate in which ho 
himself had been horn and brought, up. Looking on 
Geneya with patriotic love, ho found in its social life 
a happy exception to the common evils of other com- 
munities. In the well-ordered life of the city, with its 
fi ne theocratic tradition, ciustom and law did not de- 
stroy the spontaiieity and goodness of individual aspira- 
tions as they seomocl to do olsowhorc. On the <;<mtrary, 
its citizens found themselves not worse hut hotter men 
for the share they had in its communal activities, a fact, 
that seemed to Rousseau to ju.stify the hope of finding 
like conditions for the whole human kiiul. In tins 
Letter to Dr. Trmu-hin he wins led by this lino of 
thought to a view of education fundamoutally diflerent 
from' that of the Emile. According to this view, the 
end of man’s life is oidy truly realised when ho is 
educated by the state to play his part as the citizen 
of a free community which Inis in it a fitting place for 
each of its members. 

Following Rousseatt in his diverse^ iuterpnfiations of 
his own education as a hoy, we thus end with two 
views to all appearances contradictory. The reason for 
this will become evident as wo follow the course of 
Rousseau’s mental development. 



CHAPTER II 


ROUSSEAU’S YOUTH AND EARLY MANHOOD 

1. ^Conversion to Catholicism . — In the Confessions 
Rousseau dwells on the delight with which he looked 
forward to the life of adyenture that was to follow his 
escape from the bondage of apprenticeship. '' Here was 
If he says, "while still a child, about to give up my 
country, my friends, and my resources; to leave an 
apprenticeship half finished, before I had learned 
enough to make my living by my trade; to expose 
myself to all the temptations of vice and despair at an 
age of feebleness and innocence ; to go out in search of 
evils, misfortunes, slavery, and death. That was the 
picture I ought to have drawn for myself. It was a 
very different one I actually did draw. The indepen- 
dence I seemed to have gained was the one thought 
that possessed me. I was a free man and niy own 
master, and nothing seemed impossible for me. I 
entered the vast arena of the world with perfect con- 
fidence.'’ It is a brave picture this, of the young 
Rousseau, just turned sixteen, going out boldly to fece 
unknown dangers. Unfortunately, the strength of mind 
and character it suggests is not confirmed by his own 
record of the events that followed his running away. 
For some days he lingered about the outskirts of 
Geneva, taking advantage of the hospitality of som;e 
peasants of his acquaintance ; and even when he could 
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stay with them no longer and sot ofl‘ from the city, 
he got no further than Confignon, a little village in 
Savoy about five miles from Genova, whoro his slender 
resources came to an end. 

In this extremity ho bethought him of the welcome 
the Catholics of Savoy were reiuly to give to wanderers 
like himself, and with all the conficlcncc of oxtrorno 
youth walked boldly into tho proselytising trap by 
paying a visit to tho Vicar of Confignon. Having 
been brought up in ultra-Proto-stant (Jonova, he hacl 
up to this time regarded Catholicism as a system of 
the grossest idolatry. But as hi.s heart, grew warm with 
the viands and wine set before him by tho Vicar, hi.s 
scruples vanished, and ho became willing to bo con- 
sidered a possible convert, and foil in with tho arrange- 
ment made to son<I him to xhimv.y t<> enjoy tho 
hospitality of a certain Madamo do Warens, who was 
wont to extend her bouitty to “curs di.Hpo,sod to .sell 
their faith.” The plan, it i.s true, wiis not alto- 
gether to his liking, and only his poverty maile him 
consent. Prepossessed with tho pict ure of ^hulume 
de Warens as a stern «lovoteo of advanced }'car.s, h('- 
lingered on the journey as long as he could in order 
to delay his arrival at Annecy. What was his surpri.so 
to find her a young and beautiful woman (d’ twenty- 
eight, with “a face of perfect charm, fine blue eyes full 
of tenderness, a ravishing complexion, nn<l a neck of 
enchanting contour.” From tho finst jiKiniout of their 
meeting he became her proselyte, convin<;ed that a 
religion preached by such a missionary must certainly 
lead to Paradise.^ Madame de Warens, for her part, was 

^ BoMsean is right in calling himself her proselyte. That h« oon- 
tanued a good OathoHo for twenty-sis: years was largely due to his 
intimate association with her for the first half of thu time. Under 
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scarcely less pleased with the lad, and would fain have 
given him a permanent place in her household; but 
considerations of propriety, it seemed, were against the 
idea, and after a short sojourn in her house Rousseau 
was sent on his travels again, this time over the Alps 
to Turin, whore there was an institution for the instruc-^* 
tion of proselytes. Here, if his own story is to be 
credited, he was shut up as in a prison, and after four 
months’ argumentation was cajoled into renouncing the 
faith of his fathers, and then turned adrift in the streets 
of Turin with a parting gift of twenty francs. 

So long as the money lasted Rousseau was perfectly 
happy, wandering about and seeing all the sights of the 
town. Then he set himself to look for work. After 
a vain attempt to turn his training as engraver to 
account,^ he was obliged to take service as a uniformed 
lackey with the Countess of Vercellis, and continued 
in her service till her death a few months later. After 
some weeks of idleness and dissipation, during which he 
lived on a gift of money received on leaving the Ver- 
cellis household, he entered the service of the Comte de 
Gouvon. Here, as he says -with some bitterness, he was 
still a lackey ; but he had little real cause for complaint.^ 

other circumstances bis Catholicism would have been allowed to drop 
off after he had exhausted its temporal advantages. That at any rate 
was his first intention. 

^ At this point in the Confessions Eousseau enters into a long story 
about one of his interminable love affairs. As it is quite impossible to 
give anything like a proper view of his relations with women without 
going into the subject at too great length, I have passed over this 
feature of his biography altogether. Except for its bearing on the dis- 
cussion of the education of women, it is not specially relevant to our 
present purpose. 

^ It seems to me that M. Lemattre in his excellent book on Rousseau, 
in working out an idea suggested by M. Girardin, exaggerates the per- 
manent effects on Rousseau’s view of life, of the humiliation felt by him 
when he had to serve as lackey. According to M. Lemaitre, it is 
“ i’anoien laquais qui dcrira le Discours sur VlnegaliU^^ (pp. 20-22). 
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He won the good opinion of his employers, and the 
Abb^ de Gouvon, his msister’s son, finding ho knew some 
Latin, undertook to teach him more and other things 
beside. “Thus,” he comments, “ by one of tho.so oddities 
which have occurred so often in the courso of my life, I 
was pupil and lackey in the same hou.se, and though but 
a servant, had a teacher whose birth would have (Qualified 
him for that office even with the children of kiTig.s.” 
What the intentions of this family were with rcganl to 
Rousseau is uncertain. Probably Rous.seau gues.se(l 
rightly when he thought they wi.shcd to train him to be 
a confidential secretary and agent. Whatever t heir plans, 
they were frustrated by his impaticiua*. “My foolish 
ambition only sought fortune along a path of advent ure, 
and as I saw no woman in it all, this way of getting on 
struck me as slow and painful.” Rather than endure 
the restraint, he deliberately sot himself to provoke 
dismissal, and with some difficulty finally .Huccoodod 
in accomplishing his purpose. 

2. Madame de Warens . — All the time Iiou.s.sefiu was in 
Turin he had kept in touch with Madame do Warens by 
an interchange of letters. Immediately ho was free ag.niu 
his thoughts turned to her, and oil' ho set to walk back 
■ to Annecy. This time Madame do Warens ma<k) no 
difficulty about taking him into her hmaso. “ PuojjIo 
may say what they like,” she sjiid. “ Providemw ha.s 
sent him back, and I am determined not to turn him 
away.” And now began a season of pure delight for 
Jean Jacques. “From the first day, the 8woote.st 
familiarity was established between ns, and it lusted 
without change for the rest of her life. Hh(s callud mo 
‘Little One,’ I called her ‘Mamma’; ami .so we con- 
tinued to do even after the parsing oi' the yours hud 
almost effaced the difference of age. It seems to mo 
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that those sweet names exactly indicated the spirit of 
our life, the simplicity of our manners, and above all the 
relation of our hearts/' The time certainly passed very 
agreeably for Rousseau. He acted as a kind of secretary 
for his patroness, helped her in her alchemic experi- 
ments, and entertained her motley gathering of guests. 
Part of his leisure was spent, with much profit to him- 
self, among the books he found in his room. Of these, 
he notes, the one that pleased him most was the 
Spectator^ 

In the meantime Madame de Warens had been 
making plans for his future, with which (as he says 
himself) he could easily have dispensed, since their 
execution meant the ending of this time of idyllic 
happiness. On the advice of one of her kinsmen, he 
was sent to the Lazarist Seminary at Annecy to be 
trained as a priest. Here he began once more the 
study of Latin, but failed to make progress;^ and 
finally was sent back to his patroness with the un- 
flattering report that, though a good enough boy and 
free from vice, he was unfit for the priesthood. IJndis- 
couraged by this failure, she next sought to find him a 
vocation in which his musical interest might be turned 
to account, and sent him off to reside with the choir- 
master of the cathedral, and to be instructed by him. 
At first this venture promised well; but in the end, 
largely through the fault of the master, it stopped 
before Rousseau's studies were near completion, and 
by an unhappy combination of circumstances, into 

^ “ The point of interest to ns is that Konssean understood and loved 
an Addison whose genius, in common with his own, possessed a rare 
and precious quality of moral elevation.”— -T extis, J.-/. Rommu 

p. 121 

® “ It is singular,” he comments on this, “ that though I have a good 
enough understanding, I have never been able to learn anything with 
any masters except my father and M. Lambercier Coir/c.-fswns, iii. 

C 
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which there is no need to enter, separated him from 
Madame de Warens for two years. 

3. Romseau’s Watideniiigs. — During these two years 
Rousseau lived a roving life, gaining a precarious liveli- 
hood by devices that were not always above reproach. 
His wanderings, which included a visit to Paris that 
disappointed his expectations, probably did something 
to confirm the tendency to vagabondage and unsettled 
habits which he had got from his father,* and certainly 
provided the future writer with experiences of the 
greatest value. It was during his long walks through 
“ one of the finest countries in the world " that the love 
for wild nature and for tho ways of simple country 
folk, which coloured all his subsecpient thinking, took 
possession of him. To those years of later adolosecncc, 
indeed, rather than to his childhood (as he himself 
suggests), are to be attributed tho beginnings of tho 
passion for nature which made him the chief pioneer 
of the modem romantic literature of Europe. Tho 
sentimentalism of the later writings is alrca<ly manifest 
in the Rousseau who makes a three or four days’ pil- 
grimage to the birthplace of Madame do Warens on 
the Lake of Geneva, and, melting with tondorncs.s, sighs 
and weeps like a child in the happiness of melancholy. 
Perhaps we may also find in the exporiencc.s of this period 
the source of some of his revolutionary tlumghts about 
the constitution of society. There is little doubt that 
it was in the course of his wandering.s ho obtained for 

. ^ 'V* Le vagabondage est cbez Ini nne passion. II aime vivre ai 
Apprenti greffier, gravenr, laqnais, valet do ebambre, simlnarlst 
employ^ an cadastre, mait-re de mnsique, on peul. diro quo, dans los 
longs intervalles de ces diverses ocenpations, il redeviont vokintairo- 
ment et anfcant qn’il pent, nn errant, nn cheminean, C’est son gout 
dominant. . . . 0*est b cette vie errante dans un dos plus bt^aiix "pays 
dn monde . . . qne Konssean doit son intelligence et son amour ae la 
nature.”-— LEMAtTKTs, MomsmUf p. 19, 
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himself an insight into the lives of the common people 
of France, and saw the sufferings inflicted on them by 
misgovernment and oppression;^ and when he came 
to write on social questions this made itself felt in 
a certain strain of bitterness that had in it more of 
sympathy with the unfortunate poor, whom he knew 
and loved, than the sense of personal wrong. 

4. Rousseau's Studies , — For the history of the next 
eight or nine years, up to the time of his departure for 
Paris, the reader must be referred to the Confessions 
or to any of the numerous biographies of Rousseau 
which amplify and correct his own story. Apart from 
interludes, of which there were not a few, the greater 
part of these years was spent in the company of Madame 
de Warens at Chambery. The changing of occupations 
still went on as before. Beginning as a clerk in govern- 
ment employ, he subsequently tried to earn a living 
as a teacher of music, then became Madame de Warens’ 
steward, and later on the tutor of the two sons of M. 
de Mably, the provost of Lyons.^ 

So for as his mental history is concerned, the most 
important feature of this period was the course of study 
on which he entered during and after a serious ^Iness, 
which threatened his life when he was about twenty- 
four.^ He has left a curious record of his reading in a 
doggerel poem entitled Le Verger des Gharmettes which 
he wrote about this time. The list of authors to whom 

1 It was on a journey to Lyons that there occurred the well-known 
incident of his meeting with the peasant who had concealed all signs 
of wealth for fear of the unscrupulous exactions of the tax-gatherer. 

® Those who regard Kousseau as a degenerate, may find some sup- 
port for their opinion in the fact that frequent change of employment 
is common among degenerates. See A. Marro, Za PuherUt,, studiata 
neir mmo e mUa donna, Torino, 1898. 

® This at any rate is his own account. A less kindly Critic diag- 
noses his case as one of hypochondriacal melancholia. 
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reference is made in it is peculiarly instructive when 
the poem is read m connection with the subsequent 
development of his thoughts ^ ^ 

_ Confining our attention to those authors who exer- 
cised a marked influence on his odueatioual views 
we note m the first place, as specially significanf, tho 
names of Loeko_ and of Pope. In spite of the lim? 
that it was not till a later time that he read liuhin-wn 
Crusoe and the Essay ou Mmi—iha two books which 
have most definitely left their mark on his educational 
coctrine— we may regard the reading of the two English 
writers at this period of his life as decisive inlluencts in 
etermining his whole intellectual point oi' view. Not 
only were his thoughts turned in tho direction J 
teaching as his life work by his reading of LoIWn 
noughts on Education, but these t,wo writers anil 
the author of the &'pr<;fntor, which lie had read at an 
earlier time, encouraged in him what, he and his 
contemporaries recognised as tho (li.stinctively English 

' It may be worth giving a few extracts from it : 

Lti, portant a,veo moi Montaigne ou La Jiruvt'i-o 
Je ris tranqmilemont do I’humaino rnWro ' ’ 

Ou bien, aveo bocrato et le divin Platon 
Je m oxoroe li marolior sur les jjas do Caton. 

Tantet avoo Leibnitz, Malobraneho ot’Nowtm. 

Je monte ma raison aur un sublime ton ■ ’ 

J les lois dos corps ot des nnnsdV.s ■ 

Aveo Looke jo faia I’lnstoire dos idles • " ’ 

Avec Kdpler, Wallis, Barrow, Iteynand' l>au,..,i 

Xantdfc, h. U physique appliquant mca 
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attitude to “To Preneli thinkers of the seven- 

teenth century, to Pascal and Descartes, it had seemed 
that the object of life was something outside life itself, 
that human thought found its dignity in projecting 
itself, if one may say so, without limit. Baconism 
confined thought and science to the present existence.'’ ^ 
Baconism, in this wide meaning of the word, is the 
philosophy of Rousseau, and its influence is written 
large over the Emile and his utterances on education 
generally. The recurrence of the utilitarian deprecia- 
tion of knowledge for knowledge’ sake, and the constant 
insistence on the idea that human happiness can only 
be attained by teaching the child or the man to confine 
his desires and imaginations within modest limits,^ serve 
to provide some measure of the greatness of Rousseau’s 
debt to England and her thinkers.^ 

1 The service that Locke and the other English writers rendered to 
Koussean was not so much to give him new ideas as to enable him to 
bring his own view of life to clear consciousness. The people of 
Geneva, as M. Texte so admirably points out in his exposition of the 
relations of French and English thought in the eighteenth century 
(/.»/. Rousseaib^ Part I. chap. iii. : Part II. chap, ii.), are the mental kin 
of the English rather than of the French ; and it was consequently no 
alien mode of thought that Rousseau found in the writings of the great 
Englishmen. This does not mean, however, that he has not borrowed 
largely from them. The Ooyifession of Faith of the Savoyard Vicar 
iv. ), for example, gives ample evidence of the greatness of his 
debt to English deism, especially as expounded in the Essay on Man. 

^ Texte, p. 84. 

^ See, for example, EmilCf ii. 26. With this may be compared a 
passage quoted by M. Texte as exemplifying the English” point of 
view : “ * When a man employs himself,' writes Johnson, ‘ upon remote 
and unnecessary subjects, and wastes his life upon questions that can- 
not be resolved, of which the solution would conduce little to the 
advancement of happiness : when he lavishes his hours in calculating 
the weight of the terraqueous globe, or in adjusting successive systems 
of worlds beyond the reach of the telescope ; he may very properly be 
recalled from his excursions by this precept [Know Thyself] and re- 
minded that there is a nearer bein^ with which it is his duty to be 
more acquainted.’ ” The JftamUer, xxiv., quoted p. 85. 

* It should be added here that it was Voltaire whose works first 
turned Rousseau’s attention to the English writers. He “ informs us 
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In the second place, the extent of Rousseau’s acqtiain- 
tance with works of science, as evidenced by the poem, 
is worthy of note. The interest in science which dates 
back to this time continued unabated all through his 
life, and helps to explain the feet that Rousseau is 
the first educational thinker to x-ccogniso the vast 
importance of scientific matter and scientific method 
in the work of education. Beyond the names of the 
authors he professes to have read, we know nothing 
about the course of study ho followed; l»ut hi.s treat- 
ment of the teaching of science in the Third Book of 
the Emile shows that he had a clear comprehen.siou 
of the experimental method and of it.s meaning and 
value. Whether for that ho owo.s mo.st to the English 
scientists who were pioneers in this lino of woi-k, or 
to the alchemic experiments with drugs and chemicals 
which he wrought in conjunction with ]\Iadamo de 
Warens, it is not possible to .say on tho evidence 
before us. But it seems probable that, his ajxprociation 
of the scientific method was due to tho uncommon 
combination at this period of his life of reading and 
experimental work of a personal kind. 

5. Rousseau’s Choice of T&ichiwj ns his Von. 

The Emile was published in 17(12 : according to its 
author, after twenty years’ reflection and three years’ 
labour. Counting back twenty years, we discover as 
the experience from which Rousseau's educational doc- 
trine took its rise the year of txitorship spent in the 
household of M. de Mably. As a matter of fact, 
Rousseau’s interest in education dates still further 

that in tho days wheti his oharaoter was C<inaing» iKitliiiig mhMi 
Voltairo wrote escaped him, and that the P/uhmphwaf ItttrrM, fhnt in 
Lett&r$ on the Mngluh, were yhat tot attracted him to at ml v,** » 

Voltaire, p. 336. 
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back, as we learn from a letter written to bis father 
when be was about twenty-four years of age. His 
father bad been expostulating with him on the foolish- 
ness of his constant changes of employment, and had 
pointed out that though he had reached man’s estate 
he was still unable to maintain himself. To this 
criticism Jean Jacques replied by detailing his plans 
for the future.^ There were three careers open to him, 
he said : Music, which had already served him and 
might still serve him till a better turned up ; a secre- 
tarial post in the household of some nobleman — ^his 
talents of style, his prudence, his faithfulness and his 
discretion all fitted him well enough for the discharge 
of this function ; and finally, the one he would prefer, 
the office of teacher in a good family— his scientific and 
literary studies, and the special attention he had paid 
to those pursuits that are fitted to shape the heart to 
wisdom and virtue, had prepared him for this difficult 
task. 

If now we ask what led Rousseau to put educational 
work first in order of preference, we may perhaps find 
an answer in the fact that this letter was written about 
the time when Rousseau was most busy at his studies. 
The French translation of Locke’s Thoughts on Educa- 
tion, with which Rousseau was acquainted, was pub- 
lished in 1728, some seven or eight years before this, ^ 
and Rousseau had certainly read it in 1741. It is 
surely a reasonable conjecture that a book which im- 
pressed him so considerably as we know the Thoughts 
did,® was read at this period of study, and served to 

Oorresjp07idan€e, 1736. 

® The first French translation was published in 1695, two years after 
the book had appeared in England, but the copy which Eousseau used, 
as he informs us in the Preface of the Emile, was dated 1728. 

® See especially the Preface to the Emile, 
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turn Ms mind in the direction of educational work 
when the practical problem of finding a suitable voca- 
tion was pressing upon him. At aiu- rate it is worth 
pointing out that Rousseau’s work as a. tutor was not 
a mere pis aller, or taken up because of some ata-ident 
of circumstairces, but a more or less dclibcratch- chosen 
employment in which he hoped to find the main 
business of his life. 

6. TJie Educaiioii of M. de. Muhlfx Himx . — "rhree 
years passed, however, before ho was able to give eHeef. 
to his choice of vocation. After recovery from his 
long illness, he continued to live with IMadamc de 
Warens; and it was not till a cortaiTi coldness had come 
between them, owing to various changes in her house- 
hold which did not meet with Eonsseau's approval, that 
he again began to think seihmsly of taking stops 
towards earning his living independently of her. In 
this mind, he gladly accepte<l the invitation, which she 
procured for him, to become the tutor of the two sons 
of M. de Mably, the oldest brother of tin) famous 
Condillac and of the Abbe do iMably, whose philoso- 
phical views coincided in many riispects with those 
subsequently held by Rousseau himself. 

He entered on the work of tuition with every con- 
fidence in his own powers. He hud almost the neces- 
sary amount of knowledge for a tutor’s lu'ods, as he 
remarks in ingenuous self-depreciation ; and h«« believed 
that he had the capacity for teaching. But. a ytair spent 
with M. de Mably’s sous sufficed to disabuse him of this 
conceit. The two boys between them succeodwt in 
proving to him that he wa.s unfit to he a tea<*ht*r. 
Sainte-Marie, the older of them, a hoy of eight or nine, 
was very quick and intelligent, but. too full” of mischief 
to attend to lessons. Condillac, the younger, <m the 
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contrary, was too stupid to learn anything, and ''as 
stubborn as a mule ” If the story Rousseau tells of his 
work in the Confessions is to be believed, he completely 
failed to make any impression on either of them.^ "At 
times I was so much affected in dealing with Sainte- 
Marie that I could not refrain from tears, and I hoped 
to provoke the same feeling in him, forgetting that the 
child was not capable of real emotion. At other times 
I exhausted myself talking reason to him, as if he could 
understand me ; and as he occasionally used very subtle 
arguments in reply, I concluded he must be rational 
because he was a reasoner. The little Condillac was still 
more embarrassing. He understood nothing, answered 
nothing, was interested in nothing, and never got the 
better of me so completely as when he made me angry. 
Then he was the sage and I was the child.” 

Why this unexpected failure ? Partly, Rousseau 
admits, the fault was in his own disposition. He had 
a natural kindliness with children, was thoroughly 
interested in his work and had made a careful study 
of the individual characters of his pupils. Yet in spite 
of all these things which should have given success, he 
failed completely. The reason for this failure, in his 
own opinion, was the hastiness of his temper. " When 
things went well and I saw my efforts meeting with 
success,” he remarks, "I was an angel; but when they 
went wrong I was a devil. If my pupils did not under- 


^ In the Confessions Kousseau shows a perverse delight in exag- 
gerating his own defects and failures. The reader must make allow- 
ance for this in reading this story. Probably his failure with M. de 
Mably’s sons was not quite so complete as he represents it. Neverthe- 
less, it was a failure. Of. i. 71. “I once made a trial at the 

work of teaching, sufficient to convince me that I was unfit for it.’^ 
The apologetic note in the Projet pour vAducMion de M* de Sainte- Marie 
{vide infra) is convincing enough testimony that things had not gone 
well with him in his teaching venture. 
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stand me, I raged at them; and when they became 
mischievous, I could have killed them. My behaviour 
was certainly not calculated to make them either good 
or wise.” He puts forward as another explanation of his 
lack of success his inability to understand the child’s point 
of view. The only instruments he could u.so in govcniing 
the boys, he says, were sentiment, reasoning, and anger, 
all of them “always useless and often poruicaous in 
dealing with children.” Of the folly of a method that 
employs these instruments there can be no cpiestion ; 
but the real reason for his failure wa.s where ho found 
it first himself— in the defects of his own temperament. 
Probably enough he made things worse for himself and 
his pupils by forgetting the essential <lifferct\ces Itctweon 
children and adults: that is a common fault r)f the 
ignorant or inexperioneod teacher, ami is generally 
cured by widening knowledge and experience. But 
what no knowledge or experieneo could euro in 
Rousseau’s case was the morbid inlro.spcctivo ca-st of 
mind which led him to regard oflbnees due to more 
thoughtlessness or stupidity as affronts to himself, and 
which produced outbursts of irritability suln-crsivo «)f all 
discipline. Too much taken up with himself ever to 
forget himself in the subjects he taught or to give 
himself up wholeheartedly to his pupils’ interests, his 
personality was the kind that provokes opposition and 
conflict. Even the many admirable teaching gifl.s, 
with which his discussions of educational method show 
him to have been endowed, could not .save him from 
the consequences of his neurotic disposition.* 

7. Ttie Project for tfie Educatitm of J/. dr Si tint r- 

* It piusl not be thought that Kouusonu’s failure lu* a tenolirr was «a 
exceptional phenomenon. Any iiyper-sulijnctivo liiuchcr provukfs tin» 
»ine unrest in a olass ae Bousaeau oxiierieuwtl with liiw jmpilK. C/. 
Fintllay, Primiplca of C2a«i TtaoMiti/, p. CStO. 
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Marie } — This educational experiment went on for 
rather more than a year and then came to an abrupt 
end for some unknown reason.^ Just before the end, 
Eousseau drew up an elaborate memoir for the use 
of M. de Mably, setting forth his views on education 
and making plans for an extended course of study for 
the elder of the two boys — subsequently published under 
the title, Projet pour V Education de M. de Sainte-Marie, 
Though the document gives no particular indication 
of later genius either in the contents or in the style, 
it is of some considerable interest as his first writing 
on the subject of education. Moreover, it shows that 
even at this period he was reaching out in the direction 
of his characteristic doctrines, and it is therefore of im- 
portance in studying the development of his thought. 

The opening sections are mainly personal. Rousseau 
admits partial failure in his dealings with the boys and 
attempts an indirect justification of himself. The 
reason for his lack of success he finds in the fact that 
he has had to share a divided authority with the father ; 
and he suggests that it would be better if for the future 
he were given entire control. This, it is to be noted, is 
very different from what he says in his retrospective 
account of the facts in the Confessions. But though his 
explanation here removes the blame from himself and 
puts it on the conditions under which he worked, it 
need not be regarded as merely the special pleading of 
the self-apologist on that account. The principle that 
underlies his request for complete responsibility re- 

^ Translated in my Minor Educational Writings of Mousseau. 

® Eousseau himself creates the suspicion that he was dismissed by 
the care he takes to remove the suspicion of dismissal. The Project, 
which was written almost immediately before he gave up his duties, 
takes for granted his intention to continue as the tutor of M. de 
Sainte- Marie for several years. 
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appears in the Emile in the demand made hy the tutor, 
that since he is discharging the parental function, he 
should enjoy the full parental authority. “ Einilo,” ho 
says, “is virtually an orphan.^ That lie has a father 
and mother is a fact of little importance. Charged 
■with their duties, I inherit all their right.s. 'riio hoy 
should honour his parents; only to mo does he owe 
obedience.”* Stating thi.s in a more general form, we 
get the idea that in a right educat ion t here .should he 
one and only one person with the right to <letermine 
the various conditions of a child'.s (levelojanent — the 
father when the circum.stanecs are “ natural," the 
tutor or instructor under the more artificial <;ondi- 
tions that arise when the father delegates his dutic-s 
to another. 

From this more or less personal con.siderat ion, he goe.s 
on to a statement of what ho regards as the ohject of 
education. “The end the teacher .should .set hefore him 
in the education of a young man,” he .say.s, “is to form 
the heart, the judgment, and the miiul, following the order 
given” — ^which, in spite of casentiul diffei'eneo in point 
of view, is a definite anticipation of the very important 
doctrine that mental dovolopmcut talu;s place in a 
series of stages which the good educator .should c'udttu- 
vour to follow. Then in a passage which n'produccs 
Locke's general standpoint, he goo.s on to point out that, 
most teachers, and especially the pedants, n‘gar<l the 
acquisition and accumulation of knowledge as the .sole* 

^ I havo inserfcod the word ** virtually ** to |»nn*eitt a 
pretatiooof tlie pasBage which is very oommcii with iwhkn to 
find absurdities in Housseau. 

^ MmiU^ 1 8B. Oomimre also the- advicii glvint i<» thr of 

Wirtemberg to the efieob that the governess to w lie uu liis 
education was entrusted should enjoy * absolute tdiaplrr 

viii, (infra). 
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object of a good education, while on the other hand 
most fathers, being doubtful of the value of all that 
goes by the name of studies, are quite satisfied if their 
sons learn physical exercises and acquire a knowledge 
of the world ; but that for his part he hopes to find a 
mean path between the two extremes by establishing 
his pupil in good morals before going on to impart 
to him the different forms of learning. There is, 
however, nothing specially worthy of note in this 
statement of the educational end, unless perhaps it 
is the rather vague generality that conduct is more 
important than knowledge, which is only a particular 
form of a view that appears consistently all through 
his writings to the effect that knowledge is worthless 
in itself and gets what worth it has from the conduct 
or action to which it leads. The most outstanding 
fact is that even in this first discussion of educational 
questions, Rousseau has broken quite definitely with 
the Renaissance tradition, without however going very 
much beyond what had already been said by Montaigne, 
Locke, and a number of others. 

Then he comes to the question of curriculum, and 
here he lays special claim to novelty in what he has to 
say. Again, how’-ever, the novelty is only relative to 
existing practice. Most of what he says had already 
been said by others, and his detailed programme of 
studies is practically identical with that set forth by 
Locke in his Thoughts on Education. He begins by 
insisting on the importance of an informal education m 
religion and morals. In particular, he protests against 
the multiplication of precepts as unlikely to inspire the 
pupil with lasting principles of conduct. It is not by 
burdening the memoiy with lists of laws and of duties 
beyond his comprehension, he says, but by .directing 
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mind and heart to know and experience them itr a 
personal way, that the principles of religion and morality 
are really to be mastered; and this is best done by 
treating such matters in the course of ordinary con- 
versation, when the opportunity presents itself, rather 
than by definitely prescribed studies. The same thing 
holds good in the formation of a sound judgment on 
social usages.’- The method he proposes is oven easier of 
execution in this sphere. Lot the lather or the (uloi- 
invent some special social situation and invite the boy to 
say what he thinks the best course to be followed in it,, 
and it will not be long till he acepures an intelligent 
apprehension of “the science of human affairs.” “Mo 
will learn more in two hours by this method tlnm he 
would do in a year by ordinary instruction.” This whole 
view, it will be seen, is based on his own experience as a 
boy, and is reproduced to some extent in the peculiar 
methods of the Emile. 

The ordinary .studies of tho boy ho ])ro]>oscs to limit 
for the first two or three years to history, geography, 
and the elements of Latin.® “With reganl to Latin,” 
he says, “I do not propose to train him by a loo 
methodical study, and intend to avoid tho com[Mt.siiion 
of themes altogether. 1110106 .% according to M. Hollin,* 
are children’s crosses; and in pursuance of my intention 
to make his studies agreeable to him, I .shall tak<j gootl 
care to let him escape this cros.s. A young man, 
especially if intended for tho army, .studie.s Litin to 
understand it and not to write it; ami imlced will 

> Koiisseau soems to mean hero Judgment tm soriul iiiaUi'M !ii)d not 
Judgment in the intellectual sense, He ocoiksiiumlly uki<s tin* wimt in 
the same way in the Emilt. 

» His pupil was about eight years of ago at the time. 

* Uollin: TreaMee on Studies (Fimi two volumes, 17215: the 
two, 1728). 
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not need to write it once in a lifetime. It is enough, 
therefore, for him to translate the ancient authors and 
to acquire the taste for good Latinity and for literature 
through reading them.” At a later stage the pupil 
will study natural history, ‘‘ the most interesting of all 
the sciences cultivated by mankind.” Then since it is 
not possible to go very far in physics without a know- 
ledge of mathematics, he will get a year’s mathematics. 
This will serve the further purpose of teaching him to 
reason logically and to fix his mind on his work. At a 
still more advanced age he will come to the study of 
moral and natural law through the reading of Puffen- 
dorf and Grotius, combining with this as the most 
important of all studies the first principles of historical 
method. For the rest. Logic, Rhetoric and the scho- 
lastic philosophy, which are generally reckoned as 
educationally valuable, are quite superfluous. When 
the boy is old enough he will read the Port Royal 
Logic and Lami’s Art de Parler; and in the case of 
the latter, there will be no need to go too much into 
the details of tropes and figures. All that is really 
worth learning "in what goes under the name of 
literature — meaning by that ''the knowledge of books 
and authors, criticism, style, poetry, eloquence, the 
theatre, in a word all that helps to form the taste 
will not be learned as a seriotxs study but as a 
pleasant recreation. 

This curriculum, as we have noted already, is stib- 
stantially the same as that proposed by Locke, with 
certain omissions and modifications of no great conse- 
quence. The similarity indeed is the most significant 
thing about it. For when wo look at it in this light 
we see that, though very different from the educational 
scheme of the EmiU, it is really a first study for the 
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Ern%U. Locke broke away from the ordinary mediod' 
of instruction inherited fi-om the teachers of the latci 
Renaissance and tried to get a method that would ('dvr 
account of the nature of the learning mind as well a 
the materials of knowledge^dwelling. for cxarnplo on 
the somewhat crude idea which Rousseau repeats aftci- 
him in the that the child’s studies should ho 

agreeable to himJ But his attempt to modify the 
traditional curnculum of studies in the same direction 
was a failure To protest against the harmful pro- 
commance of the dead languages and to broaden 
out the course of study to include the sgiences •md 
he ^ he did, ,v.e, „ very „oec.«.,V ,S,; 
work for the redemption of education froin its aI(K,f! 

the child, which was the point of view fr(mi whi<‘h 
Rousseau considered both cunhndum ami method 
m the the now subjects pmposed l>v Locko- 

were no better than those he had mjLod. to „„kc 
them acceptable to the child, the motive for km-niim' 
had still to be found m considerations extraneous to 
the matter to bo learned.® In a word, lyocke bisraii 
a revolution which he did not complete. He adapted 

chM ""f the subjects of instruction to the 

child. It remained for Rous-scau to take up Lake’s 

Locke, and to develop its logical coii.seoucucn 1 v ‘ 
complete reconstruction of the curriculuin, as wolf «!s 


bnSo impofod !... .n,-,.!.. . 

onmcaticn,§n! ‘hom a« a tnsk.'>~.l„.cK.,,. 

much more thaa method. ' !», lie diwu.sw.s mirriculuin 
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by fundamental changes in the methods of teaching. 
The Prcject, in which he is at the standpoint of Locke, 
shows him at^ the beginning of his task. If there had 
been no Project, in all likelihood there would have 
been no Emile. 


D 



CHAPTER HI 

THE DISCOUBSE ON THE SCIENCES AND THE ARTS 

1. Rousseau in Paris . — After the unhappy outcome 
of the educational venture with M. do Mably’s sons, 
Rousseau returned once more to Madame doWarens; 
but the attempt to re-establish their old relationship 
proved a failure. After a few mojiths of blackest 
melancholy, spent chiefly amoTig his books, ho re- 
solved to make trial of his fortunos in Pari.s. His 
thoughts had been turned Parisward by his discovery 
of a new method of musicid notation cnil)odying 
the principle of the movable Dob of the modern 
Tonic Solfa.! The discovery coming at this crisis 
led him to hope that he might win fame and fortune 
by bringing his system before the noti (!0 of the 
leaders of thought in the city. Bohol<l him (hen in 
Paris in the autumn of 1741 at the ago of twenty-nine 
with fifteen louis of silver, a comedy which luul been 
written some years before, and his musietd project-, as his 
entire resources ! 

He was not long in discovering that fanto and fortune 
were more difficult to win than ho had imagined. Tlio 
people to whom he wont with letters of introduction 
from his late employer wished him well Imt could do 
nothing for him ; and the musical .system that was to 
make so great an impression on the world was damned 

^ ^ Ie bis system the musical notes were reprenonteci by 
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with faint praise by the Academy and almost entirely 
ignored by the public. For a time indeed Rousseau must 
have had a tough battle with poverty, though no record 
of its details remains even in the pages of the Confessions, 
But gradually his talents and his personality won for 
him a certain meed of recognition. His dealings with 
the Academy in the matter of the musical notation, 
though a disappointment in themselves, helped to bring 
him into touch with various men of letters, notable 
among whom was Diderot, with whom he began a 
friendship that lasted several years.^ Of more im- 
mediate practical consequence, however, was the patron- 
age of some of those great ladies who held literary 
court in their salons and were always ready to give 
countenance to a man of promise. As a result of the 
influence of one of them he received an appointment as 
secretary to the French ambassador in Venice. For a 
time, he achieved quite an unwonted success in his new 
career. The business of diplomacy, with the outlook it 
gave on the problems of government and of society, 
interested him greatly, and set going in his mind trains 
of thought which continued long after he had aban- 
doned this occupation and ultimately issued in the 
Gontrat Social. It almost seemed as if he had found 
his vocation at last; but in the end the usual thing 
happened. He quarrelled with the ambassador and 
had to make his way back to Paris as well as he 
could, arriving there after eighteen months' absence 
without a franc in his pocket and with one more failure 

^ “Sa liaison avec Diderot, esprit si in spirant et si facile, devait 
fortij&er encore pins ce goat ponr les lettres, et on pent regai'der les 
cinq oti six ann^es que Kousseau passa dans cette soci^td, avant d’etre 
cdldbre, comme nn preparation k tons ses ouvrages.” — Tillemain, 
DixhuiMme sUole, p. 228. For a good comparison of the two men, see 
Lanson, Histowe de UtUraiwrefrwn^aise^ p. 763. 
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added to the already long list. In the circumstances, 
it was some little consolation to find his old friends 
with one or two exceptions still well cli.sposed to him. 

2. Therhe Le Vasseur . — Rousseau wa.s not long in 
finding another consolation for him.self.^ Returning to 
the little inn where he had stayed when ho finst came to 
Paris, he was led to form an alliance with a. young 
servant-maid named Thereso Le Va.s.scur in con,sc(|uencc 
of a mild knight-errantry on her bohali'. Phe alliance 
was not marriage, nor yet was it lihertini.sm. In order 
(as he says in the Gonfesnions) to show him.sclf absolutely 
delicate, he made formal declaration to Therese that ho 
would never leave her and would never marry her ; and 
thus began a relationship which wu.s marriage in all but 
name, and which lasted till Rousseau’s death more than 
thirty years after. Ho only departed from this under- 
taking to the extent of going thraugh a form of marriage 
in the last unhappy years of his lilb when I’hereso and 
he were wandering from place to place in the .stjarch for 
a settled abode. 

There is no need to pass judgment on Ibmsseau in t he 
matter of Thdrbso Le Vasseur. Ho far as .smnal cla.ss 
goes, she wsis in no way his inferior; but even by his 
own account of her she was a strange mate for an 
intelligent man. Despite all his cifijrts to teach her, she 
never learned to speak or road or count even passably 
well, and she could only write with much dithculty ; .she 
could not tell the time by the clock nor bo quite 
sure about the proper order of the months of the year. 
But with all these defects, she stitisfiod Rou.Hseau : “ I 
lived with my Th4rSse,” he says, “n.s pleasantly as with 
the finest genius in the world.” 

If the story ended at this point, wo might wonder at 
■ ^ The expression k Eousscatfs owit* 
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Eousseau’s strange taste and consider the case as one of 
those unexpected partnerships which no one professes to 
understand, but which may none the less be quite satis- 
factory to those concerned. Unfortunately there is a 
lamentable sequel. In course of time a child was born. 
To rid himself of this new embarrassment,’' Kousseau 
sent it off to the Foundling Hospital, seemingly in spite 
of the mother’s protests. The same thing was repeated 
five times in all; and so little care was taken to make 
subsequent identification possible that even when search 
was made for the children some years after by one of 
the ladies of Rousseau’s acquaintance, no trace could be 
found of them. Altogether, the story is such a sordid 
one that Rousseau’s admirers from his own day to this 
would fain disbelieve it. Indeed the hjrpothesis has been 
put forward at different times that the whole episode is 
a fiction, and that Rousseau never had any children.^ 
Into this tangled tale we need not enter, beyond saying 
that in view of all that Rousseau himself has said either 
by way of extenuation or in expression of penitence, the 
attempt to raise the burden of guilt in this way seems a 
vain one. If Rousseau was not guilty, he believed him- 
self to be guilty. The one fact is almost as damaging to 
his reputation as the other. The student of the Emile, 
consequently, can only read the noble words that recall 
fathers and mothers to their obligations as parents and 
educators, with a sense of amazement that one who saw 
the path of duty so clear and well-marked should himself 
have failed to walk in it. 

^ Two lines of argument have been followed, the one medical, the’ 
other more general. The reader will find the latter at its best in Mrs. 
Macdonald: Jean^ Jacques Rousseau, a new criticism. The question is 
discussed very fairly by Lemaitre and by Beaudouin, judgment being 
given against Kousseau by both. The chief passages in which 
Kousseau refers to the matter are: Confessions, vii., Emile, i. 64, 
Reveries, ix. 
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3. Rousseau in the World of Letters . — Meanwhile 
Rousseau Avas gradually making a place for himself 
among the men of art and letters of the day. These 
formed a kind of guild whose members continually mot 
each other at the same cafis and in the hou.sc.s of a few 
of the wealthy farmers of taxes whoso wives delighted 
to act as patrons of the arts. The life of the Parisian 
man of letters was indeed not one for which Rousseau 
was well fitted. His whole upbringing had tended to 
make him shy and retiring. In manners, ho was some- 
what clumsy and boorish ; and his hypersensitive mind 
exaggerated his social deficiencies \mtil he was ready (o 
suspect himself at fault in the simplest speech or actioii. 
Again and again in his Oonfessions and his l)i(dogw.s, 
he bewails his gauch&rie at excessive length. Ho can 
only utter commonplaces Avithout any force or precision 
or delicacy of wit. He mmnot take up line points and 
has never his ansAver roiuly. When by some happy 
chance he manages to hit on a good remark, he spoils it 
by endless repetition."^ So with Avearisome iteration 
proceeds the confession of social helplo.s.sucss. 

“Barbaras his ego sum, quia non intclligor illis,” 
he quotes with a morbid appropriatonoas as the t.itle 
motto of his Dialogues; and the words are written large 
over the whole tale of his life in Paris. When avo think 
of him moving about in the world of sitlvns, <-onstuutly 
galled by being in the midst of a quickness of thought 

id conversation in which ho could take no fsart, 
we are remindod of the description ho gives of his 
Enule as “a savago made to live in cities.” This Rou.s- 
seau who makes clumsy bows atul artificial compliments 

^ Romsmu jugt de Jem-Jmque$t II. rttfifrriiig tci 

Bousseau at this time, speaks of him as ** olroouappot, at ptmim 
ftatteur*’ {JmmmU mm* Bouiseau’s tllagiiosls i>f his own ca«o 

in the RmUe, iv. 406 , is perfectly 
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is so' obviously out of place in the gay world that we do 
not wonder at his fretting and fuming throughout his 
intercourse with it. 

4. The Writing of the First Discourse . — For some 
years Rousseau managed to eke out what must have 
been a scanty enough livelihood by teaching music and 
doing secretarial work of one kind or another, without 
in any way raising himself out of the common rut.^ 
When fame came, it came, appropriately enough for a 
man of Rousseau's unsettled character, quite unex- 
pectedly. As the incident marks the turning point of 
his career, it is worth telling in some detail. 

One hot summer afternoon^ in the year 1749, Rousseau 
— then at the “ripe age" of thirty-seven — was walking 
along the road from Paris to Vincennes on a visit to 
Diderot, who was imprisoned there. To moderate his 
pace, he was glancing through the Mercure de France, 
when he chanced on the question proposed by the 
Academy of Dijon for a prize essay: “Has the progress 
of the sciences and the arts tended to the purification or 
the corruption of morals ? ” “ The instant I read this," 
he says, “ I saw a new world, and became a new man." 
“ If ever anything was like a sudden inspiration," he 
remarks in another account of the incident,^ “ it was the 
impulse within me at this reading. All at once, I felt 
my mind dazzled with a thousand lights. Crowds of 


It is interesting to note that one of his casual employments was 
the tutoring of the son of Madame Dupin, his chief patroness and 
employer, on one occasion when a regular tutor was not available. 
He was no more successful here than he had been with the sons of M. 
de Mably : I passed eight days in such torments as nothing but the 
pleasure of obeying Madame Dupin could make endurable.” The story 
of the headstrong child told by way of illustration in Mmile, ii. 171, has 
reference to this episode. 

^ So Eousseau says in the Confessions. It was actually in October. 

® Qnatre Lettres d M. de Maleskerbes : lettre II, 
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vivid ideas came thronging upon me with a force and 
confusion that threw me into an inexpressible bewilder- 
ment. . . . Not being able to breathe and to walk at the 
same time, I cast myself beneath one of the trec.s of the 
avenue, and there spent half-an-hour in such agitation 
of soul, that when I rose the whole i'ront. of my coat was 
wet with tears, though I had not boon eouscifuis of 
shedding them.” In that half-hour under the trees, if 
we are to believe his statement, there had c<>mo into hi.s 
mind a clear idea of all the evils wrought by society. 
“ If only I could have written oven a ([uartcr of what I 
saw and felt under that tree,” he .says in a pa.ssage that 
reads back later reflections into this c‘(>nvor.siun time, 
but which may nevertheless bo taken as gemirally true 
to the facts, “with what clearness wendd 1 have .sot forth 
the contradictions of our social .sy.st-em : with what, power 
would I have oxpo.sc(l the alm.ses of its in.siitutions : 
with what diroctno.ss would 1 have .shown that man is 
naturally good and that it is tho.se very in.sfitutions 
that make him bad.” 

Full of this ferment of ideas, ho hastened to Vincennes 
and there discussed the proje(!t of lastoming a camlidafe 
for the prize, with Diderot. Fttllowing his advi<-e, ho 
set himself to write the Dmuimvc. Night, after lught, 
as ho lay .sleoplos.s, ho turned over the p(!riods in his 
mind until they had taken projwr .shape, tlnai committed 
them to memory, and got Thdrese's mother to write 
them out at hi.s dictation the finst thing in this morinng ; 
and after avast labour .succoodod in eoinpU'fing tin; 
essay, and sent it in to the Aaidomy. Aft.er it- long time 
of waiting, when ho had almost forgotten al«»nf. it, the 
news came that he Inul been awarded the prize; and in 
the excitement, all the violent anti-.social thoughts tlmt 
the subject had provoked in him at tlrsl returned with 
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new force, and completed the change in his attitude of 
mind towards society. Henceforward, he was determined 
to devote himself to exposing the evils of society. 

The attempt has been made to suggest that the Dis- 
course on the Sciences and the Arts was a mere literary 
jeu d' esprit, and that it was only its unexpected success 
which led Rousseau to follow the criticism of social 
institutions into new fields: that, in fact, Rousseau 
became the censor of society by what one writer calls a 
process of auto-intoxication.^ Those who take this view 
can quote in favour of it Diderot’s version of the story.^ 
One day, he says, when he and Rousseau were walking 
together, Rousseau told him about the Academy’s 
question and said that he was eager to treat the subject. 
“‘What side will you take?’ said I to him. ‘The 
affirmative,’ he answered. ‘That is the bridge for the 
asses,’ I told him : ‘ all the mediocrities will take that 
road and you will find only commonplace ideas on it, 
whereas the opposite view opens up a fresh rich field for 
philosophy and eloquence.’ ‘You are right,’ said he, 
after a moment’s reflection, ‘and I shall follow your 
advice.’ ” 

As a matter of fact, there is no real contradiction 
between the two stories. It is likely enough that 
Rousseau thought of following the more obvious course, 
for in spite of the aggressive self-assertion that he 
showed at times, there was an element of timidity about 
him which made him reluctant to leave the beaten path 
until he was very sure of himself ; and the relations of 
the two men being what they were, it is likely enough 
that it was Diderot’s advice which gave him eonfidonce to 
venture for the first time on a line of expression that 

^ Lemattre, Rousseau., p. 92. 

^ Marmontel, Memoires, vii. 
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put liim in opposition to the established order of thingsJ 
But it is absurd to think that Rousseau adopted the 
misanthropic rSle merely for rhetorical purposes, and 
then deliberately followed up the success aohieved by 
doing so. On the contrary, it was the note of reality in 
the misanthropy of the Discov/rse which forced it< on the 
attention of the age and sswed it from the fate it.s 
rhetoric invited. It is not to be denied that Rousseau 
could have written quite a good essiry from the ort hodo.v 
point of view ; for Rotissoau had a remarkable power of 
thinking himself into the position of others, oven when 
he had no real sympathy with them. But for him that 
would certainly have been the “asses’ bridge”; aiul the 
essay thus produced would inevitably have shared the 
common fate of prize cssiiys. As it was, ho chose with 
a wisdom greater than ho know, and found himself and 
his vocation by entering on what was at first merely an 
academic discussion. Tire Dimmrst; only needs to bo 
read in connection with his life history to slunv how 
much the writer owc.s to the man. 

The dialectical element indeed is not wanting in (he 
Discoti/rse. Rousseau himself has indicated its weakness 
perfectly when ho mys in the Gmifamimw that, though 
full of force and fire it lacks logical order, and that of 
all his works it is the weakest in roa-soning and the 
most lacking in balance. But its rhetoric and para- 
doxes, it must be ropoiited, are only suporficial characters. 
The fact never to bo forgotten about it is that, its essential 
ideas express the very spirit of Rousseau’s life. Behind 
the rhetoric and to some extent obscured by it is an 

‘ At a later time, he attributed the violence of certain piaHageK in 
this J^wu/nt and its sucoossor to ids association wit.li Diderot, it 
was his influence, he explains, which gave his writings a Imrsli t.<»n« and 
an air of misanthropy, which they lost as soon as Jliderol’s inlli 
ceased. Oonfeisions, viii. 
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indictment of civilisation drawn up by a man whose 
whole life gave him cause to speak with a sense of 
personal grievance against civilisation.’- Consider the 
terrible destitution of Rousseau in all the vital human 
relations. Whether as child or man, he had never 
known what real home life meant. Again and again, he 
had sought congenial employment, and had always failed 
to establish himself as a worker. He was proud to call 
himself a citizen of Geneva, yet was condemned by 
circumstances to live in permanent exile from it. And 
even the kindly relations of neighbourliness, which some- 
times go a long way to make good other social deficiencies, 
were denied him by his own unhappy nature. Surely 
no one was ever more a sohtary in the midst of society 
than he. If detachment from one’s fellows is the main 
characteristic of the man of nature, Rousseau’s claim to 
be the veritable man of nature must surely be admitted.^ 
It was, then, no accident that made Rousseau the 
spokesman of nature against institution. Who could 
more effectively lead the attack against social life than 

^ “ II n’y a pas seulement dans ce discours, oornme dit la Harpe, lo 
depifc de n’avoir pas dtd invite chez madame Dupin le jour ovi die 
domiait son diner de gens de leUres : la blessure de Kousscau reinoute 
plus loin. On sent rirritation d’un hommo superieur tcnu longteinps 
en dehors de la soci<5te: il y a le souvenir de sa miserable jexuK ssti 
d’apprenti, de sa fuite sans asile et sans pain, de sa conversion force, dcj 
ses metiers de laquais, de stoinariste, de pauvre musiciim, de 
trucheman d’un moine qudteur, de copiste, de secretaire, et eiifni de 
commis de caisse k Paris sahs pouvoir arriver h rien qidh, vivre it forces 
de travail.” — -Villemain, DixJmitUiM sUde^ p, *221. 

Kousseau expressly claims to be the man of nature in Hotmiun 
juge de Jean- Jacques, iii : ** A retired and solitary lib?, a fon<iiu‘K.s for 
reverie and meditation, the habit of turning back on one’s self in tlu5 
search for the primitive traits which most men have lost: these are 
all necessary for the re-discovery of these traits. In a word, one man 
had to depict himself in order to show us the primitive man ; and if 
the author had not been as singular as his books, he would never have 
written them.” It is rather interesting to find a modern critic endorsing 
the claim, *‘ L’homme de la nature, le sauvage, il Fa et<S, il Pa vticu, 
avant de le dteire.’* — L akson, EUtoirt 4e la Uttirature frati^am, p, 7118. 
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one who owed so little to the great social institutions 
of family, profession, and state that mean so much for 
more ordinary men ? 

5. The Biscown'se on the Sciencei^ and the Arti^. — A 
curious mistake occurs in the account given in t,he 
Confessions of the question proposed by the Academy of 
Dijon for discussion. The question, sjiys Rousseau, was 
as to the effect of the ‘progress of fho scienc'cs and (he 
arts. The actual .subject was a nuKh narrower one: 
“Has the re-estahlishrnent of (ho .sciences and the arts 
made for the purification of morals t " The difl'ereTico is 
more than verbal. The Academy’s qtie.stion invited a 
discussion of the moral eficct.s of the Renais.sant;o. But, 
Rousseau’s quarrel was not with (he Renaissance so 
much as with hi.s own age.^ Unless when ho is engaged 
in maintaining the comprehensive thesis of the firsl, 
Discourse that culture in every form is an evil, he makes 
exception in favour of the classics and (lie Italian poetry 
modelled on them that wore the special .studios of the 
Renaissance.® But though hi.s real attack was on tlu! 
sciences and the arts of hi.s own day, it would have been 
impolitic to advance too directly to the attack in a 
Discourse on which an Academy of learning was to sit in 
judgment. Accordingly, to avoid decrying the Renais- 
sance and at the .same time to express Ins opinion of his 
contemporaries in a form not overtly ofl’onsivo, ho was 
compelled to broaden out his problem in .such a way as 

^ The suggestive sketch of Eousseau^ atiucatiwml views in 
JSducaHofm Meformer$ gives quite a wroug impreHuhm on this peliit- 
The^eet of Eoussoau^a kmohiug was the dastruotieu td the Eeualssiwiiet* 
tmditlon, but that was ouly m inokient4d result of hl« attae.k on 
civilisation in every jiliase. Bo far was he fnuii having a s|R*elaI 
animus against the Eenaissance that he regarded ilm a« more 

valuable than any modern writings* 

* Note especially his riews on the literature moat suitable in the 
education of the adolescent. MniUy iv, 4h2 atv. 
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to make the Renaissance only a special case of an evil 
inherent in all human institutions. He was then able 
to draw his illustrations with seeming impartiality from 
both the ancient and the modem world. 

“It is a great and noble spectacle,” he says in the 
opening words of the First Part, “to see man by his 
own efforts rising, so to speak, out of nothing, dissi- 
pating the darkness in which he had been enveloped 
by nature by the light of his reason and rising above 
himself.” It must not be thought, he goes on to say, 
that this has only happened once in the course of 
human history. As a matter of fact, these marvels 
are repeated every few generations. The revival of 
the sciences and the arts which came about when 
“the fall of the throne of Constantine brought to 
Italy the debris of ancient Greece,” and subsequently 
“emiched France with these precious spoils,” is but 
one phase of a movement that is as old as mankind 
itself 

But the progress of learning is only a blessing when 
contrasted with the barbarism of an age that has sunk 
into an ignorance more degrading than the first state 
of man. In itself it is a curse. The direct expres- 
sion of needs which reveals the nature of untutored 
man in its original simplicity is crushed out for the sake 
of an illusory uniformity. Art fashions the manners of 
men and teaches their passions to speak a borrowed 
language, until all minds, originally so different, look 
as if they had been cast in a common mould.^ The 

^ Kousseau returns to this theme repeatedly. Ifor a st.rikinp: elabora- 
tion of it, see The Nino IMoue^ ii. 17, in which Julie's lov(n’ describes 
Parisian society to his mistress, No one dare lx*. hinistUf. One 
do as others dJo—that is the first maxim of social wisdom, Nvrrt/ one does 
this or does not do thiS’—thiit is the last word on all Hubjccl.s.” hlvttry 
possible situation, he goes on to say, has its rule. It is Hett.Uxl Ut a 
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inevitable result of this change is the corruption of 
morals ; and the further the sciences and arts advance 
towards perfection, the more are the souls of men 
corrupted. 

Is this intimate connection between learning and 
depravity not abundantly proved by the fate of tlxe 
great empires of the past ? Think of Egypt, the mother 
of philosophy and of the fine arts, conquered by one 
nation after ahother; of Greece, once peopled by heroes, 
tailing before Macedonia when luxury and the arts had 
corrupted her morals; of Rome, losing her primitive 
virtues and becoming degenerate from the time of her 
first poets; and of Constantinople with a black record 
of crime in spite of her pre-cminonce in the arts and 
sciences. Or coming to a modern inst ance : “ There is 
a large country in Asia whore literat.in-e i.s held in such 
honour that the highest posts in tiio Htato are in t,ho 
hands of literary men. If the sciciKJos really helped 
to make meir more moral and more devoted to their 
country, then the people of China ought to be freti, wise, 
and invincible. But what is the actual state of inat.ter.s ? 
There is no vice which does not flouri.sh among (hem, 
no crime with which they arc not familiar.” 'Fhe 
counter-proof is afforded by the few ca.se.s in which 
nations have retained their innocence uu<l their vigour 
by saving their citizens from the plague of learning: 
the ancient Persians, the Scythians, the Gormaii.s, the 
Romans in the days of their poverty and ignonmeo, the 
savages of America, and, most notable of all, Hparta, 

nicety when emo shrmld call anti when only a liithT iwml In* kciiI ; 
when one ought to be at htmia; tbo ofl'or« right to inaktt ami to 
accept; the length of time on© should be absom tnnn ttiwii aftt-r a 
bereavement; the exact degree of sadness to bo «litiwn on tin* of 
different people. All do precisely the mme thing in the name circum- 
stances as if they were so many soldiers or marionettes. 
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''that republic of demi-gods rather than of men, as 
famous for its happy ignorance as for the wisdom of 
its laws.” 

After laying the foundations of his thesis on this 
pseudo-history/ Rousseau proceeds in the Second Part 
to show in some detail what evils learning has wrought, 
and mentions the fostering of luxury, the corruption of 
art and science themselves, the loss of the military 
virtues and the depraving of youth by means of a bad 
education. There is no need to follow him through the 
confused medley of this part of his discussion. It will 
be a sufficient illustration of its tenor to quote his 
remarks on education. 

" If the cultivation of the sciences is prejudicial to the 
martial qualities of a people,” he says, " it is still more 
so to the moral qualities. From our very first years, an 
absurd education bedecks our minds and corrupts our 
judgments. On all hands I see immense institutions, 
where young people are educated at great expense and 
taught everything but their duty. Tour children do 
not know their mother-tongue and yet speak others 
that are used nowhere. They can compose verses which 
are almost beyond their comprehension. Without being 
able to distinguish truth from error, they have the art 
of confusing others by specious arguments. Yet they 
do not know the meaning of words like ' magnanimity,’ 
'equity,’ 'temperance,’ 'humanity,’ and ' courage.’ The 
sweet word 'fatherland’ never falls on their ear; and if 
they hear God mentioned, it is as a being to be dreaded 
rather than reverenced. To repeat the words of one 
wise man: 'I would rather my pupil passed his time 

1 It must be remembered that, as Morley points out, Kousseau was 
entirely wanting in either taste or serious regard for history ” ( FoitairCj 
p. 293), and that he fashions it to suit his argument. 
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playing at ball. If he got no other good, his body at 
any rate would be more nimble.’ I am aware that 
children need to be kept busy and that idleness is the 
danger most to be dreaded in dealing with them. 
What, then, should they learn ? That really is a fine 
question! Let them learn what they must do when 
they come to be men, and not what they had better 
forget.” ^ 

It has been necessary to follow the lino of thought in 
the Discourse, not for its intrinsic nicrits, which indeed 
are but moderate, but because it i.s scarcely possilfic to 
understand the various applications of Rousseau’s social 
philosophy unless we see it in its origin. Let us be 
clear, then, about its import. Osten.sibly it. is an atback 
on all forms of culture which are coinprehonded under 
the terms “ science ” and “ art.” In reality, it cuts down 
to the very roots of civili.sation. For if wo ask what 
is the gravamen of the charges brought by Rousseau 
against culture, wo find as the fundamental oll’emto that 
the varied forms assumed by culture arc all piaMlucts 
of the human reason. “Are wo to say that the evil 
wrought by the sciences and tho arts is peculiar to our 
own age?” he asks. “No, gontlomen ' the evils caused 
by our vain curiosity aro as old a.s tho world." Hero in 
a phrase we get to tho very core of Rou.s.scau’s doctrine 
of man and society. The sciences and tho arts, ovory- 
thing in which society ministers to moro than tho 
physical being of man, is but tho produ(;t of a. vain 
curiosity. Reason, in dissipating tho darkno.ss in whicli 

^ Bousseaii addji} a long quotation from M<mtaigne ^ t hi* wihv. nuin ’ 
to whom he refers— about tho eduoaMon of tho ^S|fartfuia 

® In this connection, it is significant that RouBSi*a« urok tho words 
“ the sciences and tho arts ” as a stock phrase, ami makoH no iittcniipi 
to discuss the two constituents of it separately. In othor wokIb, Iui m 
not really discussing the “ scienoas** and the but the cuiture 

of which they are typical expressions* 
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nature had enveloped man, did Mm the momentous 
disservice of raising him above himself.” “Himself,” 
on this view of things, was in the first instance a creature 
with merely corporeal wants, a body without soul or 
mind. Then somehow or other the meddling intellect 
appeared on the scene and added the mental to the 
purely animal wants; and urged on by this vain 
curiosity which made it impossible for him to confine 
himself within his original limits, man gradually created 
for himself various social institutions to satisfy these 
new wants. All this indeed is but hinted at in the 
Discourse; for there is a striking absence of the 
psychological analysis which is one of the most valuable 
features of his subsequent writings. But even in the 
absence of explicit analysis, it is not difficult to discern 
the later psychology taking shape. The vain curiosity 
that works such mischief in man’s life is reason desert- 
ing its primary function of ministering to animal wants 
and setting up fresh wants of its own which are really 
alien to man’s nature; and the sciences and the arts 
which come into being as a result of this illegitimate 
extension of the operations of reason are but exaggerated 
forms of the deeper disease of social life. 

In short, what we have here is the dominant antithesis 
of Rousseau’s philosophy of life, the antithesis of nature 
and society, in its first crude form. The opposition, 
indeed, is not stated anywhere in the Discourse in so 
many words. One might almost say that the conception 
of a state of nature in which man could live truer to 
himself than is possible under ordinary social conditions 
had not yet taken form at the time when the Discourse 
was written. Once or twice he refers to “nature,” but 
he makes no attempt to define or explain it. Seemingly 
the idea of a state of nature meant for him at this time 

' E 
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nothing more than the primitive animal condition, 
the condition of man apart from society; nature was 
only that-which-is-not-society. In other words, the 
fundamental motive of his thought in the discussion of 
culture and civilisation in the Discourse was a mere 
negation. He writes out of a deep sense of dissatisfaction 
with all the institutional products of the human spirit, 
and the result is criticism and condemnation unrelieved 
by any touch of idealism from a faith in a possible better. 
Like the Preacher, he can see nothing Imt vanity in all 
the works that men do under the sun ; all is but “ vanity 
and striving after wind.” Not that Rousseau is a mis- 
anthrope in the ordinary sense of the word. That charge 
he would have repelled with indignation.^ Even though 
the saving distinction between tho goodness of the 
individual and the badness of society that plays so large 
a part in the later writings is not to bo hnmd in the 
Disccncrse, there is certainly nothing in its argument 
contrary to the spirit of tho distinction. Towards his 
fellows, Rousseau shows no bitternc.ss. Now as always, 
his complaint is against the evils inherent in tho 
constitution of society. But, misjinthropo or no mis- 
anthrope, his Discov/rse is tho expression of a most 
thorough-going cynicism. Rogarditrg all tho develop- 
ments of man’s reason as so many oxci'osconcos on his 
nature, he is forced to think of tho ideals of humanity 
as wholly due to a disordered imagination which creates 
a vain unrest and then seeks a futile .siitisfaction in 
culture ; and ultimately ho is led to deny tho worth of 

^ la a letter written to a corresjiondeiit wIki thoeght, of rewoinciog 
society altogether, in tlie very year when tho Dmou rm mm writ! on 1 1 # 41^ ), 
he calls the misanthropos ** tho mortal mmilm of th« Iniman moi*/* C/l 
also Mousmm jmi de iL: “Tho real if a 

being so contradiotory can eaclst. , , . For rml inkanthropj, how- 
ever, see Ms Oorrespondarmt Got. 13, 1T5S. 
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all the social relationships save those that are con- 
cerned with the beggarly rudiments of physical exist- 
ence. Diogenes in his tub was not more out of touch 
with the common life of men than Rousseau attacking 
the sciences and the arts. 

6. The Permanent Cynicism in Ronsseau's Thought . — 
It is not possible for a person with a sane mind to con- 
tinue permanently in a merely negative attitude. Sooner 
or later the attempt to give voice to dissatisfaction leads 
one beyond it. This is what happened in Rousseau’s 
case. In the second Discourse he set himself to define 
with exactness the implicit ideas of the Discourse on the 
Sciences and the Arts; and later on he proceeded to a 
constructive application of his principles which led him 
beyond the crude cynicism of this period to some kind 
of reconciliation of the conflicting ideas of nature and 
society. And yet, though he was led by the evolution of 
his thought and experience to modify his attitude to 
society, the change was never entirely completed. Even 
with the recognition of social institutions as in some 
sense natural, or at any rate as not wholly unnatural, 
there persists some of the anti-social bitterness of the 
first Discourse, which leads to the constant intrusion of 
ideas difficult to reconcile with those more true to the 
later point of view. The consequence is a certain lack 
of unity about all the later writings. Like some great 
building begun in one age and finished in another, in 
which old style and new appear in discordant com- 
bination, they can never be made wholly harmonious. 
This must always be kept in mind by the student 
of the Emile and the other writings of the later and 
worthier period when he finds adjacent ideas in patent 
contradiction. 

The explanation of this conflict of old and new is 
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comparatively simple. In the first place, it must bo 
remembered that Rousseau was nearly forty years of 
age before finding utterance for his deepest thoughts.^ 
Under any circumstonces, ideas that have behind them 
the experience of well-nigh a lifetime arc almost certain 
to form a static element in the structure of mind, which 
resists change of any kind; and when those idesas do 
not come to elesir consciousness t.ill an age when the 
mind has lost the plasticity of yout h — as in Hou.sseau’s 
ease — it is almpst inevitable that they slmuld main(,ain 
themselves in something like their first form what- 
ever changes a wider experience may have brought. 
In the second place, Rousiscau was, ns a rule, little 
distressed by the appearance of inconsisttmey in his 
arguments. Marvellou.sly acute and rigidly logical in 
the development of any idea that, interested him, 
his was the intuitive rather than the logical type of 
mind, the mind that does not easily grasp tln^ relation 
of the ideas with which it is <iealing to other ideas 
outside its immediate intoro.Ht. It was a right, judg- 
ment he passed on hinusolf when he sidd that he, <lid 
not think in wholOvS. Absorbed in the ideas immedi- 
ately before him, he rarely attempted to bring his 
thoughts on different subjects into the muty of a. 
system.® His thinking was moi’o a process of musing 

^ In bis commentH on the at tb« time of it« |mlil 

Grimm rightly refers to this as a faot that heli»s to explain Ko 
attitnde to life: “ tJn cltss gnmds malhaurs do M, HaiwKoiiUt d’rtre 
parvenu h, Fago do qimranto aus sans so doutcr fie sc«i talent*” (/arrr* 
spondance lUteraire, v,”-«^June 17t)2* 

® In reply to d’Alembert, who had charged him with iiictmsisteiicy, 
he urged that the truth changes its form according to time and pIiitHi, 
and that what might be said in Farls should |H*rhaps not be saitl in 
Geneva* The Marquis of Mirabeau wrote to him : ” Vmw tites imi jours 
yrai solon votre otmscleuoe momontianSe.** Qimtima also Didfirot/s 
judgment on him : ” Sa philosophic, s*il on a une, ost tits picotm ei do 
morccaux.”— pp* -11, 52* 
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than of active reflection, and he was generally content 
to let the argument carry him along with it, indifferent 
to a paradoxical ending or even to a flagrant inconsis- 
tency. It is obvious that with a mind like this, which 
felt its way to the truth rather than forced experience 
to yield up its meaning to the demands of thought, 
the co-existence of two irreconcilable views of life was 
possible without causing any serious inconvenienced 

The best demonstration of this characteristic double- 
mindedness of Kousseau is furnished by the detailed 
study of a treatise like the Emile, in which he is 
dealing with a subject like education, which forces 
him to abandon his first social philosophy and yet 
provides continual temptation to relapse into it. As 
it is important to realise how much the attitude of 
mind that crystallised in the attack on the sciences 
and the arts affected his subsequent thought, one or 
two illustrations may be given from the later views 
on education. 

The first will be a curious story from the Memoirs 
of Madame d'Epinay, sometimes told as illustrating 
Kousseau's general educational position, but more cor 
rectly taken as marking the transition to his later views. 
'' I was conversing with Eousseau and M. de Margency,” 
she writes to Grimm in 1757, “ on the method that Linant 
[the tutor] was following with my son. . . . All at once 
it occurred to me to remark that it was a very difficult 
matter to educate a child. ‘ I agree with you, madame,’ 
Rousseau replied, ' seeing that nature has not made 
fathers and mothers to educate, nor children to be 
educated.’ This reply of his bewildered me. ' What 

^ The student may get some light on the mind of Rousseau by 
reading carefully the brilliant self-analysis ot Rowsea% juge de Jean- 
Jacques, ii. 
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do you mean ? ’ said 1. Margency burst out laughing, 
and added what I had not dared to add : ‘You have an 
educational scheme of your own in your head, have you 
not?’ ‘That is quite true,’ replied Rotisseau in the 
same matter-of-fact tone,” 

Here in this story we have the conflicting ideas pre- 
sented in the briefest compass. Rousseau begins with 
the unqualified assertion that education as part of the 
whole system of social life is essentially an artifice tliat 
has no basis in the original nature of parents or children ; 
and then, with a complete turn round, admits that ho 
has an educational plan of his own, which would pre- 
sumably be “ according to nature.” 

When we come to the Emile, in which this educa- 
tional scheme was embodied, we find the same pheno- 
menon. For example, consider the fact that the tutor 
takes the boy away to a country village to get a suitable 
environment for him. Why docs ho do so ? Rousseau 
suggests two answers which presuppose fundamentally 
different views of the relations of men in society. The 
first is that under the conditions of village life is to bo 
found the closest approximation to complete isolation 
that can be got in a civilised country.* Even in a 
village, of course, ho will not escape the porvortijig 
influences of society. “But whore are wo to put the 
child to bring him up as an unintelligent automaton?® 
Shall we keep him in the moon or on a desert island ? 

^For the point of yiow, com para MuMeuu jmjt dr. L, ‘‘ In 

hnman society, all that the wise man can <k) is to witlniraw hlni«olf 
from the world as mnch as possible, ami to remain wlwiro charum Inm 
placed him, satisfied that by doing nothing ho ayoiclK running into 
harm and, falling into new errors*** 

, * This is only an esiaggerated expression ot the principle c^f negative 
education. lioussean’s view Is that until the boy mimm tin? iigo of 
fifteen,' whan intellect and consoienoe both U<*gin to iinictiun, the boy 
is virtually an automaton in conduct. 
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Are we to separate Mm from every human being ? If 
he lives in the world, he will constantly have before him 
the spectacle and example of others. He will see other 
children of his own age, he will see his parents, his 
neighbours, his governess, his lackey, and even his tutor, 
who after all will not be an angel. This objection is 
a weighty one.”^ But there is another answer to the 
question, which may be taken as the mature conviction 
of Rousseau when his judgment was not perverted by the 
prejudice left in his mind by the earlier anti-social view 
which he had for the most part outgrown. It is that the 
tutor took the boy to a village, not with the intention of 
attempting the impossible task of escaping from society, 
but for the purpose of finding a community of a simple 
order which he could so far control that every factor 
in it might be made to promote the right development 
of his pupil as a member of society. 

Let us take another example from the Emile. In the 
Second and Third Books Rousseau decrees that the boy 
is not to study history till he reaches adolescence. 
Here again in his various utterances we find the same 
mixture of motives. On the one hand, there is the 
sound principle that abstract subjects demanding the 
mature mind of the adult for their comprehension are 
out of place in the curriculum of the child, whose mind 
is largely confined within the world of the senses. This, 
for the most part, is the argument used for the exclusion 
of the humanistic subjects from the primary education. 
But, on the other hand, another argument, hinted at 
rather than developed, is that history, consisting of the 
records of social life, is ipso facto an evil thing calcu- 
lated to give a wrong bias to the immature mind. So 


^ Emile f a, 70 . 
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far as this idea enters into the discussion, we have a lapse 
into the cynicism of the first Discourse. 

Further illustration will bo provided by our study of 
the Emile. It may only be noted in conclusion that, 
taken as a whole, the EmiU shows the sumo undecided 
attitude of mind. We may, if we will, regard (ho Emile. 
as the application of the cynical view of .social relations 
in the sphere of education. That is (ho (amnnon view. 
Or, again, we may see in it an attempt to bring about a 
reconciliation between nature and society in a phase of 
life that is related to both nature an<l society, 'fhab is 
the view which does more Justico to R(ais.seau’s intention. 
But probably we come nearest the truth if we ro<iugui.sc 
that Rousseau’s outlook is not single but double, and 
that his advance towards the truth is always hampered 
by the persistence of earlier error. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE DISCOURSE ON INEQUALITY 

1. The Maturing of Rousseau^ s Genius. — The judg- 
ment of the Academy with regard to the Discourse on 
the Sciences and the Arts was promptly confirmed by the 
interest of the public. "'Its success is quite unprece- 
dented/' wrote Diderot to the author. From obscurity, 
Rousseau at once passed into the full light of literary 
fame. A fiattering number of writers hurried forward 
to the defence of the sciences and the arts, including 
no less a man than Stanislaus, Eung of Poland. To 
have a king for an adversary, as M. Beaudouin says, 
is an honour which does not come to a man of letters 
every day; and Rousseau duly appreciated the honour. 
Though protesting against the time wasted by the task, 
Rousseau replied at length to Stanislaus and the more 
important of his other critics; and though he made 
no substantial addition to the ideas already expounded, 
he revealed himself even more than in the Discourse 
as the master of a clear, incisive style of writing, and 
showed a surprising genius for controversial exposition.^ 
It was more than ever evident that a new force had 
appeared in French literature. 

The effect of this success was nowhere more manifest 
than in the change that came over Rousseau himself. 

^ Rousseau, says Vxllemain, had in the highest degree “ le g^nie de 
la controverse et de I’k-propos.” JOixhmtUme siiole, p. 281. 

7 » 
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The increasing directness and forcefulness of his con- 
troversial utterances was indicative of a profound 
change in his outlook on life. After long waiting, 
with the heart growing ever more weaiy, he had found 
himself; and the discovery declared itself in the grow- 
ing certainty of expression and in the rapid ripetnng 
of all his powers. “ From the lively effervesccixa-i which 
began in his soul at this time,” wrote Rous-soau about 
himself long afterwards, “there burst forth flashc.s of 
genius that lighted with brilliance everything he wrote 
through ten years of fever and delirium ; and for a 
season ho astonished Europe by productions in which 
common souls saw only eloquence and wit, but which 
won the recognition of the noblest and l>est as w'orthy 
to rank with their own.”^ This is indeed an extra- 
vagant claim, but iissuredly not too extravagant, !is the 
reader of the extrjmrdinary .scries of books produced 
in rapid succession in the.so ton fevered years may 
judge for himself. 

2. The Discowae (m IneqxuiUtij. — The first of those 
was another prize Di.scourso.® Again it was the 
Academy of Dijon which gave Rousseau his chance. 
In the first Discourse, and .sid)soquontly in one of 
his Replies, he had referred with some wjirmth to the 
evils of inequality among men as the root of all the 
evils that vex society; and the Academy, which had 
evidently been satisfied with the distinction that, had 
come to it through its laureate, soomod to have sot its 
new subject to draw forth another dissorUition from him. 
The subject proposed was : What is the source of in- 
equality among men, and how far is it in acconhince 
with natural law ? 

' It<msmuju00 IL 

. , ^ Thii time Eoussetu was not awawleti the prim* 
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If the subject was not devised for Rousseau, it was 
certainly one likely to suit him. During the interven- 
ing years his mind had been busy following up the 
train of ideas suggested but not developed in the first 
Discourse, and even his social manners bore witness 
to his change of view. In outward token of his con- 
tempt for all conventions, and in the endeavour to bring 
his practice into line with his theory, he adopted a ga’rb 
that was ostentatiously simple : he ceased wearing lace 
and silk stockings, laid aside his sword, and sold his 
watch, thanking heaven that he would no longer need 
to know the hour. At the same time, he determined 
to refrain from every emplojTment that would make him 
subject to the will of others, and announced himself 
ready to copy music at so much a page.^ More im- 
portant as an indication of the movement of his thought 
than this theatrical renunciation of the ways of the 
world was the note of revolution which began to appear 
in his Replies to his critics, all the more significant 
because it was accompanied by a deepening reflection 
with regard to the meaning of the appeal to nature 
made uncritically in the first Discourse, The Last 
Reply is specially worthy of note; for in it we see 
Rousseau making his way to the distinction between 
the goodness of man and the badness of society, which 
changed his problem from a sociological one with which 
he was not specially fitted to deal, into one of psycho- 
logy in which he was a master, and so prepared the 
way for the second Discourse. 

If in discussing the origin of inequality among men 
he had continued to foUow the line of thought begun 

Here Eonsseau’s sentiment got the better of his logic. Even in 
copying music, a man becomes the servant of his patrons, as Rousseau 
soon discovered when Parisian society came calling on him to give 
orders for work. 
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in the first Discourse, he would probably have contented 
himself with an historical treatment of the subject, and 
attempted to show that contemporary social conditions 
were the result of a decline and fall from primitive 
grace. This indeed is what ho is generally believed 
to have done; and the historical framework on which 
his ideas are arranged is partly re.sponsible for the 
misinterpretation. Neverthele.s.s, it, is only a careless 
reading of the Discourse, and especially of tlus very 
explicit statements of the Prcfaee, that makes .such 
a misinterpretation possible. What. Rou.ssoau is really 
concerned to discover is not the details of life in a long- 
forgotten state of nature, of which ho himself fratikly 
says that it is impo.ssible to .sjiy anything, but those 
ultimate facts about human nature which arc the biisis 
of society. 

There is only one way to understand the difi'orenees 
among men that are manife.st in the inequalities of 
social life, he points out in the Preface: that, is, to 
know man’s nature. The difficulty is that-, do what 
we will, it is scarcely possible “to di.stiuguish what, is 
original and what is artificial” in Tuan ns we kiutw 
hiin.^ To make that distinction, wo must gtit back 
to “man as nature has made him, right, through 
all the modifications produced in his original con- 
stitution by the long succession of time and circum- 
stances, and separate what i.s essential iVom the 
changes and additions made to his primitive con- 
dition by accident and by progrc.ss.” Tlio human 
soul is not unlike the sea-god Glaucus, which was 
so disfigured by wind and tide that it wsis more like 

As a matter of fact, it is not merely diiloiilt bat impossible. Many 

of the difficulties of Koussoau’s social pbilosuphy prooood fnuu ilm 
attempt to maintain as absolute a distinction that is tudy rolativo. 
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a wild beast than a god.^ In the course of the ages, 
it has been so much changed in society — by the acqui- 
sition of a multitude of truths and errors, by modifica- 
tions of the physical constitution, and by the jarring 
of the passions — as to be well-nigh unrecognisable. 
The only conclusion which the facts seem to warrant 
is that we can never know what kind of a being the 
primitive ancestor of man was. The human race 
differs from age to age : for which reason Diogenes 
failed to find a man, because he sought among his 
contemporaries for the man of an age that no longer 
existed. And for the same reason the quest for a 
sure knowledge of the original nature of man will 
always end in failure. What, then, are we to do ? 
Obviously, if we are to make the distinction be- 
tween inherent and acquired characters in human 
nature, the materials for our investigation must be 
found in the men of our own age, and our results will 
always be more or less conjectural. The facts are 
before us: the difficulty is in the interpretation of 
them. All that any man can claim, all that Rousseau 
claims for himself, is that his view of the constitutioxn 
of man makes it easier to understand humanity as we 
know it. 

3. The Hypothetical Man of Nature . — ^What Rousseau 
says about the state of nature must be read in the light 
of the explicit statement that he makes no pretension 
to historical truth. “Let us begin,’’ he says in words 
open to misconstruction but nevertheless quite intel- 
ligible, “by setting aside all the facts,” It is a matter 
of no consequence whether the first man had long nails 
like talons, as Aristotle supposed, or had a covering of 
skin like that of the bear, or walked on all-fours. These 

^ The illustration is borrowed from Plato. 
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are questions of fixct that have no particular bearing on 
the problem in hand. The picture ho ])ropo.ses to dra w 
of the state of nature has nothing to do with the actual 
history of mankind. It is avowedly hypothetical, “in- 
tended to throw light on the nature of things rather 
than to show their real origin,” Just like those hypo- 
theses which, as Rousseau rightly points out,, physicists 
.are constantly making in discussing the structure of the 
universe.^ In short, when Rousseau refers to the. state 
of nature, he would have us understand that ho is 
speaking of “a state which no longer o.vi.sts, which it. 
may bo never did exist, and winch probably never will 
exist, but of which nevertheless we need to have proper 
ideas if we are to judge rightly eoncorning our present 
condition.” 

Let us see, then, what Rous-scau has to sity about this 
imaginary man of nature. Taking full ailvantage of t he 
liberty he has claimed to follow the course suggested by 
his own speculations, ho begins by assuming that from 
all time man’s form has boon much what it. is to-day : 
that men have always walked on two feet., used their 
hands as they use them now, and stood erect, able to 
survey the whole of nature and to measure the vast 
expanse of heaven with their oyo.s. The one thing that 
distinguishes the primitive man from his latter-day 
fellow is the absence of what Rousseau calls the supra- 
natural gifts (by which, of course, ho moans tho .special 
characteristics that man owes to society) and of tho arti- 
ficial faculties that have been acquired <luriTig his long 
development. “When I think of this man as he must 

^ Examples from modem soienca will readily occur to ihv reader; 
for example, the meafcal piotures employed by the chemist whiui 
discussing molecular structure, the physicist^s hymthotical concept 
tion of the atom, the biologist's conception of the germ ctdl and 
its elements. 
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have been when he came forth from the hands of 
nature/’ he says, “I see an animal less strong than 
some of the animals, less agile than others, but, 
taking him all in all, better organised than any of 
them. I see him satisfying his hunger under an oak, 
quenching his thirst at the first stream, and finding 
his bed under the same tree that furnished his repast : 
and lo, all his wants are satisfied!” Constantly ex- 
posed to inclement weather and accustomed to defend 
himself from the attacks of wild beasts or to seek safety 
in flight, he needed to be sturdy and vigorous ; and his 
children, inheriting his constitution and strengthening 
it by means of the same exercises that produced it, 
acquired all the strength of which the human frame is 
capable. “ Nature dealt with them precisely as the law 
of Sparta dealt with the children of the citizens. She 
strengthened those with a good constitution and allowed 
the others to perish.” In a word, the primitive man 
was in all essential respects an animal, sufficient unto 
himself. He can only be described in negative terms : 

without industry, without speech, without a dwelling- 
place, without wars and without allies, without need 
of his fellows and without any desire to harm them, 
perhaps without ability to recognise them individually.” 

4. The Original Element in Man's Nature , — Now 
that we have made the acquaintance of the man-in- 
himself, the question which rises is how far the fiction 
helps us to distinguish the original man from man as 
society has made him. Does it help us at all ? It is 
doubtful ; for, in effect, all that Rousseau tells us by 
means of his fiction is that the natural man is an 
animal, and consequently that if we are to separate 
the original from the acquired in social man, we must 
begin by finding out the characteristics of animal man. 
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As a matter of fact, the Discotirse does not depend for 
its value on the imaginary picture it gives of primitive 
times, but on the analysis made of human nature on 
the assumption that man was originally only an animal. 

Leaving the quasi-historical conception of a state of 
nature out of account, let us see what Rousseau luxs to 
tell us about the characters that pertain to man con- 
sidered merely as an animal. “Savage man,” he tells 
us, “begins with purely animal iunotions. His first 
state is one of perception and feeling, in which respect 
he is the same as all the animals. To will and not to 
wiU, to desire and to fear, are the first and almost the 
only operations of his soul up to the time when new 
circumstances bring about further developments.” The 
first men, then, were limited to “pure sensations ”; >■ 
they learned about the world through the senses, and 
their only ideas were sense-ideas formed by the con- 
course of several sensations,® With this state went 
certain simple emotional reactions (or, as Rous.scau 
usually names them, “passions”) which provided the 
appropriate response to these sonsc-gi\-on ideas in the 
form of actions, expressing either desire or fear. In 
later stages man desires or fears tho objects of which 
he is apprised by his senses, in accordance with the 
ideas his previous experience Inis led him to fitrm ; but 

1 It must bo remombereil thixt Boussoiut’a iwycluilcigy has tho 

common defects of most of tlm pro-Kantian Ho con- 

stantly assumes that there can ho **mer6 sensatimw'** apart from 
concepts, and that these mssive states stmiehow ut other to 

gire us a certain limited knowledge of the presented reality tliat 
produces them in us. 

® Compare Moim&m jwje dt !L : ** smisue! 

est rbommo do la nature.*' With this maybe coimeoiiHi the slatt- 
ment in the Prefaces of the Dimmrm that the obligati* m not lo harm 
one's follows rests not on the fact that they are ratitmnb but that limy 
are semibki.^^ The senses, in short, are origiiiid to itmii ; reason is 
secondary.. ■ 
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in the beginning of things, when he was still on the 
animal level, he had no such experience even if he had 
the capacity for it, and the motion of desire or fear was 
due to ''the simple impulse that comes from nature” 
Something "within him” made him reach out towards 
one set of things, and draw back from another. If we 
seek to determine further the nature of the objects 
connected with these "passions,” we come finally to 
certain elementary needs, and seemingly we must stop 
our analysis with them. When we get to these essen- 
tial needs, we have got down to bedrock in human 
nature. What, then, are these needs? The desires 
of the primitive savage, Rousseau answers, "do not 
go beyond his physical wants. The only good things 
that he knows in the universe are his food, his mate,^ 
and his rest. The only evils he fears are pain and 
hunger.” 

But are these really aU his needs ? Is there nothing 
in his nature which makes him desire his fellows ? At 
this point Rousseau hesitates somewhat. The fact that 
this animal does become a social being seems to suggest 
that even from the beginning he must have been more 
than an animal, and with the usual facility of the faculty 
psychologists in explaining such facts, Rousseau is ready 
on occasion to credit the primitive non-social savage with 
latent " social virtues.” For the most part, however, he 
assumes that, so far as social relationship is concerned, 
man was really on the level of the animals. There is no 
reason, he says, why in the primitive state a man should 
have any more need of another man than a monkey 
or a wolf has of its fellows. In any case, self-love, the 
desire for self-conservation, the interest in one’s own 

^ Not, be it noted, a permanent mate, or even a comparatively per- 
manent mate, bnt any female (wne /emeZ^e), 
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■well-being — call it what you will — “is the only motive 
power in human action.” 

So far Rousseau is in the main consistent. The basal 
physical needs, which are the elementary constituents 
of man’s nature, may all be regarded as particular 
expressions of this primary self-seeking impulse. But 
what are we to say with regard to the supplementary 
principle that Rousseau associates with self-love ? The 
primary operations of the human soul, he says in the 
Preface, are due “to two principles both of them ante- 
cedent to reason : the one interests us keenly in our own 
well-being and preservation, the other inspires in us a 
natural repugnance to seeing any being that feels, and 
especially our own fellows, suffer or perish.” This latter 
feeling of pity, though seemingly as much an original 
element in man’s nature as self-love, is not to bo regarded 
as on the same level with self-love. Rous.seau oven 
suggests (what he explicitly states in the Emile) that it 
is simply a phase of self-love, in so far as it is a feeling 
that puts us in the place of the sufferer and makes his 
suffering ours. It only moderates the activity of self- 
love. It never comes into conflict with it, since in the 
last resort the sole consideration for any man is his own 
good. The practical application of it is the maxim of 
natural goodness : “ Do good to yourself with the mini- 
mum of harm to others,” a mxich loss perfect but, a 
more useful rule of life, according to Rousseau, than the 
golden rule to do to others as you would have them do 
unto you, — for which, indeed, there is no place in hi.s 
ethics of self-conservation. 

6. The Departure from the State of Nature , — It is 
only when it becomes necessary to show how human 
society arose out of the primitive condition, that, t,ho 
essential weakness of the attempt to distinguish rigidly 
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between what man is in himseE and wliat he becomes 
by social modification betrays itself. This animal man 
turns out to be only too perfect an animal. There is 
nothing in him to accoxmt for the fact that he did not 
remain an animal. Of this difficulty Rousseau is him- 
self aware. When he indicates the need for language as 
a condition of progress, he has to admit that there is no 
reason why animal man, lacking all communication with 
others of his kind, should ewer need to speak, or how, 
if he did, he could ever acquire the art. He cannot 
escape from the dilemma that either man was a social 
being from the beginning and in consequence developed 
speech, or that man was a mere unit who could never 
escape from his isolation to the extent required for 
acquiring speech and becoming social. He evades the 
difficulty, however, by postulating a fortuitous con- 
course of various external causes, which might never 
have occurred and without which man would have 
remained for ever in his primitive condition.” 

But even if the possibility of evolution under such 
fortuitous conditions be granted, it may still be asked 
what there was in man's nature to make progress 
towards social life possible with their aid. The answer 
that Rousseau gives is significant, Man as an animal 
differs from all other animals in lacking definite in- 
stincts. An animal, he says, is only an ingenious 
machine, to which nature has given senses to make 
it self-winding. There is one difference, however, 
between man and beast. In the activities of the beast 
nature does everything, whereas man as a free agent 
has a share in determining his own activities. The 
one chooses or rejects by instinct, the other by an act 
of liberty. And from this difference proceeds all the 
rest. In the first place, it is to the absence of a 
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complete set of instincts capable of determining all bis 
actions mecbanically that man owes bis distinctively 
spiritual character as an agent free to willJ In tbe 
second place, it is to tbis same defect tbat man owes 
tbe capacity for an indefinitely continued improvement 
tbat depends ultimately on bis reason. Lacking in- 
stincts, primitive man was forced to make good tbe lack 
by tbe development of tbe understanding. “ Whatever 
tbe moralists may say, tbe human understanding owes 
much to tbe passions. It is by their activity tbat our 
reason becomes perfect. We only seek to know because 
we desire to enjoy; and it is not possible to conceive 
bow any one who had neither desires nor fears should 
ever take tbe trouble to reason.” And hero appears tbe 
little rift within tbe lute ; for in tbe outcome the animal 
understanding which is but the servant of the passions is 
transformed into the reason which is no longer content 
to serve, but proceeds to create new needs of its own 
and to rule where once it served. Through the de- 
veloped understanding comes the power to act on ideas 
instead of on mere instinctive impulses, a power tJiat 
begins by raising man above all the other animals and 
finally removes him from their kingdom altogether 
into a kingdom of his own. 

The story of human progress, as llou.sscau tolls it, 
is the story of a Fall. With melancholy satisfa(ition 
he shows that it is maifs intellect which is the source of 
aU his misfortunes; and that but for his intclloc.t ho 
might have remained in the original animal state, didl 
and stupid, but good and happy. As things are, it is 
to the fatal power of self-perfection through tho activity 
of reason that he owes the insight and tho errons, tho 

^ Of* iv, 265, 266 {Omfession of Faith of t/w Savoyard Vicar), 
for another expression of the same idea. 
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virtues and the vices, which make him in the long run 
the tyrant of himself and of nature. '' It would be a 
dreadful thing to be compelled to praise the beneficence of 
the man who first suggested to the dwellers by the banks 
of the Orinoco the use of those boards they bind on the 
temples of their children and thus secure to them some 
part at least of their original imbecility and happiness.'' 
Dreadful indeed 1 ^ 

6. The Evils of Society . — In the First Part of the 
Discourse Rousseau has shown, as he thinks, that in 
a state of nature the differences that make men unequal 
in society are scarcely if at all appreciable. In the 
Second Part he goes on to show the origin and progress 
of inequality consequent on the successive develop- 
ments of the human mind. He foUows the evolution 
of society through its various phases: the first houses, 
the establishment of permanent family relations, the 
gradual growth of a conscious individuality leading to 
a conflict of interests among the different individuals, 
the beginnings of property, the invention of the arts 
of agriculture and metallurgy, the formation of a com- 
munity by contract, and so on through a long series 
of stages up to modern government. 

With the details of this ''conjectural” reconstruction 
we have no further concern. There is, however, some- 
thing to be learned from this Second Part with regard 
to the grounds on which Rousseau critieises social 
institutions, that will serve to throw further light on 
his conception of the opposition of nature and society. 
Let us consider what these grounds are. 

The life of primitive man, as we have seen, hke the 

^ Bousseau has been solemnly reproved for this passage by a hostile 
critic. Surely it is evident that Bousseau is poking fun at bis own 
views by showing where they lead when carried to extremes. 
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life of the animal, is characterised by its simplicity and 
uniformity. His wants are few, and the methods of 
satisfying them do not vary much. Hence, as Rousseau 
says, the first men “all fed on the same food-stuffs, lived 
in the same way, and did exactly the same things.” 
Something of the regularity that appears in all the 
phenomena of nature is to be seen in their lives. Now, 
the inevitable result of the development of speech and 
intelligence concurrent with the beginnings of human 
fellowship is to disturb this uniformity. As soon as 
the imagination is able to present to the mind ideas 
of desirable objects, man ceaso.s to be confined to the 
objects to which in his primitive days instinct or habit 
compelled an immediate and unvarying respon.S0. One 
oak-tree is no longer as good to him as another; and 
the females of his kind begin to a.ssume different values 
for him according to his preference. With the growth 
of the discriminating mind, individual liking — and, it 
may be, caprice — takes the place of law. (^onsidor, for 
example, the case of the sox relationship. At finst, as 
we have seen, there is no differenco between one woman 
and another for the animal man. But with the estab- 
lishment of abodes more or less permanent and family 
ties of corresponding fixity, the animal relationship 
gradually changes into human love. It is no longer 
any woman that pleases a man, but the one partieuliir 
woman of his choice. “The instinctive impulse of sex 
is at first indeterminate: the one sox is drawn to the 
other. This is the movement of nature, (..'hoiee, prefer- 
ence, personal attachment are the work of intolligeiuie, 
preju^ce, and habit. For a man who had no idea 
of worth and beauty, every woman would be ctpiully 
good, and the first comer would always bo the most 
lovable. So far from love being a product of nature. 
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it is the bridle of natural impulse. It is due to it that, 
except the beloved, the members of the one sex mean 
nothing for the other.” ^ Another phase of the same 
evolution appears in the rise of private property. In the 
state of nature (that is, in the animal economy) there 
is no distinction between ''mine” and "thine” of more 
than a temporary kind. But once man can think and 
hold the idea of better and worse before his mind, it is 
inevitable that each individual should wish to get and 
to hold those things that seem best to him. Property, 
in fact, is the most obvious external expression of 
morality. It bears concrete witness to the fact that 
once man has risen above animal immediacy, he no 
longer acts on casual presentations, but orders his life 
by relation to certain permanent ideas or ends that 
he keeps before himsel£ 

But in this Discourse Rousseau does not choose 
to regard the tendency to idealise particular objects 
and to build up an individuality of one’s own by 
relation to the individualised objects as in any sense 
good. He has certainly laid hold of the profound truth 
that there are no individuals in nature ; and that apart 
from a mind which detaches and abstracts and reunites 
the facts of experience as units, there can be no such 
thing as individuality. But instead of recognising that 
nature thus individualised is being seen far more truly 
than when seen by an animal or a savage incapable 
of unifying thought, he attributes the changed view 
of things to a faculty of imagination that perverts the 

^ EmUe^ iv. 17. I have quoted the passage from the Emile in spite 
of the fact that there is one phrase in it foreign to this stage of 
Bousseau’s thought : that, namely, in which love is said to be the 
briie of natural impulse. There are no indications in the Eucourse 
that Kousseau has yet realised the need of a bridle for any natural 
impulse. 
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facts and misleads its unhappy possessor into confusing 
what he thinks or imagines with what is. That is to 
say, his doctrine is really an inverted idealism. He 
admits the constructive work of mind in creating a 
world of its own, but discounts the worth of its creations 
as something spurious and unreal, because the product 
of an individual mind. In the Emile, where this view 
reappears with certain differences, it is expressly said 
that the activity of imagination forces its mental con- 
struct on the facts of sense-experience and is in this 
way one of the main sources of intellectual error. Here 
the doctrine takes a more practical form in that the 
evils credited to imagination are evils of conduct. But 
fundamentally the source of the error is regarded a.s the 
same in both cases. The understanding of man, which 
nature intended to direct his actions to the satisfaction 
of physical needs, sets up new nced.s of a false kind, 
limitless in extent, and quite incapable of .satisfaction 
by means of the resources at man’s dispo.sal. Hence 
the irrecoverable loss of happiness when man loft his 
first estate. 

But how has the individualising work of the imagina- 
tion brought about the evils of society '{ Because, 
Rousseau answers, it changes self-love {(vnumr <lc .sot- 
mSme) into self-assertion {am.our-2>rojnv). The man 
becomes conscious of himself as an individual ond(»wcd 
with certain rights, and the very consciousness of his 
individuality brings about a complete change in hi.s 
relations with his fellows. Self-love, the primary en- 
dowment of man, is the dominant motive of action 
in every one. In all that a man does, he must, needs 
aim at furthering his own interests and enlarging his 
own life : that is the law of his being. Taken by itself, 
the principle of self-love is neither good nor bad. Its 
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goodness or badness depends on the direction it takes 
in the course of life. Self-assertion, on the other hand, 
is essentially bad. It implies the thrusting forward 
of one’s own interests regardless of those of others, and 
a willingness to forget the natural pity by which the 
promptings of self-love are held in check when they 
threaten harm to others. Now, so long as the mind 
is too imdeveloped for the individual man to prefer 
one thing to another or to make particular things his 
own possessions, self-love remains innocent and harm- 
less. It is the conflict of interests that results from 
the progress of mind towards individuality, and the 
establishment of communities for the realisation of in- 
dividual ends, that pervert’ it into self-assertion and 
destroy the primitive goodness and simplicity of 
human life. Again, take love for an example. This 
sweet and tender sentiment on the least opposition 
“becomes an impetuous madness. Jealousy awakens 
with love; discord triumphs; and the gentlest of the 
passions receives sacrifices of human blood.” In a 
word, in the case of the relations of the sexes, as of 
all other social relations, the forming of communities 
results in a growing sense of individual interest which 
inevitably provokes strife. Far better, it would seem, 
had man remained in the placid stupidity of his 
unawakened animal soul, with few wants, and with 
capacities ample for their satisfaction without need of 
help from others. 

But if mankind degenerates from the first concourse 
of individuals, the downward movement becomes head- 
long once the comparative isolation of savage life is 
left behind, and the arts of agriculture and metallurgy 
tie the social bonds still tighter. In the savage state, 
the individual may occasionally come into relations with 
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his fellow-men, but for the most part he leads a self- 
contained life. He can biuld his own hut, hunt for 
himself, fashion his own simple weapons, and provide 
for his various wants by the skill and strength of his 
own right arm. But once industrial society begins, 
he loses whatever worth he had as a self-sufficient 
individual and is forced by the division of labour to 
depend to an increasing extent on the aid of his fellows. 
In one way individuality is exaggerated to the furthest 
possible extent, in that the worker needs to limit him- 
self to one particular kind of task in the fulfilment of 
his obligations to the community. The irony of the 
situation is that in the close-knit society to which he 
now belongs he is really less an individual than ever. 
Prejudices and customs press upon him on every 
side, and he loses completely the power of acting on 
his own initiative. He must do as others do, and as 
others want him to do. Thus it comes, as Rousseau 
notes, that social man, having reached the furthest 
point of his evolution, reverts to a condition of 
uniformity of action just like the uniformity that 
characterised the life of primitive man. Btit though 
it seems as if the wheel had come round full circle 
and individuality had once more been rcducocl to it.s 
right proportions, Rousseau is as little sati.sficd with 
the new uniformity as he had boon with the in- 
dividuality that first wrought confusion in human 
life. For it seems to him that in this final uniformity 
of social man, the original characters of humanity, whicdi 
make man truly man, have disappeared, and thtw there 
has been lost not merely the individuality that at one 
stage in development counted for so much, but the 
free manhood of the individual as well. 

7. The Noble Savage . — Summing up what has been 
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said, we note that Rousseau distinguishes three stages 
in the history of humanity.^ The first was the state 
of nature, when man was but one animal among others. 
In this pre-social stage, Rousseau would have us believe, 
it was only the generic characters of mankind that were 
brought into play. There was no more individuality 
among men than among monkeys or wolves or any 
other animals. The law of human life was the law of all 
animal life. The impulses of man’s nature were suffi- 
cient guides for the needs of his life. The second was 
a midway stage of savagery, coming after the invention 
of speech and -the first beginnings of communal life. 
Family conditions had become permanent with the 
building of huts, but the family was still the economic 
and political unit, and the other social relations were 
only casual and temporary. At this stage the pristine 
simplicity and regularity continued in large measure. 
The generic needs and passions still dominated life; 
the only difference being that the development of the 
understanding had brought new needs and changed 
some of the methods of satisfying the original ones 
The third stage is modern civilisation, based on the 
arts, and characterised, according to Rousseau, by the 
virtual disappearance of the primitive human characters, 
and their replacement by new habits having their origin 
in social discipline. At this stage the development of 
the individual at the expense of the race is complete : 
''all further progress has been in appearance making 
for the perfection of the individual, and in reality 
making for the decrepitude of the species.” 

What are the practical applications of this whole 
view of the origin and growth of society ? If it be 

^ See the Letter to M. de Beaumont for Eousseau's own summary of 
the three stages of human progress. 
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true that all the ills that vex humanity have followed 
from the departure from the state of nature, it would 
seem as though the best thing to do would be to 
devise some method of restoring mankind to the 
primitive simplicity — for example, the method of those 
Orinoco Indians which Rousseau cites with somewhat 
uncertain approval. But Rousseau is not prepared to 
carry his doctrine to its logical conclusion. In the 
controversy that followed the publication of the first 
Discourse, his reply to those critics who urged this 
consequence on him was that a change .such a.s had 
been made in the course of social evolution is irrever- 
sible and must bo accepted with the best grace po.ssiblo, 
and that culture may even bo justified as Tic(i 0 .s.sary to 
prevent a lapse into a worse barbarism than had existed 
in the primitive times.^ The argument is plainly 
sophistical, and makes a vain attempt to conceal the 
fact that Rousseau has no real desire for a return 
to animal stupidity. Even in the Discoitrse <m In- 
equality, which begins with a laudation of animal man, 
there is a quite definite abandomnout of the view that 
mankind was at its best before any modiileatiou of 
human nature by social influences had taken place. This 
is evident from the aeeoptance of .savagery as (ho ideal 
state. “Though men had beconto le.ss patient and had 
less natural pity, this period of the development of 
the human faculties, keeping a ju.st moan hot ween (he 
primitive indolence and the petulant activif.y of modern 
self-assertion, must have been the happiest, and most, 
lasting period in the history of man. The more one 
thinks of it, the more one is led to regard this s(.ate 
as the b^t for manhood. Man would never have been 
drawn from it but for some sinister accident which it 

' See tht jRejpiy to the of Poland. 
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would have been better for the common weal had never 
happened.” This, he goes on to say, is the happy con- 
dition in which, most savages have been found : and in 
the sentimental ignorance that he shared with his age, 
he glorifies the savage life as one that preserves the 
veritable youth of the human race. 

It must be admitted that this new presentment of 
the man of nature is a more pleasing one than the 
unintelligent, speechless, unmoral animal which he puts 
in contrast with social man in the First Part of the 
Discourse. The noble savage who “is not attached to 
any place, has no prescribed task, obeys no one, has 
no ‘law but his own will, and is compelled to reason 
about every action of his life,” ^ in spite of his obvious 
defects approaches nearer to civilised man than his 
primitive ancestor. If his morality is undeveloped and 
his social nature rudimentary, in will and intelligence 
at least he is bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh; so much so that we begin to wonder whether, 
after all, this is really savage man, and not some un- 
happy Eousseau whose life has been put in conti-a- 
diction with itself by his inability to find a pla,cc iu 
ordinary society. The reasoning savage of li(»usseau’s 
imagination, at any rate, is an abstraction. Ho is 
neither animal man nor social man though ho shares 
qualities with both. He is the typical Individual of 
Kousseau’s thought, as intelligent as his ttivili.scd 
brother, as free as his primitive ancestor, impo.ssible 
as a member of society and yet unthinkable apart 
from it. He is, so to speak, the embodied protest 
of thwarted individuality against a sociioty tha,f, has 
failed to give manhood adequate scope. 

We shall return to the consideration of Eoussoau’s 
^ Mmile, ii. 158. 
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ideal savage at a later time. Meantime we note that, 
in this conception of what is essential to manhood, 
Rousseau has departed almost as far from the original 
type of unsocialised humanity as civilisation itself has 
done. After attributing the undoing of mankind to 
the rise of individuality, it is indeed a strange logic that 
makes him set up as his ideal man one who, on his own 
account of things, differs from the primitive man-in- 
himself chiefly in being an individual. 

8. The Part played by Ed'oeation in Social Evoho- 
tion . — From what has been said, it will be obvious that 
the second Discourse is at the same cynical standpoint 
as the first. The only difierenco is that analysis has 
taken the place of invective. The cynical view is 
apparent in the few references made to education in 
the Discourse. Casual as these are, they show plainly 
enough that Roxisseau realised the dcpondence of the 
whole process of social evolution on education, and 
consequently looked askance at it as one of the sources 
of the evils of civilisation. 

In the primitive state, he tells us, there wa.s no educa- 
tion and no progress, each generation setting out from 
the .same point as its predecessors. It is cdm.uif ion whidi 
makes progress possible; for cduc-ation produces all 
those differences in fuibit which serve to diflcreutiat,(i 
civilised men from one another. “For o.xamJ,)l(^, a robust, 
or a delicate phy.sique is more often the result of a, 
hardy or an effeminate upbringing than of the origimd 
constitution of the body. The same thing holds good 
with regard to the powers of the mind. Education 
does not merely make the difference between (ailturcd 
and uncultured people, but even increases the <liflercnco 
among the former according to tho mca.sure of thoir 
culture.” Education, then, is tho ullimatu cause of 
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those artificial inequalities in the social order which 
are its condemnation. It would almost seem as though, 
on Rousseau's premises, this most characteristic and 
fundamental of social institutions was the worst of 
them all and furthest removed from nature. If he has 
any place for it in his scheme of life, there is nothing 
in this Discourse to indicate what it is. 

9. The Article on Political Economy, — Rousseau's 
presentation of the cynical view of society in the two 
prize Discourses is so single-minded and free from 
qualifications that it caUs for a distinct effort of 
thought to realise that, even at the time of writing 
these Discourses, that view represented only one aspect 
of his political philosophy. The Dedication of the 
Discourse on Inequality to the Republic of Geneva 
indeed suggests this. ''Having had the good fortune 
to be born among you," he says, " I could not reflect 
on the equality established among men by nature and 
on the inequality they themselves have instituted, 
without thinking of the profound wisdom with which 
the two have been united in happy combination in 
this state, for the maintenance of the public order 
and the well-being of the individual citizens. In my 
search for the best and most sensible principles that 
can be laid down on the constitution of a government, 
I was greatly struck to see them all in operation in 
yours." ^ The further exposition of this theme shows 
that these are not merely rhetorical expressions, but 
that they really indicate a profound and suggestive 

^ Of. Letter to M. Perdriau (Nov. 28, 1754): “I am so much 
struck by the conformity which I find between the constitution of 
government deducible from my principles and that which actually 
exists in our republic, that X propose to dedicate my Discourse on 
Inequality to it.'* 
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line of thought about social relations, widely different 
from that followed in the Discmcrse itself (in spite of 
what Rousseau says to the contrary), and no less signifi- 
cant for the subsequent development of his political 
philosophy. Eor example: “If I had had the choice 
of a birthplace for myself, I should have chosen a 
community, limited in its extent to the capacity of 
the human faculties ^ and capable of being well 
governed, a community in which every one woidd be 
fit for his allotted tiisk and no one would need to 
commit to others the functions with which he had 
been charged. ... I should have sought to live and 
die a free man, so far subject to the laws that neither 
I nor any one else would bo able to east off their 
honourable yoke. ... I should have sotight a country 
in which the right of legislating wa.s shared by all the 
citizens: for who are better judges than they of the 
conditions under which it is best to live together in 
the same community ? ” Hero we have in a new form 
a statement of the problem of the lJlm>urKe, and indeed 
of the modern problem of democracy : to find some form 
of common life in which the individual man will nr>t 
sacrifice anything essential to his indivi<luality, or (as 
Rousseau would say) will remain /rcc.® The 
virtually denies that the problem Ciiu bo solved. The 
Dedication, bringing to Rousseau’s mind the excep- 
tional positioix of the little city state as exemplified 
in Geneva,® suggests the possibility of an oboxliouce 

^ Compare witlx this vvhafc Aristotle says about the of the best 
state {Politicitj vii. 4) ; also Social Omtract^ ii, tb 

“ Of, the statonumt of the problem in the Smnal ibrUrdd, i. 

* Villemain draws attention to the importance of Rousseau’s apprtf- 
ciation of the govenxmont of Geneva for his uwxi political theory. 
After pointing out that Montesjjuieu had preceded him in diHcerning 
the good and the evil of the ancient republics, he adds : ‘^Rousseaxx seal 
et le premier en parlent aveo une ardeur ©nthouskite : et rexomple 
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to law and a conformity to social order by no means 
inconsistent with personal liberty and happiness, and 
in this way — though Rousseau is not aware of it — puts 
in question the conclusion reached in the Discourse. 

That the idea adumbrated in the Dedication was not 
a casual notion of doubtful sincerity is proved by the 
article on Political Economy written by Rousseau for 
the Encyclopedic about the same time as the Discourse 
on Inequality was written.^ There we find worked out 
at some length the very idea of social relations which 
the Dedication implies. The article, it must be re- 
membered, was written a considerable time before Adam 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, when the exact boundaries 
of economics had not yet been clearly defined. We are 
not surprised, then, to find that Rousseau's conception 
of Political Economy is very different from the modern 
one.^ Indeed, except in the sections in which he 
discusses taxation, his article deals with the problems 
of government rather than with economic problems 
proper. 

The first principle he lays down is that government 
depends on the existence of the general will of the 


moderne heureux qu’il invoquait sans cesse, Geneve, dont il etait 
redevenn citoyen et co-religionnaire, donne une sort© de reality prd- 
sente h ses souvenirs antiques et k ses utopies.” DixhuitUme silcle, 
p. 234. 

^ The date is uncertain. All that we know with complete certainty 
is that it was written before 1755, the year in which the volume of the 
Encyclo;pedie containing it was published. Girardin thinks it was 
written before the Bimourse on Inequality^ while Beaudouin believes 
that it was written after it. A comparison of the Article with the 
Dedication makes me incline to the former opinion. The Article is 
translated in my Minor Educational Writings of Rousseau. 

2 M. Girardin goes further than this. Eousseau, he says, has in 
him nothing of the modern publicist. He belongs neither to the 
school of Grotius nor to the school of Montesquieu. He pays no 
attention to history, to custom, to the state of morals, or to the age of 
societies. He belongs to the school of the ancients and is wholly 
speculative. 


G 
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state as distinguished from the individual \vills of its 
constituent citizens. The body politic, ho says, is a 
moral being with a will — this general will — which 
always tends to the preservation and well-being of each 
and every member, and is the source of the laws under 
which the citizens live. “ The finst duty of the legislator 
is to make the laws conform to the general will, and the 
first rule of the public economy is tliat the administra- 
tion should bo in conformity with the laws.” But this 
view of the nature of govermnont. immediately raises 
the problem of freedom. How can the citizens be free 
if there is a general will capable of setting aside their 
individual wills ? Rous.seau’s answer is that freedom 
is only attainalilc if we can teach the citizens to be 
virtuous and love their country. “ A man is virtuous,” 
he tells us, “ when his individual will is in conforurity 
with the general will in all respetds, and he spon- 
taneously seeks to do what the people he loves wish 
him to do.” 

10. Public Education . — By tiiis line', of argument, 
Rousseau is led to insist on tho nccijssity for a well- 
directed system of public or national (!<lu<!atiun, having 
as its main aim the making of good <‘itiz(*ns. Ho docs 
not think that this calls for a porfu<^t.ioti Ixyoial the 
actual nature of mankind, or for any attempt t.o suppress 
the passions. Indeed, ho is ready to maintain that, a 
passionless man, if it wore possible to prodtajc him by 
education, woidd make a very had citizen; for the 
essential work of tho educator is to direct tho passions 
so that tho children undergoing training may love the 
beautiful rather than the ugly, tho good mthor than 
the biwl — and if there were no passions, what material 
would he have to work on? “If, for o.xample, we train 
them early in life never to think of their individual 
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interests except in relation to those of the state as 
a whole, and never to regard their own existence as 
having any meaning apart from that of the state, they 
would come in course of time to identify themselves 
in some fashion with this grand Whole, their fatherland, 
loving it with the exquisite sentiment that the solitary 
man keeps for himself, and so transforming into a 
sublime virtue that dangerous disposition from which 
all our vices flow.” All this has been done repeatedly 
in human history ; and it can be done again when- 
ever the state realises the necessity for shaping the 
dispositions of its citizens to public ends, and begins 
the work of education before the natural inclinations 
have taken their own course and become stereotyped 
as habits. 

The consequences of accepting the view that freedom 
within a community presupposes a training in the loyal 
performance of civic duties, as Rousseau sees them, 
are so startling as almost to prompt the question 
whether freedom is not lost in the attempt to secure 
it. The children are to be educated for citizenship, 
and consequently^ (according to Rousseau) must be 
taken out of their fathers’ keeping. We do not permit 
the reason of the individual man to be the sole judge 
of what his duties are, he argues; still less, then, should 
we leave to the intelligence and the prejudice of fathers 
the education of their children, seeing that education 
for citizenship concerns the state more than it concerns 
the parents. The family passes, the state endures. Far 
better put the business of education into the charge 
of the best and wisest men in the state, after the 

^ Note the implication. The ends of the family and of the state are 
so far incompatible that the state must remove the child from the 
family. Compare with this the Platonic communism {Remllmj'jv,) and- 
Pichte’s scheme of national schools {Reden m die deuts^s^fd^ipn).'. A 
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manner of Plato’s Republic, than leave it a matter for 
private caprice. Moreover, if the public authority takes 
upon itself this important function and acquires the 
paternal rights by performing the paternal duties, the 
fathers have no real cause of complaint ; for as citizens 
they would exercise in common the same authority 
over their children which they exercise separately as 
fathers. They will not be obeyed less readily when 
they speak in the name of tlie law than when they 
speak in the name of irature. A rather unconvincing 
argument ! 

“If the children are brought up in common in the 
bosom of equality,” ho goes on, “if they are imbued 
with the laws of the state and the maxim.s of the 
general will, if they are surrounded with objects that 
speak to them unceasingly of the tender mother who 
nourishes them,* of her love for them and of the 
return they owe her, wo cannot doubt that they will 
learn in this way to cherish each ot her as brothers, and 
come to wish only what the community wi.shes, so 
that one day they will become the defenders and the 
fathers of the country of which they have so long 
been the children.” The warrant for this hope is to 
bo found in the fact that a system of publicj education 
like this was actually practised with the happiest 
results by three nations among the ancients — the 
Cretans, the Hpartans, and the Persians, d’ho one 
condition necessary for its success is the l)reaking up 
of the groat nation stetes of the modern world into 
small states like these three. The modern state is too 
large for good government of any kind, and therefore 
quite incompetent to discharge duties so important as 

^ Boosseau meariH tlio BUite, of oouree. Does his figure not put his 
■whole scheme in the ■wrong ? 
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those involved in the direction of a national system 
of education. 

11. The Two Extremes in Rousseau's Political 
Theory , — The Discourse on Inequality and the Article 
on Political Economy^ written, as we have seen, about 
the same time, present a most interesting problem in 
the psychology of belief. The one is based on a 
thorough-going individualism : the other on a socialism 
no less thorough-going. In both the fundamental 
problem is the old problem which has forced itself 
upon the minds of thinking men in every age that 
has outlived its first faith in its social institutions 
— the problem of the right relation between the 
self-conscious individual and his society. At this 
stage of his thought, at any rate, Rousseau has no 
final solution to offer. In these two contemporaneous 
writings, the extremes of perfect freedom for the 
complete unfolding of every potency of man, and of 
an absolute State endowed with all wisdom and 
capable of fitting the whole man for its service, 
stand over against each other, to all appearance 
having nothing in common. 03 micism pushed to its 
furthest limit in uncompromising contempt for every 
form of social institution, working itself out in a mind 
which with all its defects is faithful to its facts, has 
called into being the contradictory idea of social insti- 
tutions so perfect as to leave no opportunity or need 
for the play of individuality. In a word, extremes have 
met, as they ought to meet if, as Hegel has taught us, 
the progress of thought must needs be through con- 
tradiction into the higher truth, which includes the 
partial truths that contradict because they are partial. 
The interesting fact is not that they should meet — that 
is in the nature of thought — ^but that they should have 
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met so soon, and mthin the experience of one man. 
For the present it is sufficient to note the fact of 
the contradiction. In a later chapter we shall discuss 
its bearings on the educational theories, which repre- 
sent one of Rousseau’s mature attempts to solve the 
problem of the right relationship of individual and 
society. 



CHAPTER V 


THE PREPAEATION FOE THE EMILE 

1. Rousseau in Montmorency . — The Discourse on 
Inequality was published in 1755. A year later 
Rousseau left Paris and settled down on the borders 
of the Forest of Montmorency, with full intention never 
to reside in a city again.^ The change from town 
to country was followed by the happiest results. Free 
from the irritation of uncongenial surroundings, he soon 
regained the tranquillity of mind which he had lost 
in the society of city people. Once at a distance from 
his fellows, his misanthropy steadily diminished. The 
beginnings of this change,” he says, took place as soon 
as I quitted Paris, and the sight of the vices of that city 
no longer kept up the indignation it had inspired in 
me. No sooner had I lost sight of men than I ceased 
to despise them.”^ During the next six years, which 
were on the whole years of happiness in spite of the 
fact that they witnessed the beginnings of the quarrels 
with some of his former associates which embittered the 
rest of his life, he worked away steadily at various 

^ up to the time when the Confessions were written, he had never 
been in a city for more than a day or two at a time. It was not the 
least of the misfortunes of his old age that the last eight years of his 
life were spent in Paris. 

2 “ En quittant Paris, Rousseau . . . ^chappait au joug des entre- 
tiens k cette autorit^ de Topinion de la mode, qui domine toujours un 
peu les esprits les plus fermes : et il se retrouvait oh son genie s’^tait 
form^, aux champs et dans la solitude.” — Villejmaust, Dixhuiti^me 
sihcle, pp. 235-6. 


108 
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literary projects and succeeded in producing the three 
master- works on which his fame mainly rests : the New 
Hdcfhse, a romance of love and domestic life ; the Social 
Oontmct, a section of an unfinished work on political 
institutions, which with the Dlseotm^se on lorqiudity 
furnished the leaders of the French licvolut.ion with 
their main ideas on government; and the Eoille (in- 
cluding the famous Oo^i^emkm of Fmih. <f the Savoyard 
Ficar), a treatis(3 on odtieation, the greatest and most 
representative of all his writings^ 

2, The Prepa:ritfi()% fm* the Emile.— hx all three eases, 
the substance of the book was the outcome of long years 
of reflection. Rousseau had a mind of unusual per- 
tinacity; onc30 he had got hold of an idea he did not 
let it go until he had made it his own by nnudi rumi- 
nation. The SocUd Goahraef, for example, was tlie 
final expression of the views on government.- which had 
taken shape for the first time wlicn lie acted as sec- 
retary to the French ambassador in Vamice. klvcn at 
that time ho seems to have planned a imojouvh o/)u.s 
on law and government; and as ho awaited the oppor- 
tunity of leisure sufiioient to write it, his thought, und 
experience gradually massed a great many new i<leas 
round his first ideas on the subj<Hjt, by a prot'css that, 
had in it more of accretion than ot' growth. This 
instance is quite typical of most of his lilm*ary work. 
Even when ho seems to bo indulging in mental a<lven- 
turo and exploring new territory, a careful study of his 

^ Commenting on the fact that thoaa three workrf w<fre all prod need 
during his stay at Montmorency, Beaudouin nmiarks ; , ohoHo 

remarquablo qui montre qu’il avait dans rosjjrit ct duns h? style plus dt‘ 
tlexibiUt<5 qnhai nc serait tenti d© I© croin? d’aprt^ss son {%*iraetor«s 
comme ccs trois livres qui datenfc d© la memo ('‘peupuj, ai>parth.*nnent k 
trois genres on titirom on t difToreafcs, Taut^iur a sti approprier con sujets 
divers des styles qui no la sont pas molmV Ut T/f a {m Clutvren de 
J.~J, Rousseau, i. 537, 
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earlier letters and articles will usually show that he is 
only turning over familiar thoughts and repeating them 
in a fresh form. 

This is certainly true of the Emile, As we have 
seen, his thoughts were turned in the direction of 
education some twenty-five years before the Emile 
was written by the works of Montaigne and of Locke. 
The idea of writing a book on the subject seems to 
have first occurred to him at the time when he was 
wrestling vainly with the education of M. de Mably’s 
sons, and though nothing came of the project at the 
time, he never quite lost sight of it afterwards. For 
some years the constant struggle with poverty left him 
little leisure for the indulgence of his literary fancies, 
and even after he had won a place for himself in the 
world of letters and had escaped from the more press- 
ing dangers of indigence, he was too busy working out 
the new-found vein of criticism and denunciation to find 
time for more constructive thought. Yet, as appears 
from a Memoir presented to M. Dupin in 1749, the 
very year in which the first Discowrse was written, 
his mind was continually busy with his educational 
ideas. A long time before, he declares in this Memoir, 
he had formed a plan of education very different from 
that commonly practised, but even at the time of 
writing he had scruples about putting it before the 
public. It would be presumption on the part of a 
young and inexperienced man to flatter himself that 
he had really conceived anything better than the 
methods which the experience of two thousand years 
had led the wisest men to receive with unanimity. 
Whether this scheme to which he refers with becoming 
modesty was the same as that which he had drawn up 
some eight years before with a view to the education 
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of M. de Sainte-Marie, or a more revolutionary scheme 
on the lines of the Emile, it is impossible to say. 
More important than the details of the scheme, in- 
teresting as these would be to us, is the evidence 
afforded by this Memoir that Rousseau was busy 
thinking about education during the years when he 
wrote nothing on the subject. 

One thing that favoured this line of thought on 
Rousseau’s part was the remarkable increase of interest 
in everything relating to education during the half-cen- 
tury immediately preceding. The writers of Memoirs 
au(l Journals, of whom this subjective ago produced 
a great host, all bear witness to the fact that the 
thoTights of serious-minded people wore everywhere 
turning to the problems of education. Criticisms of 
the ordinary methods of bringing up children, and 
especially of the ordinarj' school system, were frccpient, 
and new methods were constantly being propounded by 
theorists with all sorts of educational panaceas. One 
of the clcju-est indications of the widespread public 
interest was the stOiwly strojuu of books on different 
phases of education which were constant ly being issued. 
Even if wo think oidy of the out.stamling works on 
the subject which appeared during the years when 
Rousseau was ct)ming to his oAvn conclusions, or just, 
before flint time, the list is a considerable one. There 
had been Fenelon’s fUduoatum den Eillrs and Tcle- 
vuiqtie, Rollin’s Tmite des linden, Locke’s Thomiltfx 
on Eduvaiion, (translated into French in Kitto), and 
the Avw tVmie, mire d son fils and the Avis dhh-ne 
mere d sa. J'llle of Madame de Lambert.' Such an 

. ^ LemAttro, RmamtUi p. ^13# TI 10 Kngli»h reader will fnal an 
aooount of Eousneau’s precleoessor® in Miss Htmgson’s SimikM hi Frtm*k 
Mdumtlon from Itabdau to Mmmmu* Con"i|)ayr<S*s I/kimj of Pedammu 
should also bo consulted. 
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output of educational works presupposes a large 
number of people discussing the subject and willing 
to read books about it 

In these circumstances Rousseau’s projects for the 
reform of educational methods gTew to maturity in 
a sympathetic atmosphere. Most of the ladies with 
whom he associated were interested in education in a 
more or less practical way, and the subject figured 
largely in their conversations. Some of them were 
mothers seeking the best methods for the training 
and instruction of their families, and (as the manner 
of mothers is) disposed to talk about their children 
whenever they found a willing listener. Rousseau, 
for his part, was ready to listen, partly because it 
gave him the opportunity of acting as adviser- — a rdle 
which he was well qualified to fill,^ partly because he 
was wise enough to know that he could only discuss 
educational problems worthily if he was acquainted 
with the facts about child-life which these mothers 
possessed. A letter to Madame de Crequi, written 
in 1759 at a time when he had already begun the 
composition of the Emile, may be taken as typical of 
his relations with his women friends. It shows him 
seeking for information, and evidently implies the 
previous discussion of educational matters with the 
lady : '' With regard to education, I have some ideas 
on the subject which I should be tempted to put on 
paper if I had a little help, but I would need some 
information based on observation which I lack. You, 
madame, are a mother, and though a women of piety 

^ The common conception of Rousseau as an unpractical visionary 
is entirely wrong. One has but to read the advice he gave to inquir- 
ing disciples on all manner of questions to appreciate his essential 
sanity of judgment. See his correspondence passim, or such writings 
as his Considerations sur le gouvernement de Pologne, 
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also a philosoplior. You have brought up a son. It 
would be an easy matter for you to think out these 
questions.” If she would eommunieate her reflections 
to him, he goes on to say, ho would be very grateful 
for the gift. The Emile itself, if the opening word.s 
of the Preface are not to bo regarded as merely a 
little flattery for a kiirdly patroness, was begun as a 
small memoir on education “to please a good mother 
who was able to think.” This was Madame de 
ChenoneeaTix, the daughter of Madame Dupin, one 
of Rou.s.seaxi’s first and best friends. 

3. (TEpintty. — How much Eous.sGau owed 

to his conversations on education with infelligent 
women is well shown in tho Mrt)ic>!rK of Madame 
d’Epinay.^ For a year or two about the beginning of 
tho period with which wo are now dcfuling, the lady 
was one of Kous.Hcau’s warmest admirers and a mo.st 
generous patroness ; and their relat,ion.s readied a 
degree of intimacy whidi nnule it ea.sy for him to 
express his opinions with tho utmost freedom in her 
company. Tho record of his views on ediuiution whidi 
she made in her il/cwwirs is for the mosl. part, an 
admirable one, and throw.s .some interesting .side-lights 
on the course of his thought during the years when 
his doctrines woi'o griwlually forming int,o a .syste- 
niatiic whole. 

Before going on to discuss tho more important, of 
Rousseau’s uttoraneos which have been preserved in 
this way, it should bo noted that, Madame d'Ej)inay 
had a point of view of her own about, education, not 
mdike Roimeau’s.'-* Indeed, when wo liiul itlens which 

^ d Oorrespondufm de Metde^me d'lipkmf. 

^ Bhe wrote a Vfouk oh education more than twtHity yt*arB later: 
Oonvermiim^ Sea Hodgson, cliap. x. 
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we are wont to consider as characteristic of Rousseau 
in her Memoirs, our first impulse is to ascribe them 
to him. But it is probably a mistake to attribute 
ideas of this kind to either of them and say that she 
learned them from Rousseau or that Rousseau learned 
them from her. The fact would seem to be that at 
the time when Rousseau was discussing education with 
her and other ladies of like mind, certain ideas about 
the subject were in the air, which became more or less 
fixed for both of them by their discussions and con- 
versations. It is especially important that we should 
realise this if we are to see the Emile in right per- 
spective. Reading it as we do without its social 
context, we are apt to attribute to the extravagance 
of Rousseau’s mind certain ideas which, though un- 
familiar to us, were not really peculiar to him at all, 
but were the ordinary views held by a great number 
of people about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
There is plenty of extravagance in Rousseau’s view of 
education, without ascribing to him the origination of 
ideas which were the extravagance of an age rather 
than of any one individual. 

Occurring among the miscellaneous chronique of a 
diary, Madame d’Epinay’s opinions are expressed in 
somewhat disconnected form. Nevertheless, they get 
a certain unity from one or two main ideas that run 
through them all, and the whole view, as we have 
noted already, is not unlike that which is familiar to 
us in Rousseau’s treatment of education. The long 
discussion on the demerits of public school education 
which was called forth by her husband’s intention to send 
her son to a public school, for example, might have been 
written by Rousseau himself. “I might compare the 
colleges in which children are shut up in troops for 
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instruction,” she writes, “with the public institutions 
for the care of the sick. . . . The sick people left to 
the care of the hospitals have one advantage over the 
children forgotten in the colleges : the doctor takes 
account of the patient’s constitution. In the collcge.s, 
on the contrary, everything is done according to a 
number of general maxims, sometimes true but more 
often false, which are applied indiscriminately to all 
the children without respect to their inclinations or 
their individual characters. However great the (jarc 
paid to the children, it must alway-s be inferior to that, 
which is inspired in parents by attachincnt and t.etuU'r 
interest.” There are three grave <lisadvuntagi's iji a 
public edtxeation, she goes on to point out.. The first 
is the impossibility of acquiring the inliinatci know- 
ledge of each child’s di.sposition whic'h is necajssary 
for a right education. The second follows from the 
first. The uniformity of method indisponsablo on this 
system makes it impossible to take pro})er account, of 
the future calling of the pupils at an early ago, with 
the result that the soldier sometimo.s receives the t,i-nin- 
ing of the priest and the priest the training of the. 
soldier. The third is that the emulation pnalmasl by 
competition among the pupils, which is tlie <aily real 
adva.utage of a public education, may fost-ta- the s-ery 
undesirable traits of aolf-sissertion {n.Diawr-priipn') .-nitl 
iimnodcratc joaloi isy. 

Eventually Madame (T.Epinay carried laa- point, and 
her .son’s odneation was ontru.st,od to a tutor nameil 
Linant. Rut t.ho tutor’s methods were what she calliMl 
“ordinary,” ;uid .she .soon had cause for thiiikiii!.:' Ui.it 
it was not only in great institutions that- a hoy’s cdui-a • 
tiou might las nii.siiia.nagod. One or two exir.aeis from 
her Mnnobv will .show the gm)und of her grievam-es 
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in the matter of “ ordinary ’’ education. Duclos on one 
occasion accompanied her on a visit to the tutor. '' ' Sir/ 
says Duclos to the tutor, 'let there be little Latin, and 
above all no Greek. What good will your Greek do the 
boy ? You are not called upon to make him an English- 
man or a Roman or a Greek or a Spartan, but a man 
fit for well-nigh everything.’ 'But/ objects poor Linant, 

' the education you suggest is not the ordinary one. To 
do what you want, one would need to refashion and 
remake his character.’ ' Who is speaking of that ? ’ re- 
plied Duclos. ' It is useless to try to change a child’s 
character. Apart from the impossibility of it, the 
greatest success one could promise you would be that 
you would make a hj^ocrite of the boy. No, sir, 
emphatically no! You must bring out every possible 
phase of the character that nature has given him. 
This is all you are asked to do.’” 

So far Duclos. Let us take another episode into 
which Madame d’Epinay herself enters. After the 
tutor had been at work some time, her husband 
decided to have an examination of the children in 
presence of some of their friends. "'Is the boy well 
prepared?’ he asks the tutor. 'Splendidly,’ replied 
Linant. 'So much the better,’ said M. d’Epinay. 'So 
much the worse,’ added I. 'How do you make that 
out, Madame ? ’ ' Because,’ said I, ' he will answer like 
a parrot.’” 

Again, we find her distressed by the results of the 
"ordinary” methods used in the upbringing of her 
daughter. What specially displeased her was the con- 
sequential airs the girl put on. According to her 
overness, the girl was being made vain by the attention 
paid her by her mother’s friends, and especially by the 
sustained and rational conversations they carried on 
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with her. “She is in the habit of playing a part and 
is puffed up with it,” reports the governess. “I am 
afraid, madame, that that is a drawback inevitoble on 
the plan of education we have adopted.” Thereupon, 
adds Madame d’Epinay, “we took comisel as to the 
means of putting things right.” 

Not to multiply examples further, we may take one 
more instance of methods in which she atiticipates the 
Emile. “I took my children to visit the poor pcojde 
of our parish,” she writes, “and we distributed garments 
to the poor children. This visit will provide us with 
a subject of conversation for a week; for their ideas 
on poverty {mishrc) and its effects arc very confu.sed.” 

4. Natural Education . — There are two important 
sections in Madame d’Epinay’s Memoir.'^ which throw 
special light on the evolution of Rousseau’s educational 
theory. The one is the record of a long conversation 
rising out of an obiter dictum of his to t.he effetit. that 
nature did not intend children to be educated nor 
parents to educate. The other relates to a corrcsspond- 
enee between Rousseau and his patronc.ss in which 
he criticises adversely two letters written by her with 
a view to the moral culture of her son. 

The first of these has already been mentioned in 
another connection. It is a very difiicult mailer to 
bring up a child, Madame d’Epinay .said:* to which 
remark Rousseau made the startling njoiiKler that 
education is contrary to nature both for parents and 
children. Asked how he reconciled this wit h a sclicme 
of education ho admitted he was planning, he. im- 

^ Madame d^Bpinay^a letter to Grimm rocordiiig thiH mumitmimn 
is translated in an appendix to my Mimr Mumtumtl 0/ 

Eommau* 
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mediately went on to explain himself. In the state of 
nature (meaning by that the savage state)/ education 
takes place without any external interference or direc- 
tion. There are certain physical needs for which the 
savage must make provision, under penalty of death if 
he fails to do so. He must be able to defend himself 
against his enemies, or he will be killed. He must 
reproduce his kind, a task to which nature invites him 
apart from any parental lessons. For him, aU life is a 
learning. Left to his own resources, he must find out 
from experience how best to adapt himself to his sur- 
roundings. His education is practically what Rousseau 
calls in the Emile the education of things. Civilised 
education is quite diflferent from this, being based not 
on nature but on social conventions, which unfortu- 
nately are most of them at variance alike with the 
taste and instincts of the child, and with the opinions 
and interests of the fathers. To this dissertation of 
Rousseau's, Madame d'Epinay made the sensible reply 
that they themselves were no longer savages. '^For 
good or for evil," she said, ''education is a necessity. 
How is it to be managed ? " " It is very difficult," he 

admitted. " I am aware of that," she said. " That was 
the first thing I said to you, and here I am no further 
on than before." Rousseau evades the practical problem 
by saying that it would make the task easier “to begin 
by reconstructing society as a whole." The crux of the 
matter, he goes on to point out, is in the fact that 
children have to be taught a great many moral prin- 
ciples in childhood which need to be put aside in later 
life. “Look at all the people who have got on in the 

^ In the Discourse on InequMity^ Eonsseau’s natural man was either 
the animal man without any considerable mental powers or the savage. 
In this conversation, and 'generally in his subsequent writings, he 
identifies him with the savage. 

H 
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world. Do you think they have won success by con- 
forming to the moral maxims they learned from their 
fathers? Obviously not. Though one scarcely dare 
teach children to tell lies and break their word, it is 
perfectly certain that they will need to do so if they 
are to get on. That is the awkward thing about educa- 
tion.” The educator is confused by the clashing of 
individual and general interests which is characteristic 
of all social relationships. In a well-ordered society, vice 
would invariably be punished and virt,ue invariably re- 
warded, but unfortunately there is not a spot in the 
world where that happens. “Not even in your native 
city?” asks one of Madame d’Epinay’s friends, poking 
sly fun at Rousseau, whose enthusiasm for Uenova wiis 
well known. “ Perhaps things are not (|uito so bad there 
as in other places,” was his reply. 

The general standpoint of Rousseau in this conversa- 
tion is not different from that which appears in the two 
Discourses, and yet his way of approaching the problem 
shows a distinct advance. In the Discourse an In- 
equality he dismissed the subject in a. Few .sentencics 
on the ground that education represents the perverting 
activity of society. Hero the very fact that lie is 
seeking a plan of education based on nature, shows 
that he is willing to believe it po.s,siblc to educate in 
such a way as to avoid the condemnation he himself 
passes on the ordinary education; though, indeeil, it 
does not appear that he had any clear idea as to tlu' 
method by which society and the individual were to be 
reconciled in the process of educating, or wbolber tluw 
were to be reconciled at all. At tlio sanu^ timt', bis 
reference to the education of savage man .shows plainly 
the direction in which his thought was moving. Pre- 
sumably in this reforming project of hi.s, which needed 
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a reconstitution of society for its proper operation, he 
intended to take as his model for the education of the 
civilised child the informal education that fits the savage 
to survive in face of the dangers of his environment. 
At any rate, this idea of the educative effects of the 
process of self-adaptation to environment which is 
characteristic of lower races of men, and even more 
of the animals — an idea, it should be noted, first ex- 
pressed by Rousseau in this conversation — ^is funda- 
mental in his treatment of the education of boyhood 
in the Emile, The hypothesis of the Emile is that 
the boy, being left free to follow his own bent and not 
made artificial by premature training and instruction, 
stands on the moral and intellectual level of savage 
man, and develops true to his nature when kept de- 
pendent on things alone. His education, therefore, 
like that of the savage, is one in which the physical 
environment counts for much, the social environment 
for comparatively little. 

5. Rousseau's Criticism of Madame d'Epinay's Letters 
to her Son, — Though Rousseau had not yet enunciated 
the parallelism between boy life and savage life, on 
which the method of natural education suggested in 
the conversation with Madame d’Epinay and worked 
out in the Emile depends, it is obvious from the 
criticism he passed on her letters to her son (to which 
reference has been made) that he had a firm grasp of 
the principle that every age has distinctive character- 
istics of its own, which make both a special matter and 
a special method of instruction necessary for it. 

Madame d’Epinay had formed the plan of writing a 
series of letters on matters of conduct to her son, then 
a boy of twelve or thirteen. She had actually written 
two of these letters, but before sending them she sub- 
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mitted them to Rousseau for his criticism. The letters, 
he replied quite frankly, were good enough for grown- 
up people but of no use for the purpose for which they 
were intended. Their chief defect was their generality.^ 
They put maxims in place of concrete facts. Instead 
of giving the hoy moral principles, he suggests, she 
should tell him tales and fables, and leave him to draw 
the appropriate moral for himself. “In proportion to 
the development of his ideas, you should adapt the tone 
of your letters to his degree of progress and to the 
faculties of his mind. For example, what is the use 
of instructing him in duties which are really those 
of a mother? Why keep drumming into his ear 
the words ‘submission,’ ‘duties,’ ‘watchfulness,’ ‘reason’ ? 
This way of speaking is repellent at his age. It is by 
the actions that result from these that he should be 
broken in.” Madame d’Epinay did not altogether 
appreciate the criticism. “ I must confess that though 
I am in agreement with his principles,” she writes, “ I 
do not find them applicable to my letters.” All the 
same, she wrote no more letters, and did not send the 
two she had written — probably because, in spite of her 
protestations, she had the good sense to see that there 
might be something in what Rousseau had said. 

Little comment is called for on Rousseau’s letters. 
The significant fact about this and all the other details 
we learn from Madame d’Epinay’s Memoirs is not that 
we find certain of the central ideas of the Emile antici- 
pated in them — though the fact is certainly noteworthy 

1 Commenting on the Second Letter, he advises her to refrain from 
definitions. That the warning was not unnecessary will be evid(‘nt 
from this specimen: “La politesse est dans nn coeur sensible une 
expression douce, vraie et volontaire, du sentiment de Testime et dc 
la bienveillance.” For furthter examples, see the letters themselves 
at the end of the Third Volume of the Memoin, 
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— so much as the indication which they afford of a 
slow growth of opinions of all kinds with reference 
to concrete educational problems, on Rousseau’s part. 
The Emile is apt to suggest to the casual reader who 
takes it without its context that Rousseau is treating 
education in a doctrinaire spirit, starting with a theory 
of social life and deducing from it certain ideals and 
methods of education unrelated to actual experience. 
The view we get of him in Madame d’Epinay’s Memoirs^ 
busy with the discussion of the actual difficulties of 
educational practice, makes that mistake impossible. 
In her pages we get suggestive glimpses of the whole 
experience of life out of which his system slowly grew. 
We remember that she was only one out of quite a 
number of people who discussed their educational prob- 
lems with him, and in this way we are able to form a 
better idea of the actual circumstances in which the 
ideas of the Emile took shape. Even if, in the study of 
his views, we can never quite escape from the feeling of 
strangeness that is inevitable when the people of one 
age try to penetrate to the spirit of another age sepa- 
rated from their own by the lapse of time and by 
revolutionary change, we are able by their help to 
realise in some small measure that these views are 
the outcome of real personal thought on problems of 
perennial interest, and not mere academic speculation. 



CHAPTER VI 


NATURE AND SOCIETY IN THE LATER WRITINGS 

1. The New Point of View in the Later Writi'iigs . — 
The romance of the New Eelo’ise was published in 1761, 
and was followed by the Emile and the Social Con- 
tract in the followirig year. Though all three were 
the ripe fruits of a long reflection, the actual woi’k 
of composition was done after Rousseau’s settlement 
in Montmorency at the end of the year 1757. The 
time that elapsed between the writing of the Dmourse 
on Inequality and these three master- works was there- 
fore quite short. It is all the more surprising to iind a 
complete difference in temper between them. Super- 
ficially, indeed, the change is not very consideral>le. 
The same protests against the evils of social institutiotus 
are repeated in almost identical terms, and all the old 
watchwords of the Discourses recur with something of 
the original vehemence of statement. But behind the 
sameness of the letter there is a transformation of the 
whole spirit of the thought and the sentiment. An 
example will make the difference evident. 

“The transition from the state of nature 1,0 t.he 
social state," he says in the First Book of the Social 
Oontraotl “produced a very remarkable change in man 
by substituting justice for instinct as the principle of 
conduct, and so imparting to his actioits the moral 

Chap. viii. Di VHai dviL 
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character which they originally lacked. It was only 
after that change, when the voice of duty took the 
place of physical impulse, that man, who had hitherto 
thought only of himself, was compelled to act on different 
principles and consult his reason before listening to his 
inclinations. Though in this state man loses many 
of the advantages he derives from nature, those he gains 
from the exercise and development of his faculties, the 
broadening of his ideas, the ennobling of his sentiments, 
and the elevation of his whole soul, are so great that, 
if the evils of the new condition did not often degrade 
him beneath that which he had left, he would have 
cause to bless unceasingly the happy moment that 
took him from it for ever, and made an intelligent 
being and a man out of a stupid animal beset with 
limitations.” 

This passage is typical of a great many more in the 
later writings, The distinction between nature and 
society still stands in seeming rigidity. Justice and 
instinct, the voice of duty and physical impulse, reason 
and inclination, are set up against each other as be- 
longing to two different universes that have nothing in 
common. The perversion of man’s nature by the abuses 
resulting from social institutions is still asserted. But 
though there is no hint of any possible reconciliation of 
the conflicting principles represented by nature and 
society, there is a distinct weakening of the assurance 
with which the opposition is maintained, and more than 
a suggestion that Rousseau had realised the defects of 
the animal condition as an ideal for man. Indeed, it 
would do no great violence to the sense of the passage 
to read into it the idea — quite characteristic of the 
later writings— of the possibility of some form of social 
life which would be free from the objections that led 
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lii'-m to set up the man of nature in flattering antithesis 
to civilised man. 

Spealdng broadly, the difference between the two 
periods, both in temper and in principles, is the difference 
between Cynicism and Stoicism.^ In the Discourses 
we find Rousseau calling in question all the fair works 
of the human spirit, and raising protest against the 
authority of custom and law in the name of a sentient 
individuality distressed by the limits imposed on it by 
society. Like Caliban, he turns the arts that society has 
taught him against society itself: — 

“ You taught me language and my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse/^ 

In the later writings we still hear at times the cynical 
note of the earlier; but as a whole they express the 
broad, tolerant spirit of Stoicism rather than the 
narrow, anti-social bitterness of Cynicism. The transi- 
tion from denunciation prompted by personal resent- 
ment to argument based on reflection, the transition 
in effect from feeling to reason, the beginning of which 
is to be seen in the second Discourse, is here carried a 
stage further. It is still asserted that society is un- 
natural, and individual experience still seems pitted 
against social institutions in such a way as to put man 
in perpetual contradiction with himself; but with all 
this there is a limited recognition of a possible order 

^ How close the parallel is will ho evident as the presiait chapUir 
goes on. An example from the ethical sphere will illustrate it sufli- 
ciently for the present. The sharpest difterence between the Clynties and 
the Stoics is in their respective views of the senses and the appetites. 
The Cynics regard them as “nature” and consider tlnur promptings 
as good. For the Stoics, on the other hand, it is reason that is “ nature ” ; 
the senses and . the appetites, being contrary to reason, are against 
nature and therefore bad. It will be seen at a later point in this 
chapter (seotions 14, 18) that this exactly marks the differ(*nce be- 
tween the earlier and the later writings of Eousseau* 
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in human affairs which redeems the social outlook from 
sheer hopelessness, and opens up the prospect of a 
social state in which all those antagonisms between the 
individual and his society, that vex and confuse human 
life, will finally vanish. 

What brought about so considerable a change in 
Rousseau's view of life we can "only surmise. In one 
passage in the Confessions he himself comments on the 
absence of bitterness in those writings that appeared 
after he had broken with Diderot. In another passage 
he attributes the disappearance of his misanthropy 
more generally to his remoteness from the city con- 
ditions which had created it. But the change is more 
than a mere change of mood — ^which is all that either 
of these suggestions would account for. It is a fairly 
decisive change of principles. Perhaps we may find 
some explanation in the quarrels with Diderot, Grimm, 
and others of the Encyclopedists which disturbed the 
calm of these years. For a time Rousseau had identified 
himself with them, and the Discourses reflected to some 
extent the negative attitude characteristic of the move- 
ment they represented. But the alliance was one that 
could only be temporary. Rousseau, in spite of the 
Discourses, was always uncomfortable in the atmosphere 
of criticism and negation in which they lived, and a 
breach of relations was inevitable sooner or later. When 
it did come, it was embittered by the intense personal 
feeling that Rousseau's unhappy disposition imparted to 
all differences with his fellows. With the rights and 
wrongs of the quarrels there is no need to concern 
ourselves. The point to be noted is that, during the 
years when the Emile and the Social Contract were 
being written, Rousseau's whole mind was in revolt 
against the doctrines of the Encyclopedists, and that 
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in the Savoyard Vicar’s Confession, which marks the 
furthest advance of Rousseau’s thought, a deliberate 
attempt is made to combat their sensualistie philosophy. 
The reaction is least marked in the earlier Books of the 
Emile, which we may assume were written before his 
general philosophy of life had had time to fall into line 
with his new anti-sensualistic metaphysics. It is more 
evident in the later Books, and most evident of all in 
the Savoyard Vicar’s Confession, which in part at least 
was the latest portion of the Emile to be written.^ The 
Emile, in fact, was written when Rousseau’s whole 
thought was being recast, and the progress of the 
change of view corresponds broadly with the sequence 
of the Books. 

2. The Problem of the Emile and the Social Con- 
tract . — If this explanation of the changed point of 
view of the later writings is accepted, it throws some 
light on the tenacity with which Rousseau holds to his 
original statements about the goodness of nature and 
the badness of society, after he has really abandoned 
them. The fact is that he himself never realised the 
fundamental change that had taken place in his thought, 
and his approach to the constructive application of his 
modified views was hampered by the extremeness of the 
opposition between the natural and the social which 
he still formally maintained. His practical ideals, the 
ideal home of the Eew Helo’ise, the ideal State of the 
Social Contract, the ideal education of the Emile, only 
admit of realisation to any degree if in .some way or 
other the individual man can be brought into social 

Information regarding the relation of the diften^nt drafts of the 
Emile to Koussean's controversy with the Encyclopedists is given in 
the Introduction of Victor Cousin’s PMlosophie Popuhure sitlvie dc Ut 
PremUre Partie de la Profession de Poi du Vicaire 8avomrd (Paris, 

1849 ). 
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relations without detriment to his nature as a man; 
and before even a beginning can be made with the 
solution of the problems involved, Rousseau has to 
disentangle himself from his earher views of society, 

The difficulty shows itself at the beginning both of the 
Social Oontract and of the Emile, The problem of the 
Social Contract is '' to find a form of association which 
protects with the whole common force the person and 
property of each associate, and in virtue of which every 
one, while uniting himself with all the others, obeys only 
himself and remains as free as before/' ^ The very fact 
of stating the problem in this way shows that Rousseau 
has given up the idea that a man can only be free when 
in a position to do what he likes. The savage freedom 
of indifference is quite incompatible with the existence 
of any form of social life, and the quest for an ideal 
society is the implicit renunciation of the idea of such a 
freedom. And yet Rousseau opens his discussion of the 
problem of statecraft with the famous epigram that '‘'man 
is born free but is everywhere in chains," ^ an epigram 
which means nothing if it does not claim for the indi- 
vidual the right to do whatever he pleases without respect 
to any social considerations. In the end he extricates 
himself from the difficulty by making a distinction 
between natural freedom and social freedom. " What 
man loses by the social contract," he says, "is his natural 
liberty and the unlimited right to everything he wants 
and is able to get. What he gains is civil liberty and 
the right of ownership of all that he possesses.” ^ In 
point of fact, the distinction is largely one of words, and 
would not have been needed at all if Rousseau had not 
made a false start on a line of thought that made 
advance completely impossible. 

M. 6. 2 I. 1. 8 1.8. 
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The same impasse is reached quite explicitly in the 
Emile, where Rousseau finds himself confronted Avith 
the problem of individual and society as it presents 
itself in the work of education. He notes that three 
main factors determine the development of the child to 
maturity : (a.) “ the education of nature ” — the native 
impulse to growth of body and mind, which is the central 
fact in the process of education ; (6) “ the education of 
men ” — the guidance by means of which the developing 
faculties due to this impulse are made to ixssume socially 
valuable forms, that enable the child to take his place in 
society ; and (c) “ the education of things ” — the effect 
produced on the child by the reaction of the physical 
environment during the years of growth, that makes 
him at home in the world of nature.^ So long as the 
three factors co-operate, Rousseau goes on to point out, 
education results in the harmonious development of the 
child’s nature. The unfortunate thing is that such co- 
operation is very rare in actual exiJerience, Society 
being what it is, the education of natiire and the educa- 
tion of men seem inevitably to msike in difteront direc- 
tions. The child is impelled by the inner promptings 
of nature to seek his own advantage; .social education 
seeks to curb this self-regarding tendency and to fashion 
him for the service of others. In these circumstances 
agreement is obviously impossible. “Being compelled 
to combat nature or social institutions, we have to 
choose between making a man or a citizen. We cannot 
make both at once.” ^ Having come to thi.s conclusion, 
Rousseau ought surely to have brought the Evdle to an 
abrupt close. What meaning can he possibly attach to 
a natural education “ that does not corrupt the man of 
nature in making him a member of society” ? On the 

1 1 . 6 . 2 1 . 13 . 
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one hand, he refuses to regard as natural any educa- 
tion which merely makes citizens. That would be “an 
education of man” but assuredly not “an education 
of nature.” Equally, on the other hand, he refuses to 
consider the alternatiye of an education for life in- 
dependent of society. “What would be the use to 
other people,” he asks, “of a man who had been 
educated entirely for himself ? ” But though by this 
dilemma Rousseau succeeds in proving the impossibility 
of a natural education under present conditions, he is 
not willing to abandon his own plan for a natural educa- 
tion. If by any means the double end of education 
could be attained in one system, he goes on to suggest 
in a hesitating way, the removal of the contradiction 
between the demands of nature and of society that 
would be achieved by the combination would take away 
one of the main obstacles to human happiness. Such a 
consummation, he thinks, is at least worth a serious 
effort to obtain ; and in spite of his own overt expression 
of disbelief in the possibility, he sets out on the search 
for the man of nature living in society, that “extra- 
ordinary man” who does not cease to be natural in 
becoming social. 

In both the Social Contract and the Emile, then, we 
see Rousseau confronted with what seems to be the 
same insuperable difficulty. Beginning on the one 
hand with the abstract individual who has “no more 
need of another man than a monkey or a wolf has of its 
fellows,” ^ and who finds himself less free the moment he 
requires to depend on the services of another, and on 
the other hand with the abstract society which . is the 
product of “ a fortuitous concourse of external causes ” 
and does not answer to any real need of man's nature, 

Discourse on Inequality, TMt I, 
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he cannot logically work out a system of natmal edu- 
cation or establish a state compatible with natural 
freedom. If all social institutions are of necessity un- 
natural, as Rousseau had in effect argued in his criticisms 
of them, the processes of education and of government 
must be included in the general condemnation. But the 
very fact that he should ask whether it is possible to 
have a system of education or government in accord 
with nature is a tacit disavowal of the fixed antithesis, 
an implicit expression of the faith in a possible reconcilia- 
tion of the opposing claims of nature and institution. 
The obvious course for him, once he had raised the 
question, would have been to abandon, or at least to 
modify, the initial abstractions to which the difficulty 
was due, as a more systematic thinker would have done. 
But Rousseau’s principles were too deeply imbedded in 
personal experience to be readily moved. He is certainly 
compelled to shift his ground considerably : otherwise 
it would have been impossible for him to make any 
attempt at the solution of the problems ho had .set him- 
self to solve. But he does so with reluctance, and only 
so much as is absolutely necessary. The C(>ti.scquon(.;c 
is that even after he has embarked on a lino of argu- 
ment that is meaningless if the absolute oppo.sition of 
the natural and the social is maintained, bo is continu- 
ally harking back to it; and however nnich ho may 
modify his views under the pressure that comes from 
the necessities of his thought, ho never succocd.s in 
freeing himself altogether from the abstract idoa.s of 
the man-in-himself and of the artificial non-natui-al 
community, with which he began. 

3. The Two Opposing Ideals.—Tha effect f)f this is 
apparent in the development of the argument in both 
the E<miLe and the Social Contract. Uificrent as thoir 
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subjects seem to be, these works are really comple- 
mentary treatments of the same practical problem. In 
both cases we see Rousseau bent on showing how the 
discords of human existence may be removed hj making 
social life more natural. His diagnosis of the cause of 
man’s unhappiness is that it proceeds from his nature 
as a “double man/’i who is in part natural and in 
part educated, and therefore being continually drawn 
in opposite directions by the calls of duty and of in- 
clination. For the cure of the ills that result from this 
discord, his prescription is that by some means or 
other the natural and the social should be brought into 
harmony in individual experience. How this is to be 
done he is by no means clear. But his argument forces 
two alternatives upon him. Either society should be 
reconstructed in such fashion that the natural man can 
find in it a congenial environment for the development 
and exercise of his native capacities; or, if such a re- 
construction of society is not feasible, the child should 
be so educated that he can live under unsatisfactory 
social conditions and yet remain true to himself as a 
creature of nature. In the one case it is assumed that 
the original dispositions of the individual are to remain 
unchanged, and that the state and all the other insti- 
tutions of civilisation are to be remade so as not to 
interfere with his natural liberty. In the other case it 
is assumed that nothing substantial can be done to im- 
prove society, and that the reconciliation of interests 
can only be effected by modifying the man-in-himself 
so as to adapt him to society without making him 
unnatural. The former is the solution of the problem 
offered in the Social Contract, the other the solution 
suggested in the Emile. 

t i, 24. 
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It wiU be evident at once that these two lines of 
thought follow widely diverging courses. Whatever 
else is implied in the ideal social order that is in har- 
mony with the fundamental impulses of man, there can 
be no place in it for capricious individuality any more 
than there is in the natural order which presumably it 
resembles. Idiosyncrasy and law are incompatible, and 
a natural society (if there could be such a society) would 
satisfy the generic needs of men without regard to their 
individuality. This way, then, lies the most absolute 
socialism. On the other hand, to train a child to remain 
natural in the midst of an artificial environment is only 
possible if the individual can be “ in the world but not 
of it.” It implies the possibility of a man withdrawing 
into himself and there finding capacities to enable him 
to remain true to his nature as a man, in spite of the 
social pressure that would sxibstitute prejudice and 
convention for a personal faith. This complete self- 
sufficiency presupposes an individualism almost as 
absolute as the socialism of the other eoiirse. 

If, in view of this, it be asked whether Rousseau 
is a socialist or an individualist, the answer must be 
that he is both. The consequence of trying to find 
common ground between nature and institution with- 
out re-thinking his premises is that he goes to the 
one extreme or the other, according as his emphasis is 
laid on the immutability of man’s nature, or on the 
difficulties of reforming the existing society. But once 
his line of thought is chosen, he is ready to follow it out 
to the end with a remorseless logic, regardless of the 
fact that there is another line of thought quite incon- 
sistent with it but equally open to him on his own 
premises. We have already seen this exemplified in the 
sharp contrast between the doctrine of the JMseourse 
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on Inequality and the contemporaneous Article on 
Political Economy ; and now again it appears in the 
simultaneously issued Social Contract and Emile. In 
the later writings the contrast is in some ways more 
striking than in the earlier. Not only do they represent 
a maturer phase of thought, hut they bring ideas which 
at first were only enunciated abstractly into closer re- 
lation to the actualities of life — and seemingly without 
making Rousseau any more conscious than before of the 
fundamental incompatibility of the two lines of thought, 
or leading him to call in question the convictions with 
which he set out on his quest for the truth about man 
and society. 

Here we are only concerned with the consequences of 
this cleavage in Rousseau’s thought so far as it afiects 
his educational doctrine. It is obvious that the social- 
istic method of education must be profoundly different 
from the individualistic, and we turn with some degree 
of curiosity to his discussion of the subject to see which 
line he will elect to follow. As a matter of fact, we find 
the same impartiality as before. The Emile is the 
exposition of education from the point of view of the 
individual child; and its complement appears in the 
Considerations on the Government of Poland (written 
in 1772, ten years after the publication of the Emile), in 
which it is advocated that the state should determine 
the character of the education given to its citizens in its 
own interests. Before entering on the discussion of these 
opposing ideals of education, we must examine carefully 
the respective sociological concepts underlying them. 
The one is the idea of the Natural Man in Ordinary 
Society. The other is that of the Ideal Society of 
Natural Men. 
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A. The Natueal Mant in Oedinaey Society 
(a) Considered from the Sociological Point of View 

4. The Natwral Mam m Society. — The student of 
Rousseau who passes directly from the Discourse on 
Inequality to the Emile finds some difficulty in under- 
standing the idea on which the whole ^treatment of 
education in that book is based. After being led to 
think of the natural man as essentially non-social, as 
man “despoiled of all the supranatural gifts he may 
have received, and of all the artificial faculties he may 
have acquired, in the course of long ages of progress,” he 
is invited to think of natural man as no longer wander- 
ing in the woods a solitary savage, but as being educated 
to take his place among civilised men, “ the natural man 
living in the social state.” The question immediately 
rises whether this new man of nature is the same 
person as the dull clod whose nearest kinsman in 
modem days is the dweller by the Orinoco whose brain 
has been kept from growing by timely pressure in 
infancy. 

To outward seeming, at any rate, they are very 
different beings. The primitive man was a sense- 
bounded animal, living ivithout foresight and needing 
“to educate himself up to the level of the brutes.” 
There was nothing individual about any of his actions. 
Every situation that might arise for him could be met 
unintelligently by the aid of certain instinctive im- 
pulses that were common to him with the rest of his 
race. He had no permanent family and no social 
relations. A woman was but a female to him, and he 
could not recognise his own offspring, much less others 
of his kin. Emile, the latter-day man of nature, does 
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not appear to have anything in common with this 
ancestor of his. Whatever he is, he is not stupid. 
After his senses have been developed to a perfection at 
least as great as that of primitive man, he learns to 
judge and to think about all that concerns him with a 
wisdom which most civilised men might envy. More- 
over, while a complete and perfect man, he is none the 
less an individual. All the training and instruction he 
receives are adapted to his particular bent, and the 
attempt is made to bring about the fullest development 
of those distinctive powers that qualify him to fill a 
place of his own in society. 

Why, then, call Emile the man of nature at all, since, 
both by his intelligence and by his individualised capa- 
cities, he belongs to society rather than to nature? 
The real difiiculty would seem to be, not to distinguish 
him from the primitive man, but from the ordinary 
respectable citizen whom no one, least of all Rousseau, 
would regard as a man of nature. 

5. Two Views of the Man of Nature . — Rousseau him- 
self is quite aware of the difficulty, and makes an 
attempt to dispose of it by what is really a change of 
ground. He admits that in learning to judge and 
reason Emile is apparently departing from the direct 
contact with reality which is the essential feature of 
a natural life, and making himself liable to all the 
intellectual and moral errors from which the primitive 
man is happily free. But he contends that the danger 
is averted by the special education Emile receives. Un- 
like the education of the schools, which leads the pupil 
into abstractions remote from the facts of nature and of 
human life, Emile’s education leads him by slow steps 
from sense-experience to thought, and never loses touch 
of the sense-given facts that are the ultimate court of 
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appeal in the matter of truth. In this way he is able to 
remain true to himself even in thinking, and avoid all 
the snares into which thought unchecked by experience 
is apt to lead man. So, again, it is his education which 
makes Emile a real individual and yet saves him from 
the common defects of individuality. As a rule, the 
specialised ability that fits a man for a particular social 
position is acquired at the expense of the fundamental 
human nature.^ The soldier or lawyer or carpenter, for 
example, generally receives too special a training. He 
gains the necessary proficiency in his own profession 
or craft by an undue narrowing of his interests as a 
man and by the sacrifice of capacity in all save one 
or two lines of activity. -Emile’s education is his safe- 
guard against the evils attendant on social specialisa- 
tion. Under the guidance of the philosophical tutor, 
who never forgets that the boy’s life is bound up with 
the great life of humanity, he learns to fulfil the duties 
of his own station without losing the power to adapt 
himself to all situations, and thus remains the master 
of his fate whatever his external conditions. 

These are indeed significant admissions on Rousseau’s 
part. But a certain ambiguity attaches to them. They 
otight to mean that those characters of body and mind 
which man acquires through his social relationships 
have their origin within himself and are as natural 
as the appetites or the primitive dispositions. But 
they may also be taken to imply that in adapting 
himself to society man adds to his original nature 
certain new capacities by a kind of external accretion. 
In which of these senses are we to read Rousseau ? 
On this depends the view we take of the relation 
of Emile, the man of nature living in society, to 
^ JEmile, i. 29. 
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the dull, brutish man of nature who wandered lonely 
in the primeval woods. If society has grown out of 
nature, if social man is not a perversion of a simpler 
pre-social person but a higher being better equipped 
for hving in every way, it would be altogether wrong 
to attempt to identify the two. On that view, life in 
society is not merely an accident which has resulted in 
certain advantageous additions to human faculty. It 
is a fact on a dilferent level from all other facts, an 
experience that transforms all other experiences. If/ 
on the other hand, civilisation is only a veneer, a 
separable accident of man’s existence, then, great as 
the difference between the two types may be in 
outward seeming, it is not a real difference. Get 
beneath the surface of things and Emile will be 
found to be just the same savage animal as his 
primitive forbear, disguised in a covering of social 
manners. As a matter of fact, we find both of these 
views in the Emile. 

(a) Tlie Atomistic View . — Let us turn in the first 
instance to a striking passage in the Third Book where 
Rousseau, rebutting the charge that in making Emile 
capable of judgment he is rendering him less natural, 
gives an atomistic view of social man. '' It will be said 
that I am making him less natural. Personally I do 
not think so. Nature chooses her instruments and 
makes use of them not according to opinion but accord- 
ing to need. Now, the needs of men change with their 
situation, and there is a great difference between the 
natural man living in nature and the natural man living 
in the social condition, Emile is not a savage to be 
banished to a desert, but a savage made to dwell in 
cities. He must be able to get the necessities of exist- 
ence there and profit by their inhabitants, and must at 
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least live with them, even if he does not live like them.” ’• 
Now, there can be no doubt about Rousseau’s meaning 
here. He finds the element common to Emile and the 
primitive man in the fact of need, and especially in 
the deepest need of all, the need to preserve life. 
Seemingly the law of self-preservation is the supreme 
law of human action. Whether it be savage man, 
contending with wild beasts and wild men, or man 
with all the culture of civilisation, depending on the 
co-operation of others and rendering them service 
in return for the services rendered to him, there is 
the same basal impulse to self-preservation and self- 
expansion, which justifies any course of action taken 
in obedience to it. 

But if we have learned the lesson that Rousseau is 
constantly teaching, we immediately ask at this point 
whether the man who has acquired characters foreign to 
his original nature, even for the sake of self-preservation, 
can any longer be said to be natural. Rousseau gener- 
ally evades the difficulty when it arises, but the sugges- 
tion of the passage that has just been quoted is clearly 
that the power of judging and thinking — ^which has raised 
the question for him here — ^is a capacity that may bo 
acquired without changing man’s nature in any funda- 
mental way. In a word, judgment is a social trick 
which Emile the savage needs to master if he is to live 
among men. If, like the Mowgli of Kipling’s Jmigle 
Book, he had found himself among wolves instead of 
men, then the same law of self-preservation that led him 
to master the tricks and manners of the men-folk would 
have led him to acquire the wolfish arts. Wolf tricks 
and men tricks are equally indifferent to the real man of 
nature. 


1 ni. 177, 
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In this connection may be noted the frequency 
with which Rousseau presents the savage as a model 
for civilised man, especially in the first three Books 
of the Emile, It is true that he does not regard 
the savage as properly natural any more than his 
civilised compeer. As he points out in the Discourse 
on Inequality and again in the Emilel the savage 
life is marred by defects of its own, such as cruelty? 
which show that it too represents a departure from 
the natural goodness of the primitive man. Still, even 
with these defects, the savage exhibits the operation 
of the native impulses comparatively free from the 
modifications that result from social influences. He 
is not bound to any one place or forced to labour at 
a prescribed task, and his own will is his only law. 
Moreover, he is free, not only from external interference 
with his actions, but also from the tpanny of desires 
which his powers are too hmited to meet : free, therefore, 
within and without, and so far superior to civilised man, 
who lives in constant dependence on others for the satis- 
faction of his simplest wants, and is vexed by a diseased 
imagination which makes him long for countless things 
that no human power can obtain for him. Withal, he 
is intelligent. His very independence forces him to be 
so. Since he must rely on himself for everything, he 
is compelled to reason about every act of his life. 
He does not move one step without having called up 
the picture of the consequences beforehand. In this 
way, the more his body is exercised, the greater his in- 
telligence becomes. His strength and his reason grow 
together.” ^ 

The same ideas are repeated in another and higher 

1 Discov/rse on Inequality, Part II. ; Emile, ii. 289. 

“ Emile, ii. 158. 
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form -wlien Rousseau comes to deal witli the education 
of the lad just out of his boyhood and not yet into his 
adolescence. Here the model held up is no longer the 
savage, but Robinson Crusoe living alone on his desert 
island.^ There are differences between the two types, 
notably the difference represented by the irresponsible 
freedom of the wandering savage and the more human 
freedom of the self-dependent tiller of the ground. But 
at bottom the point of the comparison is the same. Both 
give concrete expression to the idea that the man who 
lives out of social relations is nearer nature than the 
civilised man, and that the relations into which society 
forces a man have always in them a foreign element 
which is absent from the life of the man who stands 
face to face with the elemental realities, and prospers 
or fails according to the attention he pays to natural 
laws. 

(b) Th,e Social View . — The cynical conception of the 
man of nature which we have just considered is specially 
characteristic of the earlier Books of the Emile. In 
the last two Books there is another conception, very 
different in import, which represents more adequately 
Rousseau’s general attitude to society during the later 
period of his thought. 

We find this latter view expressed definitely in a 
passage of the Fourth Book which, in spite of the 
complete difference of principle, is curiously like the 
one already quoted. “ If we want to form the man of 
nature, there need be no thought of making him a 
savage and banishing him to the heart of the woods. 
Assuming him to be shut up in the whirl of social life, 
it is enough that he should not allow himself to be 
drawn into it either by his own passions or by the 
^ £mUe, Hi. 98 
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opinions of men ; that he should see with his own eyes 
and feel with his own heart; and that he should be 
governed by no authority but that of his own reason. 
It is clear that in this situation the multitude of objects 
which impinge on him, the frequent sentiments by which 
he is affected, the diverse means of providing for his 
actual needs, are bound to give him many ideas which 
he would never have had or which would have come to 
him more slowly. The natural progress of the mind is 
accelerated but not changed in direction. The very 
man who would remain stupid in the forests is sure to 
become rational and acute in the cities, even if he is only 
a spectator of what goes on.'' ^ 

In this passage, as in the corresponding passage 
already quoted, Rousseau is thinking of the possible 
objection to the course of education which he proposes, 
that the man of nature can only be brought up true to 
himself if he be kept out of society altogether, and here 
again he insists that there is no need for isolation. Note, 
however, the difference in the reason given. In the first 
passage it is assumed that, whatever happens, Emile 
remains a savage, and that what he learns does not affect 
his nature, since his relationship to society is only casual. 
Here a sounder line of thought is followed. Without 
entirely abandoning the hostile attitude to social institu- 
tions, Rousseau recognises that man can be a member of 
a community without losing himself as a man. Let 
him see with his own eyes and feel with his own heart? 
he says : let him be governed by no authority save that 
of his own reason, and the development of body and 
mind that takes place under social conditions will be the 
direct continuation of the natural growth that preceded 
the social stimulus, involving no such breach of con- 

1 IV. 162. 
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tinuity •with the past as there would be if nature and 
society were really antagonistic in their demands. 

This must not be taken to mean that all the forms of 
cmlisation and culture are natural ; for many of them 
(according to Rousseau) are not. All it implies is that 
some of these social forms may possibly be compatible 
with a natural life and are to that extent natural them- 
selves.’- This view is confirmed by the fact that Rousseau 
himself makes the distinction between conventions that 
are in accord with nature and those that are not.® He 
even urges that the only sound basis for any social 
relationship is some natural impulse. Eor example, in 
a wise discussion of the function of women in the 
Platonic Republic, he condemns the promiscuous em- 
ployment of the two sexes at the same tasks because it 
involves a sacrifice of the sweetest sentiments of nature 
to an artificial arrangement which depends on these 
very sentiments for its existence — “ as if,” he goes on, “ a 
natm-al tie were not needed to form the bonds of con- 
vention ! as if the love of a man for his neighbours were 
not the basis of that which he owes to the State ! as if 
it were not through the small fatherland of the family 
that the heart is attached to the groat fatherland ! as if 
it were not the good son, the good husband, the good 
father who makes the good citizen !” ® The outstanding 
exaimple of this development of institution out of a 
natural relationship appears in marriage and all the 


^ C£. Social Contract, iL 6 : “ That which is good and in conformity 
with order is so in the nature of things, independent of human con- 
vention. All justice comes from God. He alone is the source of it,” 

^ CL EmiU, V. 19: '“The inequality of the 'sexes .is not a human 
institution, or at least it is not the work of prejudice but of reason.” 
This implies clearly that the institutions created by reason are natural, 
whatever the others may he. 
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social fanctions of the two sexes, to which we shall have 
occasion to refer at a later stage.^ 

The practical applications of this half-hearted accept- 
ance of social conditions on Rousseau’s part are inter- 
esting. He cannot shut his eyes to the fact that, in the 
world as it is, the preparation for adult duties involves 
in most cases living the unnatural life of the city, where 
men so easily lose their birthright of freedom and 
spontaneity; and he accepts the challenge that this 
makes to his principles by attempting to show how 
Emile can take his place in partihiis infidelium without 
any surrender of the essentials of natural living. But 
he never conceals his opinion that the city is no fit 
dwelling-place for the man of nature ; ^ and though he 
admits that it is necessary to educate the boy so that he 
may be able to live under all possible conditions, the 
admission is made under protest, and qualified by the 
assertion of a working ideal in sharp contrast with the 
life of the city-dweller. Not in savage life, and not in 
a future society incapable of present attainment, but in 
the actual life of country people, he finds the nearest 
approach to the best life for civilised men. “The 
natural condition of man,” he says, “ is to cultivate the 
earth and to live on its fruits. The peaceful country 
dweller only needs to feel his happiness to be aware of 
it. All the real pleasures of mankind lie to his hand- 
The only pains he suffers are those which are insepar- 
able from humanity, the pains that men seek to escape 
only to find that they have exchanged them for others 
more cruel.” ® In one respect the countryman is like the 
natural man of the second Discourse : his faculties are 
all undeveloped and his individual talents lie hid. Is 

1 Mmile, V. 150, 172. ^ Ibid,, I 120, 121. 

® New HeloKse^ v, 2. 
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this not a defect in the ideal ? Rousseau will not admit 
it. He grants that nature has conferred diverse abilities 
on men, and that these seem to find proper outlet in a 
society where the tasks of the commtmity are portioned 
out among its members in accordance with their talents. 
But, he says, there are two things of more consequence 
than talent, namely, goodness and happiness. “ Man is 
too noble a being to be obliged to serve as a mere instru- 
ment for others, and should not be employed at what he 
is fit for without also taking into account what is fit for 
him; for men are not made for their stations, but their 
stations for men. In the right distribution of things, 
therefore, we should not seek the emplo 3 rment for which 
each man is best suited so much as the employment 
most suitable for making each man as good and as happy 
as possible.”^ This is indeed a noble ideal, and one 
which Rousseau thinks can only be realised in a rural 
life, where a man lives for the race rather than for 
individual ends. In the country, according to him, 
men are free and independent. The arrest of indi- 
vidual development has the happy consequence that 
the true coxmtryman is never distraught Avith over- 
weening ambitions and inordinate desires. All the 
needs of his life are capable of being satisfied either by 
himself or within his family circle. “ This brown bread,” 
says Emile’s tutor to him, in comparing a tiresome 
dinner at a rich man’s table with the simple x-epast they 
have enjoyed in a peasant’s cottage, “which you find 
so good, comes from wheat picked by the peasant 
himself. His wine, black and coarse but healthsome 
and refreshing, is from the vine he grew himself. The 
linen comes from his own hemp and was spun during 
the winter by his Avife, his daughters, and his seiwant: 

^ New Eeloise^ y. 2, 
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No other hands than those of his family have prepared 
the articles on his table. The nearest mill and the 
neighbouring market are the limits of the universe 
for him.” ^ 

Compared with the savage ideal, this conception of 
the best life represents a real advance in almost every 
respect. The critic, probably forgetful of the fact that 
modern industrialism has stiU to solve most of the 
problems which Rousseau with some degree of truth 
finds solved in country life, may object that the highest 
type of goodness and happiness is not got by keep- 
ing the mind dull and unintelligent, and that the 
real problem for the social reformer is that very re- 
conciliation of individual and social interests which 
Rousseau avoids by taking as his ideals men who lack 
individuality of mind and character. But, so far as 
Rousseau's own doctrine is concerned, the significant 
thing about the ideal is that it brings together the 
natural and the social ; for the countryman, despite his 
rudeness and “ inhumanity,” is a member of society, and 
fulfils the duties of a station that includes the family 
life and the life of a neighbourhood extending at least 
as far as ''the nearest mill and the adjoining market.” 
And though it is still maintained that a man may live 
the best life even if his mind is scarcely open to any 
ideas beyond the immediate facts of experience, and 
even if he is only one man among others with no 
opportunity for the exercise of his distinctive powers, 
the assertion that reflection or individuality is xm- 
natural is no longer made. On the contrary, it is even 
suggested that they are a provision made by nature 
herself against the possibility of a fife complex beyond 
the wildest dreams of primitive man. Doubtless it 

^ EmUe,iii. 125 . 
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■would have been better if the need for them had 
never arisen, but once it has arisen it is recognised 
that it is good that man should possess the capacity 
to meet it. “Each man comes into the world with 
character, genius, and talents peculiar to himself. 
Those who are destined to live in rustic simplicity 
do not need their faculties developed to make them 
happy. Their buried talents are like the gold mines 
of the Valais which the public good does not allow to 
be exploited. But under the conditions of city life, 
where the head is of more use than the hands, and 
every man has to depend on himself and his fellows 
for the reward of his labours, it is important to be able 
to get out of men all that nature has given them, by 
directing them on the side whence they can go furthest, 
and above all by encouraging their special inclina- 
tions in every way that can make them of use. In 
the first case, only the species needs to be considered. 
Every one acts alike. Example is the only rule, 
habit the only talent, and only that part of the soul 
which is common to all is brought into play. But in 
the second case, we are dealing with the individual, 
with man in general, and our endeavour is to develop 
every capacity in which he excels his fellows, and to 
go as far as nature will take us. We are prepared to 
make him the greatest man on earth if only he has 
the necessary ability.” ^ 

6. The Criterion of what is Natural . — In seeking to 
determine the meaning to be attached to the idea of the 
natural man living in society which underlies the whole 
treatment of the educational problem in the Emile, we 
have found that Rousseau has two quite different ■views 
on the subject. The one is the view that occurs for the 
^ New Melme^ v. 3* 
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most part in the first three Books. We have called it 
the atomistic view, because it implies that the individual 
man is complete in himself apart from his fellows, and, 
consequently, that society is only an accidental con- 
dition to which man has been compelled to accommodate 
himself, to the detriment of his original nature^ The 
ideal state on this view is most fitly illustrated by the 
savage, the forceful, intelligent embodiment of an indi- 
viduality free from all social restraints, which knows no 
law but self-will and the necessity that is in things. 
The second is the view which occurs most definitely in 
the two last Books of the Emile. We have called it 
the social view, because it rests on the idea that social 
institutions are but the elaboration of some natural 
impulse or disposition in the sphere of communal 
action. On this view there is no difficulty about the 
man of nature being found in society, since it is out 
of those characters which are fundamental in his con- 
stitution that society itself has sprung. It is an 
indication of the hesitation with which Rousseau ad- 
vanced to the reconciliation of the natural and the 
social that the man who illustrates this point of 
view is the countryman with his comparatively simple 
social life. His predominant characters are almost 
at the opposite pole from those of the savage. In- 
telligence and individuality, so conspicuous in the 
savage, occupy quite a subordinate place in his per- 
sonality. In him the great basal impulses of humanity 
find expression, free from intermixture with merely 
individual traits and comparatively unchanged by social 
influences. 

1 “ The natural man is complete in himself : he is the numerical unit, 
the absolute whole, related only to nimself or to his fellow. Social 
man is but a fraction of unity dependent on its denominator, whose 
value is in its relation to the whole, which is society .” — Emiles i. 15. 
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Postponing for a brief space the inevitable question 
as to ■which of the two views is the more fundamental 
in Rousseau’s thought, we cannot but note that neither 
of the two is identical with the conception of the natural 
man in the Discourse on Inequality. The savage 
resembles him in being free from social obligations: 
the co'untryman, in being dominated by the racial 
impulses rather than by personal reason. But in both 
cases the differences are quite as striking as the simi- 
larities, a fact that leads us to suspect that the natural 
man in society is not the same person as the ante- 
social man of nature. This is confirmed by a remark 
made by Rousseau in the course of an attempt to 
distinguish between the natural and the conventional 
elements in a particular social relationship: “What is 
natural in the savage state,” he says, “ must not be con- 
fused with what is natural in the social state.” ^ This 
is a definite abandonment of the distinction made 
in the Discoiwse on Inequality between a primitive 
natural part in man that is prior to society, and the 
artificial modifications and additions that society itself 
has produced. 

This shifting of ground is just what we might 
have expected. The practice of education and politics 
forces us to deal with man as he is to-day, and the 
definition of his “nature” by reference to a prehistoric 
condition about which, in the nature of the ciise, it is 
impossible to know anything, is quite useless. We 
want to know the nature of the being with which 
we are actually dealing, and to say that he w:w} or is 
an animal is obviously a very inadequate account of 
him. As a matter of fact, Rousseau’s criterion of 
what is natural is quite different in the later writings 
^ MmiU, Y. 172 . Of, iiif 177. 
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from what it was in the earlier. The question he 
asks is no longer what characters of humanity were 
first in order of historical development, but what 
characters are the permanent unchanging features of 
human life under aU the vicissitudes of social con- 
dition. His quest is for the highest common factor 
of actual human nature, for human nature stripped 
of all its social variants. “Man,” he declares in 
one passage, “ is the same in all states. . . . For a 
thinlmag man, all the ordinary social distinctions dis- 
appear. He sees the same passions and sentiments in 
the rogue as in the man of renown.” ^ “ After com- 

paring as many ranks and peoples as I have been 
able to see in the course of a life spent in observing 
men, I have marked off as artificial whatever was char- 
acteristic of one people or class and not of another, and 
have regarded as characters indubitably pertaining to 
mankind only those that are common to every age, 
rank, and nation.” ^ 

Compared with the pseudo-historical method of the 
Discourses, this attempt at defining man's nature in 
terms of its common elements represents a considerable 
advance. It corrects at once the fundamental error of 
the Discourses, of limiting the real nature of man to 
animality. Certainly man is an animal, and no con- 
ception of society that omits to take that into account 
can be regarded as satisfactory. So far Rousseau's view 
is of value, in that it reminds us, by its over-emphasis, 
of the physical basis of the mental and moral life. But 
though man is an animal, the animal characters are not 
the only or even the most important elements in his 
nature ; and the method of the common factors serves to 
bring the omitted elements of his nature into view. If 

^ Smile, iv. 62. ® Ibid,, iv, 159. 

K 
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the natural is that which is found everywhere among 
men, then society, being a universal fact of human life 
as we know it, must be regarded as natural. Some of 
its institutions may be the products of man’s artifice, 
but all the more important — ^the family, the church, the 
state, education — have their origin in some fundamental 
human need and have an unquestionable right to be 
viewed as essential facts of human life. So too, if we 
turn from society and its institutions to those char- 
acters of man which have come into existence under 
social conditions, faculties such iis reason and con- 
science, which in the Discourses were treated as suspect 
because they were involved in the general progress that 
withdrew man from his first simplicity, need to be 
recognised as natural on the same terms bs society 
itself. 

So far, the new criterion is much superior to the old. 
By its adoption, the conception of society as in some 
sense natural ceases to present an insuperable diflficulty, 
and it becomes possible to seek a meeting ground 
common to the natural and the social. But if it has 
great merits, it has also great defects. It is a mistake 
to think that we can know any chiss of objects aright so 
long as our acquaintance with them is limited to the 
characters that are common to aU the members of the 
class. The higher the order of existence to which an 
object belongs, the more necessary it bocomo.s to know 
not merely the common features but also tho.so that aro 
peculiar to individuals and groups of individuals. The 
differences between the individuals making up a gi-oup 
are often as characteristic of the group as their re- 
semblances, and in any case we can never know the 
group without knowing them. The result of seeking 
only the common factors in the characterisation of 
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humanity is that we lose sight of the relations in 
which the supposed common characters stand to each 
other. We see, for example, the operation of all the 
functions that pertain to man as an animal, and on 
the strength of them we write down animahty as a 
human character. What we fail to see is the relation 
between this fact and the other facts of man's nature. 
There is nothing in the method of the common factors 
to show that animality in man is quite different from 
animality in the animal. The transformation that the 
merely animal characters inevitably undergo in be- 
coming elements in the higher life of a spiritual being 
is certain to be overlooked by a method which simply 
shows us that man is an animal and a spiritual being. 
In the same way, the application of the test of uni- 
versality gives quite a wrong view of the relation of 
individual and society. It shows on the one hand that 
every man comes into the world with a distinctive 
nature of his own which determines more or less pro- 
foundly the manner of his reaction on the facts of 
physical and social experience ; and on the other hand, 
that every man is a member of a communit)^ which 
impresses on him certain forms of conduct which are 
common to him with the other members of the com- 
munity. What it does not show is the connection 
between the two sets of facts. So far as is indicated 
by the cataloguing process that takes into account all 
that is common and nothing but what is common, 
individuality and socially determined habit are distinct 
and unrelated phenomena. The individual nature and 
the social nature appear side by side in seeming 
unconnectedness. The picture we get of humanity 
by stripping off all but the common characters, 
accordingly, is that of an aggregate of separate 
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qualities. One might almost compare it with the mis- 
leading view of plant or animal structure that is got 
on looking at a single microscopic section. The 
different organs are represented there, but all those 
inter-relations that can only be appreciated when we 
see the single section as part of the whole organism 
are wanting. Rousseau’s view of human nature is a 
cross-section view. 

7. The Relation of the Two Views of the Man of 
Natwe in Society . — ^What has just been said has an 
obvious bearing on the two views that Rousseau 
gives of the man of nature in society in the Emile. 
Though contradictory, both are necessary, because 
either in itself is incomplete. We can always dis- 
tinguish two phases in the life of an individual man. 
On one view of him, he is the man that his social 
environment makes him ; apart from the social forms in 
which his nature finds expression, he would have no 
nature to express. But there is another view of him, 
complementary to this, on which it can be asserted with 
equal truth that for him there can be no self-expression 
through these forms, except in so far as they come into 
being in response to the felt needs of his nature — by 
being individualised in his experience and becoming 
his forms.^ In truth, the two aspects are suspects of the 
same fact. A man’s nature, whether we mean by that 
the nature he shares with all mankind or that which is 
distinctive and individual, cannot exist in vacuo : by 
itself, it is nothing but mere formless impulses. Nor is 

^ “ Except thine own eye have got to see it, except thine own soul 
have victoxionsly straggled to clear vision and belief of it., what is t.he 
thing seen or the thing believed by another, or by never so many 
others ? Alas, it is not thine * • , but only a windy echo and tradition 
of it bedded in hypocrisy, ending sure enough in tragical futility, is 
thine/’—EROTOB; ii. p. 10. 
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society separable from individual experience. It only 
exists and continues to exist by continually reproducing 
itself in tbe personal ideals of its members. But there 
are times when institutions wax old, and the best men 
find themselves craving in vain for adequate means of 
realising themselves. Then there opens up a gulf 
between man and society which impatient souls deem 
impassable. Either man is set up against society as 
though he had a nature of his own independent of it 
and had no need of his fellows for the realization of 
himself— an exaggeration of individuahty which involves 
a misapprehension of the nature of social institutions 
as something external to the real man and incapable 
of doing justice to him. Or organised society is set 
up in contrast with the individual as endowed with 
all the attributes of strength, permanence, wisdom, 
and goodness which the individual lacks. On this 
view, the man is only what his society makes him. 
Either individualism or socialism : these are the 
extremes between which thought fluctuates in an 
age uncertain of itself. Sometimes, in minds more 
open to every wind of doctrine than the ordinary, 
individualism and socialism appear in compensatory 
alternation. 

This was the world of half-truths in which Rousseau 
lived. His alienation from aU the great institutions of 
humanity, his failure to find a worthy place for him- 
self among his fellows, threw him back on himself. The 
blame of his failure, he was well convinced, did not lie 
with himself but with society ; and generalising this con- 
viction, he reached the conclusion that the individual as 
such is essentially good, and that if he becomes bad or 
fails to realise all his potentialities the fault is with 
society rather than with himself. “ According to M. de 
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Wolmar/ the different characters that men have are all 
good and sound in themselves* There are no blunders 
in nature. All the vices we impute to natural dis- 
position are the result of the bad forms it has assumed. 
There is not a scoundrel living whose natural propen- 
sities would not have produced great virtues if they 
had been better directed.''^ It is this faith in the 
inherent goodness of the individual man and the con- 
sequent distrust of every form of social interference that 
is the dominant motive of his earlier thought about 
society, and even though much of the exaggeration that 
attached to the first statement of it disappears in the 
Emile and the later writings, the cynical view to which 
it led him is never completely abandoned. It is recog- 
nised, as we have seen, that man is by nature a social 
being, and the various problems of education and govern- 
ment are discussed on the explicit assumption that the 
individual can only realise his nature as a man by 
becoming a worker and a citizen. All the while, how- 
ever, there is a cynical under-current which manifests 
itself in the recurrence of certain of the earlier criticisms 
of civilisation, and even more perhaps irx the hesitation 
to recognise any but a few of the simpler of the institu- 
tions of society as based on natural relationships. In 
brief, we have an individualism, formally repudiated but 
never entirely abandoned ; and alongside of it a much 
qualified and restricted acceptance of social conditions 
as not altogether contrary to nature.^ 

1 One of the characters of the romance of the New clearly 

enough Eousseau himself, in this passage. 

^ New Ilelomw. B. 

^ In this connection, the two types of natural man to which refer- 
ence has already been made are worthy of note. The savage typifies 
an aggressive individualism, while the husbandman is significant of 
the narrow limits within which Eoussean is willing to recognise social 
institutions as in accord with nature* 
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8. The Social Doctrine of the Emile . — The relation 
between the two views of society in the Emile will be 
best understood by considering the argument of the 
book as a whole. It has already been pointed out that 
the one view is found chiefly in the earlier part of the 
book, the other chiefly in the later part. The meaning 
of this will be evident if we remember that the Emile 
presents in succession the various stages of human 
growth from birth to manhood. In Book I. we see the 
infant “without feelings or ideas, scarcely even with 
sensations, and not conscious of his own existence.’' ^ 
This is the genuine animal man. In Book II. we reach 
the second stage of human life, boyhood from two to 
twelve. The boy is still a creature of sense and ia- 
capable of thought about anything except the immediate 
facts of his experience. Consequently he is not to be 
regarded as either a rational or a moral being. He acts 
on impulses checked only by an ever-increasmg know- 
ledge of their physical consequences, and he imderstands 
nothing of the adult world around him; duty and 
obedience and all the words that imply motives other 
than those of self-interest are meaningless for him. In 
his experience of life he reproduces many of the traits 
of savage existence, and the comparison of him with the 
savage is peculiarly appropriate. Book III. deals with 
the intermediate period between boyhood and adoles- 
cence, extending from twelve to fifteen. According to 
Rousseau, this stage is characterised by a certain develop- 
ment of reasoning power which lifts the boy out of the 
present and makes him capable of ordering his life with 
reference to future well-being. On this side of his being 
the lad reaches forward. On the moral side, however, 
he has still the limitations of boyhood. As yet con- 
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science is asleep, self-interest is his one consideration, 
and he is outside the ordinary relationships of the adult. 
His social analogue is the self-sufficient worker, whose 
individual strength and intelligence enable him to face 
the world without any help from his fellows — Robinson 
Crusoe, for example, or the old-time farmer. Book IV., 
dealing with the last stage of immature life, shows how 
the adolescent gradually becomes a member of society. 
The coming of puberty marks the beginning of the most 
profound changes in every department of life. “We are 
twice born, so to speak : the first time for mere existence, 
the second time for real living ; the first time for the 
species, the second time for sex.” Henceforward, the 
boy no longer lives to himself for with the wakening 
of conscience his life has become bound up with the life 
of his fellows. At this stage, with the nascent glow of sex 
making him realise that it is not good for a man to be 
alone, the comparisons with savages and Crusoes are no 
longer in place. He becomes in every essential respect a 
social being, and apart from society in some form it is 
not possible for him to satisfy himself. Book V., dealing 
with the education of the girl, stands by itself; but in 
social attitude it is allied with Book IV. rather than with 
the earlier Books. The need of preparation for the right 
discharge of the various duties of wife and mother, 
which on Rousseau’s view should determine the char- 
acter of the girl’s education from her earliest days, 
has a direct reference to social ends. It is only in 
civilised society that any preparation is needed for 
the special functions of womanhood. Such an edu- 
cation as Rousseau proposes, therefore, implies the most 
intimate relation between nature and convention. 

It will be evident, on consideration of this survey of 
1 IV. 2. 
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the moral and intellectual development of the child, 
that, quite apart from the progressive modification of 
Rousseau’s doctrine of society as the voriting of the 
Emile went on,^ it is not an accident that the social 
doctrine of the first three Books differs from that of the 
fourth and fifth. The subject-matter of the first three 
Books is man in what Rousseau rightly or wrongly re- 
gards as the pre-social stage of his life. As the child 
passes from birth to adolescence in the course of his 
growth, he goes through stages which correspond broadly 
with those traversed in the evolution of the race : he 
is first an animal, then a savage, then a sohtary hke 
Crusoe, and only at adolescence is he a human being in 
the full sense of the word. That being so, Rousseau 
maintains that there is no use pretending that the boy 
is a social being. By all means develop the capacities 
proper to his years, he would say, and appeal to the 
motives that his immature mind can appreciate, but do 
not think to make him understand anything of moral or 
social obligations. The infant is an animal : treat him 
as an animal. The ten-year-old boy is a savage : expect 
no more from him than from a savage. Even from 
twelve to fifteen, be satisfied to see the boy play the 
game of Crusoe, since in social outlook he is still 
a solitary. The only natural life, and therefore the 
only natural education, is one that takes into account 
the motive interests proper to the actual stage of 
development reached by the child, and ignores all 
reference to stages beyond the scope of his present 
vision. 

Here, then, is the key to the individualism of these 
Books. According to Rousseau, the child in his de- 
velopment is living over again the great epochs through 

1 See tlie first section of this chapter. 
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which humanity has passed on its upward movement 
to civilisation ; and to do justice to childhood, we must 
get at its peculiar point of view, or what is the same 
thing, at the point of view of undeveloped humanity 
in the childhood of the race. As far as possible, we 
must luilearn all that society has taught man, and try 
to see life with the eyes of pre-social man, whether that 
be the boy or the savage. Not that Rousseau puts 
the matter in this way. He is only vaguely aware 
of the significance of that suggestive parallelism be- 
tween the development of the race and the growth 
of the individual which he himself was the first to use 
as a principle of guidance in educational practice, and 
he never attempts to enunciate it in so many words. 
Nevertheless the idea of the parallel is implicit in all 
his discussion of the characteristics of boyhood. In the 
endeavour to get at the point of view of the boy, he 
makes constant use of his conceptions of savage or 
solitary life, and constitutes himself the spokesman of 
boyhood, whether of the individual or of the race. One 
might almost say that in the first three Books of the 
Emile Rousseau does not speak in propria persona, 
but makes himself the advocate of humanity on its 
lower pre-social level. 

It is not intended to suggest that the crude indi- 
vidualism of the Disoowrses is entirely absent from 
these Books. The fact is that it reappears oeciisionally 
even in the later Books, where there is less reason for 
its recurrence. But when it does occur, it runs counter 
to the spirit of the Emile as a whole, and is to be 
regarded as an unfortunate reversion to an earlier 
strain of thought rather than as a fundamental idea 
really relevant to the discussion of the problems of 
education. If proof of this be needed, it is to be 
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found as clearly in the first three Books as in the 
last two. 

The doctrine that the natural man is a social being 
and dependent on a social environment for his right 
development is, as might be expected, most definitely 
stated in Books IV. and V. There it is expressly 
asserted that man is not truly man without those 
sentiments and notions of good and evil that come into 
existence in society,^ and that, so far from being natu- 
rally a solitary, he “is sociable by nature or intended 
to become so.” 2 In accordance with this view, educa- 
tion is looked on as an art that “ seconds nature ” ® and 
enables “a man to become aU that he has the capacity 
to become”^ by carrying nature’s work still further; 
and the teacher, so far from being an intruder on 
natural process, does his work “in co-operation with 
nature,” ® deriving from nature herself “ the instruments 
wherewith to rule her.” ® 

But though the conception of the relation of nature 
and society conveyed by these illustrative references 
is most consistently maintained in the Books where 
the social implications of education are necessarily 
made explicit, it is no less definite throughout the 
Books that treat of the child in his pre-social ,st,ages. 
The express declarations with regard to the final end 
of education which occur in various forms in tho Einst 
Book clearly establish this. “A father only performs 
a third part of his task when he feeds the children he 
has brought into the world,” he says in the well-known 
passage in which he confesses his own sins in abandon- 
ing his children. “ To the race he owes men ; to .scanoty 

^ IV. 39. » IV. 298. 

» V. 62. Of. V. 109, iil. 66. * Nm Hddm, v. 8. 

‘IV. 367. ‘ IV. 402. 
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he owes sociable beings : to the state he owes citizens.” ^ 
Again, when discussing the work of the tutor, he insists 
that he must be a “gouverneur” and not merely a 
“ precepteur," guiding and directing the boy’s life and 
not merely giving lessons. “There is really only one 
form of knowledge to be taught to children,” he goes 
on to say : “ it is the knowledge of a man’s duties.” ® 

If, then, it be asked what Rousseau means by the 
man of nature living in society, we may consider our- 
selves warranted in answering that he is quite a dif- 
ferent being from the primitive man of the Discourse 
on Inequality who does not need society in any form. 
The natural man whose career is set forth in the Emile 
is only a non-social being in his immature years. The 
time inevitably comes when he must take his part in 
social life in order to complete his own nature as a man, 
and then it becomes manifest that, so far from his 
nature being necessarily at variance with the form 
which it takes under social education, a social form of 
some kind is indispensable for its right development 
and exercise. It is only by travelling the common 
highway of reason and living the life of the good 
neighbour and the honest citizen that man is able to 
realise all or any of the potentialities of his original 
endowment. Apart from society, he would not be man. 

A. The Nattjeal Man in Ormnaey Society 

(5) Considered from the Psychological Point of View 

9. The Pfatwre of Man. — ^After so much talk about 
the natural man, it is necessary to remind ourselves 
that he is only a symbolic personage. The comparison 

1 1.64. “ I. 81. 
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between the natural man and the social man which 
bulks so largely in all Rousseau’s sociological discussions 
is simply a convenient means of expressing the funda- 
mental contrast between what man is by nature and 
what he owes to nurture — a contrast of elements within 
the individual man, and not a contrast between one t3rpe 
of man and another. In other words, Rousseau’s socio- 
logy rests on his psychology, his doctrine of society 
on his doctrine of man. Consequently, for the under- 
standing of the significance of those views of social 
relationships which have been under discussion, we 
must now go on to seek more definite ideas with 
regard to the nature of man. 

What is this ''nature” to which Rousseau is constantly 
referring ? This is the question which he sets himseK 
to answer in the discussion of general educational prin- 
ciples at the beginning of the Emile} He leads up to 
his answer through a characteristic passage in which he 
compares education with plant culture. " Man changes 
and disfigures everything,” he complains : " he is not 
satisfied with anything as nature has made it, not even 
with mankind. . . . He must needs shape man to his 
fancy as he does the tree in his garden.” Yet he has 
no sooner brought this charge against the evil works of 
social man than he proceeds to .qualify his statements 
by admitting that, apart from this interference with 
nature, there are conditions under which neither man 
nor plant could survive, and indeed that, so far as man 
is concerned, these conditions actually prevail at the 
present time. As things now are, he goes on to say, 
with mankind living everywhere in communities, a man 
left to himself from birth would fare even worse than 
the man whom society has fashioned for its own ends. 

1 I. 1-31. 
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He -would be like the shrub that by some chance had 
sprung up beside the roadway and that would soon be 
destroyed by those who passed by if it were not for the 
gardener’s care. We may take it for granted, then, that 
under the only conditions that we know, education is 
necessary if man is to live at all. “We are bom weak 
and need strength. We are born devoid of everything 
and need help. We are born stupid and need judg- 
ment.”^ For all these reasons, education which sup- 
plements our initial deficiencies is as much needed 
as the culture given to the plant. But the illustra- 
tion indicates clearly the narrow limits within which 
this jif^p is legitimate. Man certainly resembles the 
cjjinvated plant in some important respects. Just as 
the plant has its own tendencies and habits, its o-wn 
ways of reacting to its en-vironment, its own laws of 
growth, all of which may be modified and set aside for 
a time by the skill of the gardener, so, too, man has a 
distinctive nature of his own which forms the raw 
material for the educator. And in both cases the 
original nature imposes limits beyond which the work 
of cultivation cannot be permanently carried. “Are 
there not some habits which are ordy acquired under 
compulsion and which never stifle nature? Such, for 
example, is the habit of those plants which the gardener 
bends over from the vertical position. When set at 
liberty, they retain the inclination they have been forced 
to take ; but, for all that, the sap has not changed its 
primitive direction, and if the plant continues to grow 
the new shoot returns to the vertical. It is the same 
■with the inclinations of men. So long as their con- 
dition remains unchanged, those that result from habit 
and are least natural may be kept, but immediately the 

1 I. 6. 
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situation changes, the habit disappears and the natural 
tendency returns ” ^ 

Obviously, these inclinations, tendencies, habits in 
conformity with nature, or whatever they are to be 
called,^ are the constituent elements in man’s nature 
which have to be given their social forms (or shapes) 
by the educator. Can they be defined more exactly? 
Rousseau thinks they can, and attempts to do so in a 
noteworthy passage in which the idea of man’s essential 
nature, that is suggested by the analogy of the plant, is 
further expanded and developed. '' We are born capable 
of feeling {sensihles), and from our birth are affected in 
various ways by the objects around us. As soon as we 
have what may be called a consciousness of our own 
sensations, we are disposed to seek or to avoid the 
objects that produce them : in the first instance, accord- 
ing as they are agreeable or disagreeable to us; at a 
later time, according to the congruity or incongruity 

1 1 . 11 . 

2 I am tempted to call them instincts, to bring Rousseau’s doctrine 
into line with modern biological thought. The following passage 
from an able exponent of this thought on its psychological side 
expresses Rousseau’s view with great exactness : “ AVe may say, then, 
that directly or indirectly the instincts are the prime movers of all 
human activity ; by the conative or impulsive force of some instinct 
(or of some habit derived from an instinct), every train of thought, 
however cold and passionless it may seem, is borne along towards its 
end, and every bodily activity is initiated and sustained. The in- 
stinctive impulses determine the ends of all activities and supply the 
driving power by which all mental activities are sustained; and all 
the complex intellectual apparatus of the most highly developed mind 
is but a means towards these ends, is but the instrument by which 
these impulses seek their satisfactions, while pleasure and pain do but 
serve to guide them in their choice of the means. . . . These impulses 
are the mental forces that maintain and shape all the life of indi- 
viduals and societies, and in them we are confronted with the central 
mystery of life and mind and will.”— MacDotjg-ALL, An Introduction to 
Social Psychology,^. 44. Again: “The fundamental problem of social 
psychology is the moralisation of the individual by the society into 
which he is born as a creature in which the non-moral and purely 
egoistic tendencies are so much stronger than any altruistic ten- 
dencies.” Ibid., ^.18. 
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between ourselves and them ; ^ and ultimately according 
to the judgments we form about them by reference to 
the idea of happiness or perfection given us by reason. 
These dispositions extend and strengthen with every 
increase in our sensibility and intelligence, but under 
pressure from our habits they change more or less with 
our opinions. The dispositions before this change are 
what I call our nature.” ® 

In this striking account of the mind of civilised man 
we have an epitome of the conception of man’s nature 
which underlies the whole argument of the ETn/ile. We 
shall find in a careful analysis of its terms the clearest 
indication of Rousseau’s view of human nature. By 
way of preparation for this analysis, the leading ideas of 
the passage and their immediate implications may be 
summarily stated. 

1. The two ultimate elements of mind are sense- 

experience and will. 

2. The nature of man is shown by what he wills or is 

“ disposed ” to do. 

3. Man’s nature does not consist of a set of characters 

fixed once for all, but is capable of development. 

4. That development depends on the development of 

his mind as a whole. 

5. Three stages of mental progress are distinguishable, 

characterised by — 

(a) the simple feeling of pleasure and pain, a 
state of mind unrelated, so far as the feeling 
individual is concerned, to the causes of the 
state ; 

^ What this means is brought out clearly by i?. 292, where the same 
phrase is used, 

» I, 12. 
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(h) sentiments of attraction or repulsion — that 
is, determinate feelings giving an immediate 
knowledge of objects in their bearing on 
one's well-being ; 

(c) personal ideals, by which the worth of 
affecting objects is judged. 

6. The dispositions " to act of which man's nature 
consists are not specific activities, but impulses 
to action that derive their specific character from 
the environment in which they are realised, and 
from the whole context of the mind of which they 
form a part. 

10. The Primitive Dispositions, — It is worthy of 
note that the problem with which Rousseau is dealing 
in these sections at the beginning of the Emile is 
exactly the same as that which occupied him in the 
preliminary discussions in the Discourse on Inequality, 
In both cases he sets himself to define what is original 
in the nature of man as we know him. But the solu- 
tions proposed are different. In the Discourse, it will 
be remembered, he tried to mark off certain faculties or 
mind elements as primary constituents, and so was able 
to represent man's nature as complete once for aU in the 
person of the natural man. On this statement of the 
distinction between what is native and what is acquired, 
every character added to the original faculties in the 
course of human progress is regarded as an addition to 
man’s primitive endowments, about which the best that 
can be said is that it is not contrary to nature. Natural 
man, in short, is man at a certain early stage in his 
development. In the Emile, Rousseau escapes from the 
difficulties that beset the attempt to think of man’s 
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nature as something complete in itself^ by stating the 
essential human characters as dispositions. Now, a 
disposition is nothing actual. It is a mere tendency 
awaiting a suitable material for its embodiment, a 
potentiality which depends on environing circumstances 
not only for the opportunity to realise itself but also for 
the manner in which it will realise itself. Consequently, 
if man’s nature be simply certain dispositions or inclina- 
tions, it is not something unchanging and incapable of 
change. Rather it represents an infinite number of 
possibilities, any one of which can only be regarded 
as a more or less inadequate expression of potencies 
whose complete fulfilment it is beyond our power to 
conceive.^ 

This, it will be noted, alters the whole point of view 
with regard to the story of human evolution. When 
the state of nature is considered even hypothetically as 
having had its existence sometime about the beginning 
of history or before it, it is necessary to think of what 
man once was, rather than of what he has become, in 
order to interpret his evolution. With human nature 
viewed as disposition, on the contrary, the stress is laid 
on what man has become rather than on what ho has 
been. The significance of his evolution is found at the 
top, and not at the bottom, of the series of life stages 
through which he has passed. An important conse- 
quence is that, on the new conception of man, it is no 
longer necessary to regard society as essentially antago- 
nistic to human nature. There is even a strong pre- 
sumption, if not more, that since man is a social being 
and owes to society all his developed powers, society 
itself must be in some sense natural. To this point we 
shall have to return after examining the various stages 

1 1 . 133 . 
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through which man’s nature has passed in the course 
of its evolution. 

11. The First Stage of Human Development : Animal 
Feeling.— AcGoidmg to Rousseau, the beginnings of mind, 
both in the race and in the individual, are to he found in 
a purely subjective state of individual feeling. Children 
are born endowed with senses and capable of feeling 
{sensihles)} and the first impact of external things 
“affects” them only to the extent of engendering feelings 
of pleasure and pain : their “ first sensations are purely 
affective, there is only the perception of pleasure and 
pain.” 2 The consequence of this engrossment in sense 
appears in the indeterminate response they are “dis- 
posed” to make. It is a mere vague striving to repel 
the cause of pain, which spends itself in movements and 
cries of a “ mechanical kind, without anything of know- 
ledge or will in them.” ^ When they have pleasurable 
feelings, they enjoy them in silence. When they are in 
pain, they make it known in their own language,^ which 
is always the same, because for them the different pains 
are merely pain without differentiation.® 

With this infantile condition may be compared that 
of the primitive man before enlightenment came to him 
from a developed understanding. “We may assume,” 
Rousseau says in a passage in the Discourse on In- 
equality which forms an interesting parallel to those 
we are now studying, “ that savage man begins with 
purely animal functions. His first state is that of per- 

^ Emae, i. 12. ^ j, 135. 3 i. 12s. 

® I. 148. If the child is hungry or thirsty, he cries. If he is too 
warm or too cold, he cries. If he wants to be moved and he is held 
quiet, he cries. If he wants to sleep and is being disturbed, he cries. 
He has only one language, because (so to speak) he has only one kind 
of ill-being. Owing to the imperfection of his organs, he does not 
distinguish their dilTerent impressions. All his iUs produce only a 
sensation of pain,” 
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All through, boyhood he continues to make progress 
in the direction of mental definiteness, but never wholly 
escapes from his first dependence on the senses. So far 
as ideas imply the reflective activities of comparison, 
judgment, and reasoning, which bring the different sense- 
experiences into relation to each other, he is wholly 
devoid of ideas. He has “ simple ideas,’' however, which 
are produced in him by the regular concourse of sensa- 
tions without any directive activity of mind on his part. 
His daily life is rich in the materials from which such 
ideas are derived, and he has constant opportunities for 
adding to his stock of them. He can even judge and 
reason on the level of the senses. That is to say, from 
what happens when a particular sense-presentation 
comes within his ken, he learns to modify his conduct 
on any subsequent occasion when that presentation 
recurs, the modification not being a general modifi- 
cation but one that is only effective in a single 
situation. On the intellectual side, therefore, his 
knowledge consists of so many isolated individual 
percepts or images.^ 

But though this progress is important in view of the 
fact that '' all that enters into the human understanding 
comes through the senses,” ^ it is not the central fact of 
childhood. It is not what comes from without, but 
what issues from within, that is fundamental in man’s 
development. Consequently the rise of self-conscious- 
ness is a fact of deeper significance than the increase of 
sense-experience. It is the first consciousness of self, 
extending over all the moments of his existence and 
imparting unity to his life, that really marks the depar- 
ture of the child from animal feeling. Only then is it 

1 II. 116 seg., 303. 

2 11.186, fy. iv. 292. ‘ We necessarily feel before we know,” 
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possible to consider him as “a moral being” with the 
potentialities of social life in himJ 

With the growth of self-consciousness from child- 
hood onward, new elements make their appearance 
in mind, to which Rousseau gives the name of 
“ sentiments.” ^ What these sentiments are, and whence 
they come, he nowhere states; but in his incidental 
references to them, we note that he attributes to 
them both cognitive and conative functions. They 
are innate feelings or passions which come to us with 
the same immediacy and the same convincing direct- 
ness of appeal as the sense-presentations, and enable 
us to pass judgments of value on certain orders of 
facts. The sentiments of conscience, for example, are 
called up instantly at the sight of a good or a bad 
deed, and take the form of definite feelings of love 
or of hate, of approval or of disapproval. Evidently 
thinking of this immediacy of pronouncement, Rousseau 
speaks of them at times as though they implied the 
existence of an “ inner sense,” ® to which they are related 
as the sensations are to the five senses ; but in so far as 
they involve powers of discernment, they are plainly 
more nearly akin to ideas, the products of judgment and 
comparison, and he recognises this when he says some- 
what loosely and inaccurately that sentiments and ideas 
are the same in kind, the idea being an explicit senti- 

> ir. 8. 

s Of. Ch. Bonnet, Bssai de psychologic (to which Kousseau’s psychology 
owes much), chap, 53: *‘But why does the soul experience certain 
sentiments in presence of certain objects? It is its nature to do 
so, . • . The soul has its sentiments just as it has the sensation 
of heat.*' 

® The idea of an “ inner experience comparable with that mediated 
by the senses is re^ioated by Kousseau in many dilterent fortna, espe- 
cially in the Confession of Faith of the Savoyard Vicar, in which he 
speaks of the inner voice, the inner light, the inner assent, the inner 
feeling, the inner witness, &o., not once but many times. 
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ment and the sentiment an implicit idea.^ But though 
involving cognitive elements, the sentiments differ funda- 
mentally (on Rousseau's view) from both sense-percepts 
and ideas, in their power to lead to action and to 
determine conduct. Conscience, for example, does not 
merely discriminate between good conduct and bad, but 
impels to an appropriate course of action. This impel- 
Hng power, indeed, is the characteristic feature of all the 
sentiments, and it indicates their real character. They 
are evidently nothing more nor less than the primitive 
impulses or dispositions to action, on a higher mental 
level. In the beginnings of human experience, the will 
which prompts to a responsive activity when external 
objects affect the mind through the senses, finds expres- 
sion in blind strivings. But with the progress of the 
mind towards a clear knowledge of the world and of 
itself, the impulses become more and piore definite, and 
are gradually transformed into sentiments. The senti- 
ments, in short, are the determinate impulses in which 
selfhood finds expression once mind rises above the level 
of animal instinct. 

It is an obvious corollary of what has been said that 
each age of life has its own sentiments, and in particular 
that the sentiments of the boy are different from those 
of the man. The sentiments are specific states of feel- 
ing, having their origin within the soul, which evaluate 
those other experiences that come in from without 
through the senses and they cannot make their 
appearance until the experiences on which they give 
judgment are definitely discerned.® Consequently, in 

^ 292 (note). ^ XV. 292. 

* IV. 293. To know the good is not to love it. Man has no innate 
knowledge of the good. But as soon as his reason makes it known to 
him, his conscience makes him love it. It is this sentiment that is 
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boyhood (with which we are here specially concerned), 
when the passive non-relating mind makes the exist- 
ence of any proper idea of social relationship impossible, 
none of the social sentiments — such as those due to the 
operations of conscience — can be present. The only 
sentiments possible at this age are those which relate 
to the actual state of the boy as an individual person. 
These Rousseau enunciates as “ self-love (U amour de soi), 
the fear of pain, the dread of death, the desire for 
comfort ” ; ^ and, he might have added, the greatest of 
these is self-love. It is the greatest for the sufficient 
reason that it includes all the others. “The only 
passion ® natural to man is self-love.” ® “ The source of 
our passions, the origin and fount of all the others, the 
only one that is born with man and that never leaves 
him as long as he lives, is self-love. It is a primitive 
innate passion prior to all the others, which are all in 
a sense but modifications of it. . . . It is always good, 
and conformable to law.”* It is self-love that makes 
a man seek his own good in everything he does. In 
itself, however, it is not a selfish impulse, since primarily 
it refers only to the individual well-being and is not 
concerned with a man’s relations to others.® Only at 
a later period than boyhood, when the man comes to 
associate with his fellows in society, does it change its 
character and become self-assertion (amour-propre) 
through the conflict which results from the selfish in- 

innate.” Of. i. 56 : “Eeason alone teaches us to distinguish the good 
and the bad. On that account, conscience, which makes us love the 
one and hate the other, though independent of reason, cannot develop 
without it.” 

^ IV. m. 

* “Passion’’ is used by Rousseau either in reference to the sex 
passions or, more generally (as hero), to mean “ sentiment,” a feeling 
that prompts to action. 

® n. 62. ^ IV, 10, 11. 


s n. 62. 
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terests of different individuals.^ On the physical side, 
it is the '' disposition ” or impulse which leads a man to 
seek the means for the satisfaction of his wants, and 
therefore it takes up into itself the instinctive striving 
after physical satisfaction which was the main char- 
acteristic of the lower stage of mind immediately pre- 
ceding. But even in boyhood it is never merely 
physical. It is to it that the boy owes an intuitive 
sense of his rights. “Our first duties,'' says Rousseau, 
“are towards ourselves. Our primitive sentiments are 
concentrated selfward, and all our natural movements 
are related in the first instance to our own conservation 
and our own well-being. For this reason, the first 
sentiment of justice does not come to us from what we 
owe to others, but from what others owe to us." ^ It is 
one of the stupid blunders of the ordinary educator, 
Rousseau goes on to point out, that he teaches the boy 
his duties to others before teaching him his rights. In 
the natural order of things, self always comes before 
others, rights before duties. 

The corresponding epoch in the history of the human 
family is that of the first savagery, when men emerged 
into intelligent individuality out of the crass stupidity 
of animal instinct. The savage is the racial boy, living 
without thought of others, knowing no law but his own 
will, actuated in everything by self-love, which in his 
case means simply the desire for his own preservation. 
Rousseau speaks of his actions as good in the same 
sense as he speaks of the spontaneous activities of 

^ II. 14. Cf. Rousseau juge de Jean-Jacques, ii. : Self-assertion 
and the movements derived from it, being only secondary pas- 
sions produced by reflection. . . See the Discourse on In- 
equality^ Note (o) on the distinction between amour de soi and 
amour-propre. 

2 II. 82. Gf. i. 66. 
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the boy as good : ^ not in any moral sense, since the 
relationship to others in which moral badness or good- 
ness becomes possible does not yet exist, but in the sense 
that it is impossible for him to aim at anything but his 
own weal.^ In the simple non-social conditions of his 
life, the actions he performs at the prompting of the 
self-preserving impulse are amply sufficient to ensure 
his safety and well-being. Rousseau does not mean to 
suggest that either in boy or savage the basal instincts 
of his nature lead to good conduct under all circum- 
stances. All he says is that if the savage is left to live his 
own life in natural isolation, and if the boy is not forced 
prematurely into social relations, the instinctive actions 
done at the behest of self-love will in both cases lead to 
the right result. But, he expressly says, ''distrust 
instinct as soon as you are no longer confined to it. 
It is good as long as it acts alone, but becomes open 
to suspicion whenever it is mixed up with human 
institutions.’' ^ 

13. The Third Stage of Human Development: The 
Other-regarding Sentiments , — In the last years of the 
second stage of development a change comes over the 
whole character of the boy's mind. During the first 
twelve years of life the mind is largely shaped by its 
environment; for the senses, which are the dominant 
faculty, are essentially passive and non-selective. But 
some time about the thirteenth year the mind awakens 
and becomes active. "Attention, meditation, reflection, 
call it what you will," ^ begins to show itself as an active 

1 II. 62. 

2 Rousseau sometimes expresses this by saying that the boy is good 
but not virtuous. Virtue implies the conquest of the passions. The 
boy has (or should >have) no passions, and therefore has no need to 
conquer them. 

^ IV. m. 


^ IV. 231. 
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principle that combines the separate “ sensations ” and 
compares them with a view to bringing them into re- 
lation. In a word, the boy begins to think. '' Formerly 
our pupil had only sensations,” says Rousseau, speaking 
of the lad just into his teens; ''now he has ideas. He 
used only to feel : now he judges. For, as a result of 
several sensations, whether successive or simultaneous, 
and of the judgment passed on them, there comes into 
being a kind of mixed or complex sensation which I 
call an idea.” ^ 

This new power of comparing experiences and appre- 
hending their relations, which is implied in having ideas, 
opens up a new world to the boy. Not only is the 
future made conceivable and brought into ideal touch 
with the present, but, more important stiU, he begins to 
understand something of his relations to his fellows and 
of their relations to each other. Not that he becomes 
a social being in the full sense of the word even yet. 
Knowledge in itself, as we have seen, never determines 
conduct in the absence of the inner impulse; and the 
social sentiments which would give this impulse are still 
lacking when boyhood ends. It is not till the nascence 
of the sex impulses at puberty that the sentiments 
which give the boy a personal interest in social activi- 
ties come into being and make him a real member 
of society. 

In the primitive state, when man was a solitary 
wanderer, the sex impulse was purely physical and had 
but one end. But in the course of social evolution the 
impulse has undergone a complete transformation and 
become the mainspring of the varied forms in which 
paan's aspirations after a more complete life have ex- 
pressed themselves.^ This does not mean that there is 
1 HI. Xe7. * IV. 16. 
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nothing in common between its first form and its last. 
The truth is that behind all its forms, the most spiritual 
as well as the most physical, the highest as well as the 
lowest, is the one common element of self-love. In 
the last resort, the sex impulse, like all the fundamental 
impulses that constitute the “nature” of man, makes 
for the fuller life of the individual man. But the 
special feature of the fuller personal life to which sex 
points is that it is essentially social. When sex awakens 
in the body and the soul of the boy, he begins to feel 
that he is no longer sufficient to himself. Somehow or 
other, there is borne in on him that he needs others 
even to be himself. What this consciousness of lone- 
liness means, he does not and should not know at first. 
The heart hunger should find temporary satisfaction 
for itself in friendship and in love for humanity.^ In 
this way the self is carried far beyond the limits of its 
childish individuality and enters on a broad expanse of 
life before undreamed of. Its interests broaden out in 
every direction until the well-being of others becomes 
identified with its own. “When the force of an ex- 
pansive soul identifies me with my fellow, and I feel 
myself in him, so to speak, it is to avoid suffering myself 
that I do not wish him to suffer. It is self-love that 
interests me in him. . . . The love of mankind based on 
self-love is the foundation of justice.” ® 

It is this fellow-feeling with others that makes the 
youth a moral being. It is only when his sensibility 
extends itself beyond his individual interests in generous 
concern for others “ that he acquires first the sentiments 
and afterwards the notions of good and evil which make 
him truly man and an integral part of his species.” ® 
Conscience, in fact, is bound up with self-love, and is as 

^ IV. 43. 2 IY_ 93 (note), s jy 39 
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natural as self-love. ''Just as we do not learn to seek 
our own good and avoid wkat threatens us with evil, 
hut get the inclination to do so from nature, so love 
of goodness and hatred of evil are as natural as self- 
love. The acts of conscience are not judgments hut 
sentiments.’' ^ 

But the tree of the knowledge of good and evil has 
hitter fruits as well as sweet. Unhappily for human 
weal, the ethical sentiments are not the only ones that 
quicken into life under the inspiration of sex. There 
are also the sentiments which Eousseau calls sentiments 
of preference, the self-assertive impulses that manifest 
themselves in emulation, rivalry, and jealousy. ^ In 
these as in the others, self-love is the dominant prin- 
ciple, hut it is a self-love perverted and changed for 
the worse hy the comparison of one’s lot with the lot of 
others. " Self-love, which is concerned only with our- 
selves, is content when our real needs are satisfied ; hut 
self-assertion, which makes comparisons, is never satis- 
fied and never can he satisfied, because it is a sentiment 
that does not merely lead us to prefer ourselves to others, 
hut makes the impossible demand that others should 
also give us preference. This is why the gentle, kindly 
passions spring from self-love, while the spiteful, irascible 
ones spring from self-assertion.” ^ 

It is indeed strange that out of the same love of self 
there should proceed two tendencies so diverse as the 
altruism of an expansive self-love and the egotism of an 
aggressive self-assertion. We may well ask how these 
things can he. Eousseau, with a deep faith in the 
essential goodness of man’s nature and a distrust of 
society no less deep, finds the explanation of the one in 
the original goodness of man, and of the other in the 
h iy. 292. 2 JV. 18. ^ ly M, 
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evil influence of society — an explanation not altogether 
convincing, seeing that the basal impulse in both cases 
is the same, and that society is needed for the genesis of 
the altruistic sentiments as much as of the egotistic. 
HoTveyer that be, the result of the twofold development 
of the original self-seeking impulses is to bring contra- 
diction into human life and make man a dual being 
with centrifugal and centripetal forces warring within 
his soul.’- . 

The social condition parallel in development with this 
stage of human evolution is obviously the society that 
now exists. The conflict between altruism and egotism 
which is continually going on in the individual soul is 
writ large over society as a whole in the opposition of 
individual and common interest. To be a member of 
society a man must be a citizen, and yet to be a citizen 
he must do some violence to his individual nature : for 
“the individual will acts unceasingly in opposition to 
the general will,” ^ even though it is only by identifying 
itself with the general will that it can attain its ultimate 
satisfaction. 

14. The Fourth Stage of Human Development: The 
Idea of Happiness ctnd of Perfection. — It might seem 
as though the obvious way to remove the contradiction 
in the nature of social man would be to eliminate, or 
even to prevent the formation of, those passions which 
have their origin in self-assertion, and thus leave self- 
love as the sole determinant of conduct. As a matter of 
fact, this method works weU enough up to a certain 
point. It is the method which Rousseau advocates for 
the training of the adolescent during the susceptible 
years when the sentiments are being formed. But it has 

^ IV. 258. Cf. Ch. Bonnet ; Bssai de Psychologies p. 3. 

^ Sooicd Contract^ ilL XO* 
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a serious drawback in actual practice, wlien questions of 
personal conduct are at issue. So long as we are only 
playing the part of spectators, it provides us with a sure 
criterion of moral judgment. We naturally take delight 
in the happiness of others rather than in their misery, 
and our hearts always applaud good deeds and condemn 
bad ones. '' If there be nothing moral in the heart of 
man, whence come these transports of admiration for 
heroic actions, that rare delight in noble souls? Why 
would I rather be Cato rending his entrails than Qsesar 
triumphant ? '' ^ But whenever the decrees of conscience 
come into operation in a case when personal interest is 
involved, they immediately cease to be of any use as a 
guide for our conduct; for no sentiment can ever lead 
US to put the interest of another person before our own.^ 
If the choice must be made between our good and the 
good of others, we invariably prefer our own. After all, 
the other person is only one individual among others, 
and there is no reason in the nature of things for his 
individuality being promoted rather than ours. Pre- 
ference for another person’s weal may even be a wrong 
thing, if (as in a case of misplaced pity) it is given at the 
expense of the greatest common happiness. The happi- 
ness of all, says Rousseau, should be “the first interest 
of the wise man after his own private interest; for 
each man is part of his species, and not of another 
individual.”® 

The fact is that so long as Rousseau is engaged with 

.'■'.,1 IV. 2.84.- '■ . 

^ Of. V. 72. “ When a man pretends to prefer my interests to his own, 

I am sure he is telling me a lie, however he may try to disguise it.” 

® IV. 151-2. The implication of this argument seems to be that 
Humanity has a kind of personal unity comparable with that which 
leads Rousseau to ascribe a general will to the state. For a worthier 
statement of the doctrine see LeUres sur ta vertu et U })onhew' in. 
Streckeisen-Moultou, p. 137. 
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the problem of the Emile — the problem of training an in- 
dividual to be faithful of his nature under the ordinary 
conditions of social life — there is no possibility of recon- 
ciling self-interest with the common good. There is, 
indeed, more than a suggestion of a possible solution in 
the idea of a self that is able to feel itself in the interests 
of others, so as to be hurt by any evil befalling them and 
to be made happy when things go well with them. If 
only the people comprehended in this expansiveness of 
soul represented a cause much greater than one’s own per- 
sonal interests, it is not inconceivable even on Eousseau’s 
premises that self-sacrifice might be justified as a losing 
of the individual self in a greater self. If, for example, 
a man were a member of a state in whose service he was 
able to find complete satisfaction, the sentiment of self- 
love might approve of his dying for his country.^ But it 
must be remembered that Kousseau is here considering 
the case of the ordinary state, which, on his view, is so 
far from being natural, that even as a member of it "the 
man of nature must perforce regard himself as a pilgrim 
and a stranger on the earth with a desire ever unsatis- 
fied, for a better country. 

The difficulty of making the peace between our own 
good and the good of others when there is conflict of 
interest is twofold. In the first place, a personality 
based on feeling is essentially an exclusive personality. 
Even when the feeling is an expansive one which takes 
in others, it always remains an individual state, as is 
evident from the fact that the suffering of another hurts 
us, not because it is the suffering of another, but because 
somehow it has become an element in our own feeling.^ 

^ Gf. Social Contract, ii. 4. “When the citizens risk their lives in 
defence of the state, they are only giving back what they have re** 
ceived from her.” 

2 IV. 93 (note). 
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Fellow-feeling in itself is not really a bond of social 
union, since feeling is never anything but an indi- 
vidual experience. In the second place, it is a defect 
inherent in action based on sentiments, that when the 
sentiments impel in diverse directions — as the self- 
regarding and the other-regarding sentiments must 
sometimes do — there is no way of escape from the 
contradiction involved. As a sentiment, the one is no 
better than the other, and without going beyond 
sentiment, there is no reason for preferring either to 
the other. 

So far as morality is a social matter then, Rousseau 
really gives up tr 3 dng to solve the problem ; and seeks 
for the escape jfrom contradiction within the soul which 
he has failed to find in its external relations. At first 
sight the new problem appears quite as unpromising as 
the old. On contemplating the nature of man,” says 
the Savoyard Vicar, '4t seemed to me that I eonld 
discern two distinct principles, one of which raises him 
to the study of eternal truths, to the love of justice and 
of moral beauty, to the regions of the intellectual world 
on which the wise man delights to meditate, while the 
other thrusts him back on his own pettiness, subjects 
him to the dominion of the senses and to the passions 
which serve them, and by means of them frustrates all 
that the sentiment of the first principle inspires in him. 
I wish and yet I do not wish. . . . I feel myself at once 
a slave and a freeman. I see the good and love it, and 
yet I do evil. I am active when I listen to reason, 
passive when my passions lead me astray ; and my worst 
torment when I succumb is to feel that it was in my 
power to resist.” ^ Man, as the Vicar points out, is 
really a dual being, and the two parts in him, indicated 

1 IV. 258. 
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regard both to the senses and to reason. On the earlier 
view — which is repeated with little change in the first 
Books of the Emile — the senses are the part of man’s 
mind which is primitive and natural. Without ceasing 
to consider them as natural, he now treats them as a 
source of lawlessness in the life of social man, needing to 
be combated and reduced to order in the interest of the 
best life.^ The change of view is even more striking 
with regard to the reason. In the Biscov/rse on In- 
equality, the understanding is represented as a secondary 
faculty subsidiary to the passions, which has brought 
confusion into human life by departing from its original 
function and creating imaginary needs foreign to man’s 
real nature. Even in the Emile itself this conception 
of the “ meddling intellect ” recurs in various forms. It 
appears, for example, in the view that mental passivity 
both in the regions of intellect and of morals is the 
natural, and therefore the best condition for man. 
Thus : “ I only know that the truth is in things and not 
in the mind that makes judgments about them, and 
that the less of my own mind I put into my judg- 
ments, the surer I am of getting to the truth. In this 
way, my rule of trusting to feeling rather than to 
reason is confirmed by reason itself.”^ But now that 
the need is felt for the recovery of the lost unity of 
human life, this distrust of reason is set aside so far 
as conduct is concerned. Reason, freed from suspicion, 
is recognised as a principle of organisation, by means 
of which man’s random passions are brought into a 
system comformable with the order of nature, and con- 

^ Cf. -Rousseau juge de lean-Jacgues, i. “ Virtue often obliges us to 
combat and to conquer nature.” Here the natural is no longer identi- 
fied with the good. At this point Eousseau' has explicitly ceased to 
be a Cynic and has become a Stoic. 

2 IV. 232. O/.iii. 169. 
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duct based on reasoned principle is recognised to be the 
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wicked man organises the whole with relation to him- 
self”^ In other words, intelligence alone does not make 
a man either good or bad. It is possible to organise life 
either for selfish or for unselfish ends. The ground of 
difference is not the presence or the absence of rational 
organisation, but something beyond reason altogether. 

But why, in that case, bring reason into morality at 
all ? If it be true that whatever I feel to be right is 
right, and whatever I feel to be wrong is wrong,” ^ 
there does not seem to be any sufficient cause for 
summoning reason to the aid of conscience, even if 
reason were able to define goodness and badness more 
precisely than it can. But just here, in spite of Rous- 
seau’s reassertion of the ability of sentiment to judge 
of good or evil by a spontaneous act, comes in the 
difficulty. There is a stage in human history when 
the life of man is comparatively simple, at which 
conscience is able to make intuitive judgment con- 
cerning the course of action that should be pursued 
in any given case. But when in the course of 
social evolution life has become more complex, feeling 
begins to speak with uncertain sound and to leave 
man halting between right and wrong. Hence for 
civilised man conscience apart from reason is no 
more adequate as a guide in matters of conduct than 
reason apart from conscience. It is therefore in the 
direct line of moral progress that Gonscience should 
be fortified by reason and get from it clear and definite 
principles wherewith to strengthen the higher passions 
in their struggle with the lower. 

1 IV. 298. In this section, Bonssean is referring to Ch, Bonnet, Esmi 
de psychologies chap. 53, De Vordre: “The ideas of justice and injus- 
tice, ... of virtue and vice, of good and evil, reduce themselves to 
ideas of order and of disorder. 

2 IV. 283. 
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The significance of this aUiance of conscience and 
reason in the right ordering of conduct 
realised if it be kept in mmd that in the lower stages 
of mental and moral eTolution, before reason and de- 
liberation play the large part in human affairs which 
they subsequently do, the sentiments belong to both 
the cognitive and the conative spheres. Conscience, at 
the pre-rational stage, for example, not merely discerns 
between good and evil, but provides the inotive power 
for the appropriate action to follow on its discernment. 
Consequently, when at a later time reason and con- 
science co-operate in determmmg conduct, the clarifying 
activity of reason does not involve the intrusion of a 
new faculty into the sphere of practice, nor even a 
fundamental change in the character of reason itself. 
The work that reason performs in the right ordering 
of life is rather to be regarded as the fuller 
ment of the cognitive function of conscience.^ The 
distinction of the good and the evil, which_ m the 
pre-rational period was made in the seeming im- 
mediacy of feeling and without conscious reference to 
principle, becomes a matter for _ dehberate judgment 
with more or less explicit criteria. In one aspect of 
it the change seems to involve the displacement and 
negation of sentiment. It should rather be considered 
as an evolution from action based on sentiment into 
action based on ideals," which take up into themselves 
the dynamic power of the sentiments and set them 
free from their limitations as individual feelings. 

When, therefore, in the important passage on the 
primitive dispositions from which we set out 
part of our discussion,® Rousseau makes conduct whic 

^ IV. 292. The note deserves special attention. 

® I, 12. See section 9 of this chapter. 
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has in view the idea of happiness and perfection the 
final stage in the evolution of human morality, he 
recognises clearly the need of a rational life for the 
most complete development of man’s nature. But the 
conception of a rational life thus understood is not 
an abstract universal which excludes from its scope 
the self-seeking of the previous stages. On the con- 
trary, it takes up into itself all the elements of worth 
in both the feelings and the sentiments in which that 
self-seeking first made itself manifest. The very fact 
that the organising idea should be one of happiness 
and perfection implies that the ideal is a personal 
one. The good which a man seeks is necessarily a good 
for self at whatever level of development he be.^ But 
the further fact that this good on the highest level 
takes the form of an ideal rather than of a feeling 
or of a sentiment imparts quite a new character to the 
good that is sought. The exclusiveness that attaches 
to the striving after self-realisation even on the plane 
of sentiment disappears in greater or less measure 
when it is made subject to an ideal. For an ideal is 
essentially an expression of reason, and it is the 
function of reason to bring individuality into relation 
to the ordered scheme of things as a whole, to see the 
individual, not as an isolated unit, but as a member 
of greater wholes and ultimately of the one greatest 
whole in whom all things move and have their being. 
To speak, then, of an idea of happiness and perfection 
implies that the individual no longer seeks his happi- 
ness merely as an individual, but seeks it by fulfilling 
his functions as a member of a rational universe in 
greater or less consciousness of his relation to the 
whole. In a word, when rightly understood, an idea 

1 “ Quidquid petitur, petitnr sub specie bom.*’ 
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of happiness or perfection, as Rousseau vaguely appre- 
hends/ is only capable of realisation when morality 
comes to perfection in religion, and man rises above 
the contradictions of his nature and enters into relation 
to God/ 

16. Man and Society . — Throughout the discussion 
which has just been completed the assumption has 
been made that on Rousseau's view of human nature 
there is an intimate connection of some kind between 
the individual development and the social milieu in 
which the later stages of that development take place. 
To bring this discussion into relation to the previous 
discussion of man's nature from the sociological point 
of view, we must now try to define more precisely 
the character of the interdependence of man and 
society. 

That the relationship, whatever it is, is an intimate 
one, is evident from the statement Rousseau makes with 
regard to the primitive dispositions that are the essen- 
tials of human nature, A man's nature, he tells us,^ 
shows itself in certain dispositions to seek or to avoid 
objects : in the first instance because they bring pleasure 
or pain, at a later time because self-love or pity or some 
other sentiment impels him, and finally because they 
seem likely to make for or against what he thinks is his 
happiness or perfection. If we leave out of account 
actions due to mere feelings of pleasure and pain, as 
belonging to a stage which has been outgrown by the 

^ IV. 368. 

* There is no social analogue of this fourth stage in individual 
development. The contradictions of life cannot on Eonsseau’s view 
be completely resolved in any form of society. Seemingly it is only 
by turning away from the conflict of interests in all actual states, and 
seeing man's life mh specie guadcm aeternitatis that Kousseau can find 
prospect of peace for the human soul. 

» I, 12, 
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civilised man whose “nature” we are considering, we 
find as the motives of human action certain sentiments 
and ideas, all of social origin — ^with the important ex- 
ception of the self-regarding sentiments^ — and all 
assuming the forms under which we know them in a 
social context. 

Does the fact that the altruistic impulses are mean- 
ingless apart from society, and that it is only in society 
that we rise to the conception of a rationally determined 
life, justify us in sapng that man is by nature a social 
being ? The answer would not seem at all doubtful 
were it not for the contradiction that cleaves man's life 
in two, both in the sphere of conduct and of thought, 
and seems to penetrate to the springs of action in the 
opposition of the self-regarding and the other-regard- 
ing sentiments. If the existence of an inner law com- 
pelling us to altruistic courses leads us to regard man 
as essentially a social being, does a self-love that is not 
merely the most powerful but ultimately “the only 
motive that makes man act,” ^ not point to the opposite 
conclusion ? Or, to do justice to both sets of facts, must 
we not say that man is only in part a social being, and 
that there are elements in his nature which social life 
does not merely fail to satisfy but to which it may even 
be inimical ? This indeed would seem to be the final 

^ Eousseau is wrong in making the exception. We are not conscious 
of self before we are conscious of the world and of other selves. 
Rousseau recognises this quite clearly when he points out that the 
little girl first finds herself through the external self o'f the doll. 
Emile^ v. 44. Nevertheless, he usually speaks as if self-consciousness 
were independent of experience. See Emile j i. 39, where he assumes 
that the fictitious child-man whom he uses to illustrate his exposition 
of the mental state of the child begins with but one idea, that of_ the 
self. It is only on this wrong assumption that it is possible to speak 
of se?/-love as existing prior to the general development of intelligence 
that takes place in society. 

® Oorres;pcmdance : A. M. I’Abb^ de . . . le 4 Mars, 1764. 
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verdict that Rousseau passes in the EmAU. 

Jmhfhas wandered over the world during the last two 

for the man of nature living m society, 

“tto e™to return to the laud from whiclt he set out 
Stl^mit discovering anywhere a state founded on jus- 
a* Everywhere he go^s he finds private interest md 

passion masquerading as j5,m 

carried on in the interes o , satisfaction 

this he draws the conclusion that the satistaction 

1 ^ 1 • + -fmiTid in the external world must 
which cannot be iouna in me t-Venno-li it is 

be found within the soul, and that though it is 

tauoSble to find individual and conmon mterest 
SnX in sny actual state, the mse 
orders his life on the principles of reason is able 
£ the reconciliation for himself. The etomd bws 
of the natural order are inscribed in his hem y 
science and by reason,” and in willing obedience to 
to he can find true freedom. “Freedom is not m 
any form of government. It is in the heart of the free 
man. He carries it with him everywhere. The vile 
man, on the contrary, is everywhere 
one man would be a slave in Geneva. The other woui 

is mft^qSte clear what the practical implications of 
this oltold doctrine of the seH-sufficient wise man 
On one reading of it, it may be 


are. On one reaumg uh i.;, 
that in order to be natural a man shou ^ 
aloof from the world of men and workmut Ins own 
salvation in Stoic ata/raxm. The idea undoubteffly a 
some charm for Rousseau, and it is one which he was 
wmt to preach in the modified form of a recommenda- 
tion to abandon the conventionalities of city life for the 

a V. 472. 


1 V. 467 m- 
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free life of the country.^ But in the Emile he takes the 
bolder line of preparing the man of nature for life in 
any society. He recognises that for the fullest develop- 
ment of his nature man needs the company of his 
fellows. That makes it necessary that the natural man 
should be a social being, but leaves it a matter of in- 
difference whether he is a member of any one society. 
What is more important for him than membership of a 
particular community is the ability to keep himself free 
from the limitations of the community to which he 
chances to belong. If only he can avoid conformity 
with those passing fashions that run counter to nature, 
he will be safe : and since that depends largely on him- 
self, it should be a simple enough matter to educate 
him for freedom. To remain natural, it is sufficient 
that the customs and prejudices of other people should 
never take the place of personal experience for him — 
that he should see with his own eyes and feel with his 
own heart, and be governed by no authority save that 
of his own reason.'' ^ So long as he puts personal con- 
viction before social convention, the motives for his 
actions will be found in his own sentiments and his 
own ideas, and he will remain true to his nature as 
a man. 

■ But whichever of the two versions we accept, whether 
we think of the self-sufficient wise man as a recluse 
shunning the common life of men, or as a dweller in 
cities who lives in society without belonging to it, it is 
evident that the bond that links individual and society 
on Rousseau's view of social obligations is somewhat 

1 It was on this recommendation that Pestalozzi gave np his thought 
of a professional career and hecame a farmer. De Guimps, Life of 
Pestalozzi, p. 20. 

2 IV. 162, 
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slight when it comes to the practice of life. Like the 
Stoics who professed an unbounded love for humanity 
but fought shy of actual political duties, Emile, the 
typical man of nature living in society, has no well- 
defined status in any community, either as worker or 
as citizen. Apart from the over-development of his 
individuality, his fitness for membership of any state 
does not qualify him for the duties of any particular 
state. Altogether, his training prepares him better for 
picturesque carpentry ^ or the life of a knight-errant ® 
than for the more substantial social virtues that enable 
a man to go through the daily rormd and the common 
task in the spirit of good citizenship. 

In reality, Rousseau never wholly escapes from the 
hyper-individuahsm which marred his first views about 
society; and to the end his treatment of the prob- 
lems of social relationship shows its influence in the 
tacit assumption that man can never find himself com- 
pletely at home in any actual society. This strain of 
thought finds illustration on the psychological side 
in the doctrine (already discussed) that “nature” is 
essentially disposition. To become actual, a disposition 
must find expression in some concrete experience : it is 
an empty form which needs to materialise itself before 
it can exist. Now this implication of the externality 
of the medium of expression which the categories of 
“disposition” and “form” convey is characteristic of 
Rousseau’s view of society as a whole, and reveals its 
central weakness. For society, as Rousseau himself 
came to see, is not an indifferent environment in 
which man chances to find himself able to realise 
his “dispositions” more or less imperfectly. On the 
contrary, aU its institutions, the bad as well as the 

V V. 293 je 2 . “ IV. 144-6. 
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good/ are tlie outcome of just such dispositions 
as those with which the indiyidual man is en- 
dowed. The problems of life that rise up in his 
narrow experience have been the common problems 
of xmtold generations of men; and the varied insti- 
tutions which constitute society represent the ac- 
cumulated experience of the race in dealing with 
these very problems. In the illuminating phrase of 
Hegels/ these social contrivances are ''mind objec- 
tive/' mind taking external form in institutions. '‘By 
approaching society too exclusively from the individual 
or psychological point of view, Rousseau appreciates 
this very inadequately when he appreciates it at all. 
The consequence is apparent in his condemnation of all 
but the simplest phases of social life as artifices alien to 
the fundamental nature of man, and in the failure to 
see that social man even at the worst is not less but 
more natural than his animal and his savage progeni- 
tors. The truth indeed is in him — witness the Fourth 
and Fifth Books of the Emile — ^but it never gets out 
into perfectly clear consciousness because of the sub- 
jective pre-occupation that "sicklied o’er" his thought 
about man to the end of his life, and made him sus- 
picious of society in practice even after he had accepted 
it in theory. 

R. The Ideal Society of Natural Men 

16. The Ideal of a Natural Society . — The educational 
method adopted in the Emile avowedly represents a policy 
of compromise. If Rousseau had been free to choose the 

^ Rousseau never got the length of admitting this with respect to 
the bad institutions. It was only to nature that he cared to apply 
the maxim that whatever is, is right.^^ 

^ In his Philosophy of Mind. 
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conditions nnder which to give an education according 
to nature, he would certainly haye preferred a better 
environment than that provided by contemporary 
civihsation. But in the EmAle he is not attempting 
to describe an ideal system of education. He is merely 
seeking for a method of keeping men as near nature as 
is possible under existing social conditions; and looking 
at the facts of the ease as a practical rnan, he recognises 
clearly that a method of education which does not pre- 
pare a child for life in an ordinary community is worth- 
less when iudged by the standards of natural livmg. 
The fundamental law for every living being is the law of 
seH-preservation; and that law justifies aU courses of 
action that enable the individual to adapt himself to 
his environment. Once it is clear that even a natural 
education must fit the child for social life, the omy 
question is whether it is possible to educate him for 
society without maldng him wholly unnatural. The 
answer of the EmiU, reached only after considerable 
hesitation and doubt, is that it is possible. Emile, the 
man of nature living in society, is the concrete solution 
of the problem of natural education. 

But the solution offered in the Emile has very obvious 
drawbacks. The reconciliation of nature and society is 
certainly effected in the person of Emile, but it is_ a 
reconciliation made on the assumption that the^ social 
evils which call for it are permanent evils. Emile s case, 
therefore, is whoUy exceptional and is only possible in 
special circumstances. The brand is plucked from the 
burning, but the burning still goes on. The more 
fundamental way, the way which if it were practicable 
would give a real solution not only of the educational 
problem but of all social problems, would be to re- 
construct society, beginning as it were de novo and 
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building up a perfect society in accordance with natural 
law. The difficulties that attach to all schemes which 
attempt to make a social being natural in spite of Ms 
society, would then disappear, and the education that 
made good citizens would also make good men. 

The idea of drastic social reconstruction was one that 
presented fewer difficulties to most eighteenth-century 
thinkers than it does to an age like ours that appreciates 
keenly the worth of continuity in social eyolution ; and 
it is not at all surprising that Rousseau, whose historical 
sense was never very strong, should have allowed his 
thoughts to follow this line of speculation with some 
degree of persistence. For a mind constituted like his, 
with a genuine intolerance of criticism for the mere sake 
of criticism,^ continuance in a purely negative attitude 
was not possible for any length of time. Others might 
find in the denunciations of social evils in the Discowses 
reasons for the undoing of society. He himself refused 
to follow out the argument to its conclusion, and set 
himself to show men how a better society could be 
created. It was characteristic of Rousseau that the 
Second Discourse, with its political nihilism, should be 
followed by the Social Contract, in which the ideal of a 
government not inconsistent with individual freedom 
was presented; and that the Social Contract in turn 
should have as its corollary the more practical Con- 
siderations on the Government of Poland, demonstrating 
the possibility of realising the ideal under the actual 
conditions of modern life. 

^ A very instructive incident is recorded in the Memoirs of Madame 
d’Epinay. After a ‘'philosophical^^ conversation on religion, which 
had been brought to an end by Eousseau threatening to leave the 
company if it went on, he remarked to Madame d’Epinay : “ I cannot 
endure- this eagerness to destroy without rebuilding.” It was this 
difference in mental attitude which led him to detach himself from 
the Encyclopedists. 
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To tlie possible criticism that speculation about the 
reconstruction of society is idle, because it is impos- 
sible to start afresh in the making of nations at this 
stage in the history of the ■world, Rousseau replies in 
these Considerations by quoting the precedent of the 
ancient lawgivers, and especially of Moses, Lycurgus 
and Numa PompiliusJ All three of these great men, 
he says, devoted their lives to causes at which our wise 
men would smile, and achieved successes that would 
have been thought impossible if they had not been well 
attested. Moses conceived and executed the astonish- 
ing enterprise of creating a nation out of a swarm of 
wretched fugitives devoid of all the qualities required 
for political stability. Lycurgus performed a similar 
feat by raising to greatness a nation degraded by 
slavery. Numa was the man who really founded Rome 
by welding together into a people the brigands gathered 
by Romulus. 

But even if there were no precedents, or if the pre- 
cedents cited were to be set aside as irrelevant when 
modern social conditions are under discussion, it would 
still be open to Rousseau to maintain that the worth of 
his social ideahsm did not whoUy depend on its practi- 
cability. In every kind of project, he reminds us in the 
Preface to the JEmile, there are two things that have to 
be taken into account : the one is the absolute goodness 
of the project, the other is the ease with which it can be 
executed. A plan is not necessarily bad, because it is 
difficult to carry it out. It may be a good plan in spite 
of that. Even if this distinction be admitted and the 

Government of Poland : chap. ii. This reference to the ancient 
lawgivers must not he regarded as mere rhetoric. As we have 
noted already, it was on the model of the city-states of the ancient 
world and of Geneva, his native city, that Bonsseau framed his ideal 
of social life. 
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question of practicability be waived, however, the diffi- 
culty involved in Rousseau's projects for an ideal society 
is not wholly removed. An ideal society, as Rousseau 
thinks of it, is a society in which men can live natural 
lives : in other words, it is a natural society. But after 
all that Rousseau has said about the incompatibility of 
nature and society, is the conjunction of nature and 
society in a natural society thinkable ? Surely not. 

Yet it would be a mistake to lay too much stress on 
consistency here. The attempt to plan out an ideal 
society really raises the whole question of the relation of 
nature and society in a fresh and suggestive way; and 
it will throw new light on the tendencies 6f Rousseau's 
thought to examine it at length. Meanwhile, an im- 
portant difference in point of view consequent on the 
change of problem is worthy of note. In the Emile, 
as we have seen, the utmost that is attempted in the 
direction of reconciling nature and society is to find 
means of keeping the individual natural in spite of his 
social environment. With the widening of the problem 
from education to polities, the aim comes to be to make 
society itself natural. In neither case is it admitted 
that society is in accord with nature ; but while in the 
one case it is taken for granted that the opposition 
between them is a permanent one, in the other there 
is hope held out of a final reconciliation. 

17. The Ideal State based on Feeling . — It must not 
be thought, however, that the idea of a natural society 
necessarily implies such a reconciliation. The hypo- 
thesis of a conjunction of nature and society in a natural 
society is only of value when it implies the abandonment 
of the individualistic doctrine of society in its extreme 
form. If by a natural society all that is meant is that 
so many individuals are somehow enabled to live a 

, N 
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natural life in common, the emphasis is laid on the 
individuals, and society is still regarded atomistically as 
a group of independent units. 

Such a conception of a natural society is strikingly 
illustrated in a curious representation of what Rousseau 
calls an ideal world, in the first of the h}rper-subjective 
Dialogues, Rousseau juge de Jean- Jacques, "'Picture 
to yourself,^' he says, "an ideal world that is like our 
own and yet different. Nature there is the same as 
on our earth, but the arrangement of things is finer, 
and there is a more obvious order in them. The 
view is more admirable, the contours are more elegant, 
the colours more vivid, the odours more fragrant, and 
everything is more interesting. Nature is all so beauti- 
ful that even to look on it inspires men’s souls with the 
desire to be in concord with the beautiful system and 
makes them fear to disturb its harmony.” Truly a 
paradise of the senses, a lotos-eaters’ island I And the 
inhabitants are fit denizens of this favoured spot. Nature 
keeps them in a beatific state of mind, and they never 
lose their original natures. None of the troubles that 
vex the souls of other mortals come near them. Even 
the unsatisfied yearning for happiness, which as creatures 
of the senses they share with the rest of mankind,^ does 
not break through the steady calm of their souls. In- 
stead of indulging in vain repinings and useless strivings 
they remain in a state of placid inaction, content with 
such measure of voluptuous joy as falls to their lot, and 
free from all the vexations that ordinary men bring on 
themselves by unappeased desires or by deference to 
opinion. 

It is somewhat surprising to meet this gross con- 

^ Of. Emile, v. 316. “ It is necessary to be happy. That is the end 
of life for every creature of sense.” 
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ception of human bliss in one of the latest of Rousseau’s 
writings. To understand it we have to unthink all the 
advance made in the Emile and the Social Contract, 
and fall back on the cruder conceptions of the early 
writings; for this ideal world in which men avoid 
unhappiness by doing nothing and entering into no rela- 
tionships is the logical outcome of the psychological doc- 
trine which we have already met in the Discourses, that 
it is feeling and not reason which unites men in society. 
''If I. am under obligation to do no harm to a fellow- 
creature,” Rousseau said in the second Discourse, " it is 
not because he is a rational being but because he is a 
being who feels.” What he fails to see in the Discourse 
and in this strange passage is, that as a creature of 
sense man is fellow not only of other men but also of 
the brutes, and that the only kind of society that could 
be based on feeling would be a brute society, which 
would indeed be no society. In feeling by itself there 
is no social bond. What is sometimes called fellow- 
feeling is only possible for beings who do more than 
feel. It is not feeling, but feeling differentiated into 
common action and common thoughts, which unites 
men as social beings. Men who do nothing but feel in 
company, like the men of Rousseau’s ideal world, would 
therefore not be social beings at all. The question is : 
would they even be men ? ^ 

18. The Ideal State based on the General Will— 

^ The criticism which I have suggested on a particular phase of 
Eousseau’s thought, representing in my opinion a lapse from the 
comparative sanity of his later position, is applied without reservation 
to his whole view of human nature by Davidson : and Edu- 

cation according to Nature: 103. It is one of Bousseau^s cardinal 
errors, according to him, that “he makes life consist in feeling but 
forgets that all the distinctness, variety and wealth of feeling are due 
to intellectual categories. Without these, feeling if it were anything 
would be at best but a vague meaningless striving.” 
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While this picture of a natural society, with feeling as its 
basis, is an interesting commentary on the individualistic 
psychology that makes feeling fundamental in human 
experience, it would be a mistake to attach too much 
importance to it in the discussion of Rousseau’s later 
social philosophy. For as a matter of fact, the virtue of 
the idea of a natural society, which is suggested both in 
the Emile and in the Social Gontract, is that it carries 
with it the implicit recognition that society has not 
been constituted by the chance congress of a number 
of individuals (as the passage referred to suggests), but 
is a real spiritual unity with a rational personality and 
a general will different from the individual personalities 
and wills of its constituent members. 

This view of society receives most definite statement 
and exposition in the discussion of the theory of govern- 
ment in the Social Contract, of which indeed it forms 
the philosophical core.^ In the Emile, it only occurs 
in casual references ; but as it happens, it is in these that 
its significance is most evident. We may begin our 
examination of the view by considering an important 
passage in the Second Book of the Emile relating to 
the contrast between man’s relations with his physical 
and with his human environment. “ Dependence on 
things,” Rousseau tells us, ''having nothing moral in it, 
does not destroy liberty and engenders no vices. De- 
pendence on men, involving the absence of orderly 
relations, engenders them ah.” "This social evil,” he 
goes on to say, "can only be remedied, if at all, by 
substituting the law for the man, and arming the 
General Wills ^ with a real power superior to the action 

^ See Books I and II, especially i. 6, 7, ii. 1-4. 

^ Why the plnral? In the Social Contract, he always speaks of the 
General Will. Perhaps the difference is to be explained by the fact 
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of every individual will. If only the laws of nations 
could be like those of nature and have an inflexibility 
which no human power could overcome, dependence on 
men would then come to be like dependence on things. 
The body politic would combine all the advantages of 
the natural and the social states. The liberty that 
keeps man free from vice would then go along with the 
morality that raises him to virtue/' ^ 

The noteworthy feature of this passage is the new 
form assumed by the familiar contrast between nature 
and society. Venturing for once into the region of 
metaphysics, Rousseau makes a comparison between the 
laws of nature and the laws of society, which serves 
to give the idea of nature a definite positive content. 
He is never very fond of definition at any time. In 
the earlier writings, and even in the Emile itself, 
“ nature ” is generally spoken about without any 
precise indication of the meaning of the word. Social 
institutions are declared to be contrary to nature, and 
the method of nature is held up as the sure guide 
for man in the practice of life. “Observe nature,” 
Rousseau urges, “ and follow the path that she marks 
out for you.” ^ But all the while no attempt is made to 
analyse or define the explicit idea. Seemingly Rousseau 
employed the word with the meaning it had in current 
talk, to suggest a condition with none of the defects of 
society. At any rate, this negative reference is most 
prominent in what he says about nature. Whe he 
needs greater definiteness, his practice is to convert the 

that in the Social Contract he is speaking of the state, while here he is 
speaking of society, which is composed of a number of subordinate 
communities, each presumably with its own law and its own will. 

^ TI. 35. In a footnote, he points out that in the Social Contract he 
has shown the individual will to be a source of disorder in the social 
system. 

2 I. 56. 
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opposition between nature and society into one between 
the man of nature and social man, and thus divert the 
analysis on to psychological lines. The injunction to 
follow nature then becomes an injunction to respect 
human nature — the nature of the child, or of the man, 
or of the individual as the case may be. For practical 
purposes, the change is of supreme importance, especially 
when human nature is interpreted in biological terms, 
but on the side of theory it leaves us still in doubt as 
to what this '' nature'' may be that is so much superior 
to society and the works of man. 

With the general advance of his thought in a con- 
structive direction, the negative use of the word 
^‘nature" as a category of denunciation became less 
frequent. And, as we have already noted, sometime 
during the years when the Emile and the Social 
Contract were being written, there began a process 
of mental change which affected his philosophy of life 
at many points, and issued in the deeper and more 
adequate conception of nature that finds expression in 
passages like the one to which attention has just been 
called. These were the years just after his breach with 
the Encyclopedists, when his mind was in active revolt 
against the philosophical sensualism that was the 
dominant creed of the party. To combat philosophers 
like Condillac and Helvetius, he himself turned philo- 
sopher, and attempted to meet them on their own 
ground and fight them with their own weapons. The 
result of his philosophical studies appears in the in- 
teresting pages of the Savoyard Vicar's Confession of 
Faith, written for the most part after the rest of 
the Emile been completed, and representing the 
furthest point reached by Rousseau's thought. With 
the argument of the Confession as a whole, there is no 
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need to concern ourselves; but its outline must be 
^ven for the sake of the view of nature and society 
it contains. ^ 

The Savoyard Vicar’s Confession of Faith is an 
attempt to attain the assurance with respect to those 
fundamental truths about God, man, and the world 
which is necessary for the conduct of life. The Vicar 
who is no other than Rousseau himself,^ begius by pro- 
testing that he is no philosopher and disclaiming any 
intention to use the arguments of philosophy. But 
despite his depreciation of all philosophy, he is soon deep 
in metaphysics. Starting with a pseudo-Cartesianism 
that infers the reality of the self from the fact of feel- 
ing, 2 and then passes to a behef in material things 
because of the distinction that is felt to exist between 
self and matter, he finds himself led to believe in God 
by a twofold argument. In the first place, the experi- 
ence we have of will-originated movements in our own 
case makes it necessary to regard the movements of 
the universe as due to will. In the second place, every 
part of the universe of which we have knowledge bears 
witness to the intelligence of this prime will or cause * 
But beyond the fact that there is a God, a supreme 
intelligent will, the Vicar (that is, Rousseau) cannot go 
in the way of belief. He refuses to admit that there 
can be any real knowledge of God. Every thing 
know must come to us through the medium of the 
senses, and God cannot be so known.* 

But, he goes on to ask, if we do not know God 
what do we know ? Our own existence, of course' 

CoTrespondanoe : A. M. Moiiltou, Dec. 23, 1761. 

^ It may be well to point out that, in Rousseau’s use of the word 
“ feeling ” has a cognitive element in it. For Rousseau, as for Heffel’ 
feeling has in it the promise and the potency of thought ^ ’ 

3 IV. 219-202. MV. 163, 213. 
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We feel: therefore we are. And likewise the exist- 
ence of the universe other than ourselves, that bears 
witness to this intelligent first cause : in other words, 
nature. 

Let us consider what this knowledge of ours amounts 
to. I know myself, and I know nature. First, then, 
what am I ? Undoubtedly a feeling being, since it is to 
feeling that I owe the consciousness of myself: and a 
being different from the objects which cause feeling in 
me. Nay more, I am not merely a feeling being. I am 
conscious of the ability to compare and arrange my sensa- 
tions and establish relations among the objects that 
caus,e them. J am therefore a thinking being, an intelli- 
gence. Further^ since I am able to move my body, 
and through the movements of my body to determine 
the movements of things external to me, I am also a 
will, endowed with the power of spontaneously originat- 
ing movement. Like God, then, I am a will and an 
intelligence.^ 

In both respects, I am different from the natural 
universe which is known to me by the same direct in- 
tuition that gives me self-knowledge. Looking abroad 
on the world, I see evidence on every hand of the reign 
of law, and note that in the great system of things every 
being has its fixed place and function. I behold the 

^ IV. 219-232. The difference between the divine and the human 
intelligence must not be forgotten. IV. 280. “God is intelligent, but 
in what sense? Man is intelligent when he reasons, but the supreme 
intelligence has no need to reason. For him, there are neither 
premises nor conclusions, and not even propositions. His intelligence 
is purely intuitive, seeing equally all that is and all that can be. For 
him, all truths are but one idea, just as all places are a single point 
and all times a single moment.” (Compare with this what Kant says 
about God as intuitive understanding. Critique of Pure Peason, First 
Ed., 72, 311, 312. Critique of Judgment, 421.) There is a like dif- 
ference between God and man in the moral sphere. “God is good, 
not virtuous.” V. 324. 
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whole universe in connected movement, showing perfect 
regularity and uniformity in its various parts.^ All this 
leads me to think of nature as the ordered whole of 
things, marshalled according to a supreme law. But in 
it all there is no indication of intelligent activity or of 
spontaneous movement. It is neither intelligence nor 
will. It is only a vast world system, which bears 
witness by its orderly evolution to its origin in, and 
its maintenance by, the creative activity of some great 
intelligent will. 

From all this, it is obvious that man and nature are 
akin: the one being an intelligent .will, the other a 
product of the supreme intelligent will. Man's place in 
the universe indeed is not doubtful. AJike by his will 
and the possession of instruments to give it effect, and 
by an intelligence that comprehends all things in its 
scope, he is quite unique among created beings. He is 
truly king of the earth he inhabits. All the animals 
are subject to him, and the very elements are under his 
control. If we consider him with the whole world in 
subjection to him, we cannot but think his position an 
enviable one, which ought to make him bless the hand 
that put him in it every day of his life. But when we 
turn to consider him as a member of society, what a 
different spectacle meets our eyes. “Where is now the 
order I beheld ? The picture of nature showed nothing 
but harmony and proportion : that of the human race 
shows only confusion and disorder. Concord reigns 
among the elements, and human affairs are in chaos. 
Oh wisdom, where are thy laws? Is this the way in 
which thou rulest the world, oh Providence ? " ^ 

^ IV. 246, 247. See also Morceau alUgorique sur la Hvilation in 
Stveckeisen-Moultou, (Euvres in^dites, p. 173 seq, 

2 IV. 253 257. 
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Why this disorder and confusion, this seeming absence 
of reason in the affairs of men ? It cannot surely be 
because man is not a rational being I And yet, if man is 
a rational being, it seems strange that there should be 
so little reason manifest in his mode of life. Can it be 
that the root of the evil is misdirected reason ? That 
is the suggestion which comes from the conception 
of the cognitive faculties given in the Discourse on 
Inequality, There Rousseau works out the view that 
a man's intelligence is only at his service for purely 
personal ends, and regards the thought for others which 
is a necessary condition for the existence of social 
institutions, as a contradiction of the basal sentiment of 
self-love, and consequently the source of disorder in 
human existence. In the Savoyard Vicars Confession 
he modifies this view to the extent of recognising the 
altruistic motives which conflict with the self-seeking 
motives to be as much a part of man's nature as they. 
But whether the contradiction in human nature is 
imported from without by external conditions or is 
innate and present from the beginning, the essential 
fact is that there is contradiction and that it manifests 
itself in an incessant conflict between the seU-seeking of 
individual members of society and the general will of 
the community. Society consisting of beings like man 
with natures so contradictory cannot well escape lawless- 
ness and disorder. 

Sooner or later the question is bound to arise as to 
the possibility of avoiding or preventing this lawless- 
ness. The answer of the Savoyard Vicar we know. It 
is the Stoic answer. Let man resign himself to living in 
whatever community his lot may be cast, since apart 
from society it is impossible for him to develop all his 
powers; but let him keep the social ties as loose as 
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possible, and seek witbin himself for the freedom that 
is impossible of attainment in the world without.^ As 
a rational being, it is the duty and the priYilege of a 
man to rule his own spirit by bringing the flesh into 
subjection to the law of the mind. In this way reason 
which has failed to realise itself in social relationships 
may find opportunity for its legislative work in the 
regulation of the senses and appetites. 

But there is another answer — the bolder answer that 
we see Rousseau feeling after in the passage of the 
Second Book of the Emile which has already been 
quoted. Put the law in place of the man, he there 
suggests, and find a General Will which can dominate 
all the individual wills and convert their warring 
interests into a common interest. In a word, create 
a natural society, a society unified and ordered like 
nature herself by the activity of a supreme intelligent 
will, which appoints each man his station and makes 
sure that he duly performs its duties.^ 

The Social Contract treats of such a society in one of 
its aspects.^ In that work Rousseau tries to show how 
an individual may become a member of a state without 
forfeiting his freedom or suffering any essential loss. 
So far as the discussion relates to the details of govern- 
ment, it does not concern us here. What is really im- 
portant is to know how the idea of the dominant General 

2 - 

2 It is a suggestive fact that the same two phases of thought occur 
in Stoicism, the problems of which are very much like Rousseau’s. 
On the one hand, there is the personal solution appearing in the idea 
that in subjecting himself to the law of his own reason the individual 
comes into harmony with the law of the whole universe : on the other 
hand, there is the political solution in terms of which the wise man, 
though failing to reconcile himself to actual society as a citizen, 
claimed to be the citizen of an ideal world-state, of a TroKireLd rod 

KdiXfJLOV, 

2 Rousseau points out this limitation of his work himself. II. 12. 
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Will, which is the presupposition of a natural society, 
can be reconciled with the view of human nature we 
have already got from Rousseau. How does it come 
about, for example, that a great many individual wills, 
each of them antagonistic to any other and every other, 
become united into a single General Will ? We seek in 
vain for an answer, because in point of fact no answer 
is possible on Rousseau’s premises. Out of merely 
individual wills, it is impossible that anything but 
individual wills can come. Before there can be a con- 
tract or agreement of any kind, there must be a meeting 
ground other than in the fact that each of the con- 
tracting individuals seeks to further his own interests as 
an individual. The truth is that will ^er se can no 
more provide a basis for social life than can feeling 
per se. Feeling and will in the abstract are simply 
phenomena of an individual soul and nothing more. 
If individuals by coming together have, by any means 
whatever, succeeded in creating or in discovering in 
themselves as a body a common rule of action, it can 
only have been because their aggressive individualities 
concealed a deeper principle of agreement. In other 
words, it is because will is never mere will but always 
the outgoing activity of an individuality that is more 
than individual, because (to express the matter in 
Kantian phraseology) the will is the practical reason 
and essentially universal, that there can be a General 
Will. The General Will is not composed of the wills of 
all.^ It is the expression of a new personality that is 
created by the reason common to all coming to ever 
fuller realisation of itself in the common life which it 
produces and inspires.^ As mere will, it would be one 

^ Of, a. 3. 

^ Cf. i 6. The moment the contract is made, “ the act of associa- 
tion produces a moral and collective body which receives from this 
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more will to join battle with, the other wills* As the 
General Will grounded on principles common to all, it 
is (or may be) the unity in which all the individual 
differences are at an end. 

But here the difficulty emerges in a new form. Can 
there be an effective General WiU which does not 
absorb in itself all the individual wills ? Rousseau does 
not pretend that even in the ideal state the citizens will 
in every case agree with the laws in which the General 
Will finds expression, or that they will always obey 
them even when they do. What is to happen then? 
The state will evidently be forced to make use of the 
powers of coercion with which it has been endowed by 
the social contract,^ and it would seem as though 
freedom must inevitably disappear with this exercise 
of compulsion. Rousseau, however, will not admit the 
conclusion. In order that the social contract may not 
be a mere formulary, it tacitly includes the understand- 
ing which alone can give force to aU the other under- 
standings implied in it, that any one who refuses to 
obey the General Will mil be compelled to do so by the 
whole body politic — which only means that the culprit 
will be forced to be free.” ^ Clearly, freedom has a very 
different meaning here from what it had when Rousseau 
praised the freedom of the noble savage whose impulse 
was his only law. In the ideal state the man who 
allows his impulse to prompt him to a course of action 
contrary to the General WiU finds impulse immediately 
curbed, not only for the good of the state but for his 
own good. It is in the social condition, Rousseau 
explains in the following chapter, that moral freedom 

very act its unity, its collective self (sou commun), its life, and its 
will. The public person formed in this way was formerly called a 
City, and is now called a Republic or a Body Politic.” 

1 II. 4. ^ 1. 7. 
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''which alone makes man truly his own master’' is 
acquired ; for, he adds, " to be impelled by mere appetite 
is slavery, and obedience to self-prescribed laws is 
freedom.” ^ The principle involved is the same as that 
which explains the existence of a General Will: that 
the essential nature of man does not appear in his 
individuality but in his reason. If the real man were 
the creature of the senses that Rousseau represented 
him to be in the earlier writings, then this repression of 
impulse and appetite would be a sin against humanity. 
It is because the real man is a rational being, and, as 
such, conscious in himself of a law of reason to which 
the senses must be subject if he is to live his proper life, 
that the greater reason of humanity operative in the 
General Will of the state makes him free in compelling 
his obedience. For a season he may be blinded by his 
passions, but when he comes to reflect he will see that 
the coercion he resents at its first exercise is not the act 
of an arbitrary external power but the expression of 
a law to which his reason gives assent and which it 
recognises as its own law. 

^ I. 8. Cf. Emile’s request to his tutor (IV. 396): “Make me free 
by protecting me against my passions. Force me to be my own 
master by making me obey my reason and not my senses.” 



CHAPTER VII 


THE TWO EDUCATIOlSrAL IDEALS 

1., The End of Education , — In the Preface to the 
Emile, Rousseau speaks of education as ^'the art of 
forming men” (fart de former des hommes). The 
phrase is full of significance. It declares the work of 
the educator to be the forming of men : that is, giving 
them some particular form. In the light of the con- 
ception of human nature as essentially constituted by 
dispositions ” to action, which Rousseau gives in the 
opening sections of the Emile, this idea of education as 
a process of '' forming ” is quite intelligible. Following 
up the implications of his view of human nature, we 
have to think of man as beginning life with certain 
indeterminate impulses or strivings, and needing the 
help of the educator to give these impulses and strivings 
definite form in particular modes of life which are likely 
to satisfy the vague needs behind them. '' Everything 
we do not possess at birth that we need when grown up 
is given us by education.” ^ This applies as much to the 
simplest as to the most complex needs. Take the need 
of food, for example. If the child is hungry, he is "'dis- 
posed” to seek food. But the new-born child, unlike 
the young of many of the animals, has no definite 
instinct that enables him to find his food for himself. 
The disposition is there, but all unformed. Even the 

1 Emile, i. 5. 
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sucking instinct, one of the few definite instincts of the 
infant, is so aimless that without the maternal direction 
to give it '' form” it would not serve its purpose, and the 
child would speedily perish. And the older the child 
grows, the greater the difficulty of self-sustenance 
becomes. Later in life he has either no instincts at 
all, or those that he possesses are useless for the 
acquisition of food in the conventional world in which 
social man lives. It is plain that apart from some 
kind of education to teach him the arts and artifices 
necessary for self-sustenance, he would be completely 
helpless and would find it impossible to exist. To 
escape that fate, he needs to have his first incoherent 
impulses gradually transformed into definite methods 
of action suited to the requirements of the life he is 
called upon to live in society. Impulse, in Rousseau's 
phrase, must receive the necessary '' form.” 

But the complementary truth which must not be 
forgotten when speaking about the individual's need 
of education is that there is equal need for society 
to educate. To this extent, it is true that man is not 
by nature a social being, and that there is not a 
single action done by social man which does not call 
for some kind of education. Society is based on 
education, and without education could not exist at 
all. The child requires to be educated, because the 
crude untrained dispositions of his nature do not fit 
him for living as a social being: society requires to 
give this education in order to win from nature social 
men to carry on her affairs. 

It is evident, then, that on the definition of education 
as a process of forming men there are always two factors 
in education. On the one hand, there are the primary 
dispositions to action which constitute the nature of the 
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child and which provide the driving power in all forms 
of human activity. On the other hand, there are the 
permanent social institutions which educate by calling 
forth adaptive responses from the child, and through 
the mediation of the educator produce definite forms of 
thought and action out of the raw materials of impulse. 
Combine the two aright — ^interpret and satisfy the deep 
yearnings of the human soul, and create out of them the 
equipment of a social being— and you have a natural 
education. 

But what is the right combination of the two factors ? 
Is there a right combination ? Perhaps we wiU get at 
Rousseau's answer to these questions best, if we leave 
for the moment the narrower sphere of education, and 
consider his view of the right relations of the natural 
and the conventional elements in a relationship like 
that of marriage, in which the original basis has not 
wholly disappeared behind the conventions. “What is 
natural in the savage state must not be confused with 
what is natural iu society," he says, opening a somewhat 
lengthy discussion on marriage. “ In the first case, all 
women suit all men, because as yet both of them have 
only the common primitive form. But in the second, 
each character has been developed by social institutions, 
and each mind has received its own determinate form, 
not from education merely but from the combination, 
well or ill ordered, of natural disposition and education ; 
and consequently it is no longer possible to mate them, 
except by presenting them to each other to see whether 
they suit.” ^ In another passage in which these principles 
are worked out, he declares that a good marriage calls 
for three kinds of conformity : first, natural compatibility, 
compatibility of “ tastes, humours, sentiments, and char- 


O 
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acters ” ; second, conformity with institution, based, for 
example, on consideration of rank and wealth; and 
third, the proprieties that pertain to opinion. All three, 
Rousseau points out, must be taken into account, and 
none of them is unimportant. At the same time, the 
really fundamental relations are these of nature, and it 
is a mistake to unite people in marriage who would not 
suit each other in any situation, in any country, in any 
rank of life. That being so, the parents are the best 
judges of the two last conformities, the children the only 
judges of the first.’’ ^ 

Now, it must be borne in mind that Rousseau con- 
siders preparation for marriage an exceedingly important 
phase of natural education; and what he says about 
marriage, being said in direct view of this preparation, 
admits of a wider application. It is not merely in 
regard to marriage that those responsible for the de- 
velopment of mind and character in the young have to 
take into account nature and institution, and even 
opinion. In every aspect of knowledge or skill it is 
possible to distinguish between the individual im- 
pulses and the social ‘‘forms” given to these im- 
pulses as a result of education; and so long as we 
keep clearly in mind on the one hand, that apart 
from culture the dispositions of the child’s nature are 
altogether formless, and on the other hand, that the 
institutions of society are only dead tradition until the 
individual by personal sentiment and thought has 
brought them into relation to his primary dispositions 
— in a word, avoiding the errors to which Rousseau is 
prone with regard to both individual and society — the 
distinction is one of great value for the educator. It is 
his special work to bring nature and society together in 

^ Emile, v. 154. 
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the experience of the individual child, and in doing so, 
it is of the utmost importance that he should do full 
justice to both factors. Unless the balance is held even, 
the education he gives cannot be perfectly natural. At 
the same time, if he must incline to one side or the 
other, it should be to nature’s side. Necessary as it is 
to mate the child a social being by directing his natural 
tendencies with reference to the appropriate institutions, 
nature is always more to be considered than institution. 
It is not merely in marriage that the possibility of 
realising the best life depends on taking accoxmt of the 
individual. The same is no less true of every social 
institution. Institutions were made for man, not man 
for institutions. 

2. National and Individual Education . — The end 
of education, then, as Rousseau understands it, may be 
summarily stated to be the '' forming ” of men as social 
beings in such wise that the ‘‘forms” imposed on them 
are in conformity with their “ natures ” : or less precisely, 
but still in Rousseau’s own words, to make them both 
men and citizens.^ 

It is obvious that the attempt to educate with the 
double end in view must proceed on the assumption 
that there is no essential opposition in the nature of 
things between the natural impulses and the social 
forms given to them by the educator. If there was 
really anything in the quahties of manhood incom- 
patible with those of citizenship, or vice versa, it would 
be foolish to propose to combine them in the same 
person, by education or by any other method. And yet 
it is just at this point that Rousseau hesitates. His 
difficulty is not due to any doubt about the possibility 
of making man social and keeping him natural the 
^ 2Q-7, 
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while : he secs too clearly the need for the completion 
of nature by society to have any real doubt on that 
score. His difficulty is entirely concerned with con- 
temporary civilisation. On the view he takes of society, 
it seems to him quite impossible for any one to be 
true to his essential manhood and yet be the citizen 
of a modern state. Many of the ends that society sets 
before its members (he maintains) are not merely un- 
connected with anything in their nature as men, but 
involve demands on them incompatible with it. Whether 
he will it or not, the modern man has continually to be 
making choice between his duty to himself and his duty 
to society, or (to put it in another way) between his own 
interests and the interests of others. In these circum- 
stances, the conception of the man who is at once man 
and citizen represents an ideal that is incapable of 
realisation until, as Rousseau said to Madame d’Epinay, 
society has been reconstructed and brought into har- 
mony with nature. 

Does this mean, then, that under existing conditions, 
it is useless to educate ? That is a possible conclusion 
from the premises, but it is not the one that Rousseau 
draws. Failing the absolute best, he is willing to get 
as near it as conditions permit; and for that reason he 
recognises the divergence of interests as a fact of the 
situation in seeking this approximation. Not being 
able to make a man and a citizen, he is content if he 
can make a man or a citizen. 

But note this important point. When Rousseau 
asserts the necessity to make choice between forming 
a man or a citizen, it is not to approve of it. He is 
stating a fact, not passing a judgment; and he states 
the fact, because it is one which must be taken into 
accoimt in devising a scheme of natural education that 
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aims at being practicable in the modem world. His 
point is that so long as the conflict of interests between 
an individual and his society goes on, the practical edu- 
cator cannot ignore it. If he could be sure that in 
training the child to seek his own good, he was also 
making him a good member of society, or that in 
making him a good member of society he was pro- 
moting his welfare as an individual, it would not be 
necessary to raise the question of the educational end 
in this form at aU. But it is only shutting one’s eyes 
to the plain facts of the case to pretend that the good 
man will certainly be an eflicient member of society, or 
that the eflicient member of society wiU certainly be a 
good man. If we are to educate at all under present 
social conditions, it is impossible to avoid asking whether 
the primary aim of education is to make a good man or 
a good citizen. 

Usually the question is not explicitly raised, because 
it is settled in the individual case by the aim of the 
agent who undertakes responsibility for the work of 
education. If it is the father, then the good of the 
child is the main concern: if the state, then the com- 
mon good counts for most. “ From the two aims, neces- 
sarily opposed to each other, come two contrary systems 
of education, the one public and common, the other 
individual and domestic.” ^ When the child’s educa- 
tion is undertaken by his parents, or by a tutor acting 
on their behalf, we have a system that may be called 
“ individual ” or '' domestic ” indifferently : individual, 
because its fi.rst object is the advantage of the child 
as an individual ; domestic, because this development 
of individuality takes place in the home. Where, 
on the other hand, education is the care of the 

^ JBmUe y L 20 
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state, the advantage of the individual children is 
only an incidental consideration. The immediate end 
is the welfare of the community, so far as that is 
served by the training of good workers or soldiers or 
statesmen. 

From Rousseau’s point of view both of these systems 
are open to criticism. In spite of the fact that the 
family stands midway between nature and society in 
constitution,^ and that it is the form of society nearest 
nature, the ordinary tuition which takes place under its 
auspices (as Rousseau is well aware) has many defects 
that make it compare unfavourably with the education 
commonly given in schools and colleges. Perhaps its 
chief defect is that it tends to make the child over- 
rate his own consequence. In school, a boy speedily 
finds his level, but the child on whose lips nurses and 
tutors hang, never gets a proper chance to realise his 
own unimportance in the scheme of things. If it is 
contrary to nature to neglect individuality, it is no less 
contrary to nature to exaggerate it, as is often done in 
the home. 

About the weaknesses of national education Rousseau 
has nothing to say. His admiration for Sparta, in which 
national education assumed what he regarded as its 
most perfect form, was undiscriminating. That fact, 
and also perhaps the fact that there was no opportunity 
for him to see this kind of state training in actual opera- 
tion, is sufficient to explain his silence. Nevertheless, 
whether he was conscious of it or not, a rigid system 
like that of Sparta, which had no place in it for 
individuality, was quite as much opposed to his prin- 
ciples as the indulgence of the home training. If 
the indulgent family over-rates the individual, the 

Social Contract, i. 2. 
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Spartan state goes to the other extreme, and under- 
rates him.^ 

But though Rousseau does not regard any of the 
contemporary methods of education as satisfactory, he 
recognises that so long as society is not what it should 
be, his own problem can only be solved by recognis- 
ing the opposition between individual and society 
and making his plans accordingly. His aim in the 
Emile and in the other writings that deal with educa- 
tion, it should be noted, is not to construct an ideal 
scheme of education. His ideal, as he quite explicitly 
states, is only possible of attainment in a reconstructed 
society, and in order to be practical, he deliberately sets 
aside that ideal and seeks a second best that admits of 
achievement without any drastic change of social rela- 
tions, or even it may be without any change at all. 
For this purpose, it is immaterial to him whether he 
starts from the individual or from the national point of 
view. What he is concerned to urge is that it should 
be from one of them, and not from both of them at the 
same time. To try to educate a child both for himself 
and for others in a society where the interests of self 
and others are so often in conflict would in his opinion 
inevitably lead to confusion and to the loss of that 
singleness of purpose without which a man cannot be 
natural. It is possible to organise life with a view 
either to the individual or to the common good. Except 
in an ideal community that is free from the clashing 
of interests which characterises every actual community, 
it is impossible to organise it for both at once. 

But does this not mean that Rousseau himself intends 

1 Of. Rousseau’s condemnation of the two extremes of excessive 
severity and over-indulgence. EmUe, ii. 40. The same ideas underlie 
the whole discussion of maternal duty in the First Booh of the 
Emile 
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to perpetuate that very division of interests for which he 
condemns society? Is he not attempting to keep the 
individual in an artificial simplicity of life by making 
him merely a self-centred man, or merely a social unit ? 
This is the common interpretation of his educational 
position/ hut quite a wrong one. It is true that in the 
we have what may be called an individualistic 
method of education. The boy and his tutor withdraw 
to a little country village as though to escape all contact 
with humanity, and the boy's education proceeds for the 
most part on the assumption that like the savage he 
lives only to himself and has no need of his fellows. 
But an individualistic method, such as this is, does not 
necessarily imply an individualistic end. The crucial 
question after all is not how the boy is trained, but for 
what he is being trained ; and in Emile’s case, there does 
not seem to be any real cause for doubt. In spite of all 
that Rousseau has to say about the virtues of solitary 
and savage life, he never regards the self-sufficiency that 
is characteristic of boyhood as an end in itself, but only 
a means to an end. The clear proof of this is that 
under the direction of the tutor the self-regarding nature 
of the boy broadens out, and without altogether ceasing 
to be self-regarding, finds a larger and worthier self by 
assimilating the interests of humanity. The individual 
developed to the full as an individual becomes a social 
being who finds his own good (within limits) in the good 
of others. In those parts of Rousseau's discussion of 
education, on the other hand, which start from the 
national point of view, we appear to be presented with 
an education as absolutely socialistic in character as that 

^ To be more precise, the common view of Rousseau’s doctrine, 
based on a mis-reading of the BmiUt is that he wishes to prepare the 
child to live solely for himself. It is rare indeed, that Rousseau’s 
critics are aware that the complementary view is also held by him. 
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of tlie Emile is individ-aalistic. In tMs case also the 
working out of the method results in the end making 
good to a certain extent the deficiencies of the begin- 
ning. The education for life in society, when brought 
into accord with nature by Rousseau, is foimd to be in 
the long run the best education for personal life. In 
both cases, the extremes tend to meet. The com- 
plete individual must be a good member of society : 
the good member of society must be a complete in- 
dividual. 

In effect, then, Rousseau accepts the division of 
interests that marks the life of social man as a funda- 
mental fact for the educator. He recognises that some 
forms of human action make more directly for individual 
good, and others more directly for common good ; and 
starting from the one end or the other, as the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, he works out in both cases a better 
method, in which the reconciliation of individual and 
common good which he himself had denied to be 
possible is on the way to being effected. We shall 
appreciate the value of this reconciliation better by 
studpng in some detail his two complementary working 
ideals for educational reform. 

A. National Education 

S. The National Ideal , — -"‘ If you want to get an idea 
of what public education really is,’' says Rousseau at the 
beginning of the Emile, “ read the JSejpubJ'ic • of Plato. 
It is not a work on politics, as people who only judge of 
books by their titles think. It is the finest treatise on 
education ever written. Plato’s scheme is generally 
regarded as chimerical; but if Lycurgiis had only put 
his in writing I should have thought it even more 
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chimerical. Plato only improved the heart of man. 
Lycnrgus made it unnatural.” ^ 

“ The system of public education,” he adds, '' no longer 
exists and can no longer exist, because there cannot be 
citizens now that there are no longer any fatherlands. 
The words 'fatherland' and 'citizen' ought to be ex- 
punged from modern languages.” ^ 

Though this is all that Rousseau says about the ideal 
and method of national education in the Emile, the 
general principles underlying his conception of it are 
quite evident. In the first place, it is an education that 
prepares every member of the state for the duties of the 
special station which his character and abilities fit him 
to occupy. It implies therefore a highly organised state, 
like Plato's, which is capable of dealing with its citizens as 
individuals and of making sure that every man is spend- 
ing his life to the best advantage of the community, 
neither higher nor lower in the hierarchy of public offices 
and functions than his capacity warrants. In the second 
place, it is an education that cultivates a patriotic de- 
votion on the part of every citizen, so that each man 
finds his own deepest satisfaction in the service of the 
state. The ideal state in which it is conceivable is not 
a despotism that coerces its members into obedience, but 
a paternal power that inspires their affections and makes 
them willing to devote their lives to its service. In short, 
this system of national education is a system which would 
find fitting habitation in the ideal state contemplated in 
the Social Gontract It presupposes a community in 
which the general will prevails in the making and in the 
execution of the laws, and would be out of place in any 
other. In a state where the individual wills of the 
citizens conflict with the general will, it is impossible for 
1 MmUe, i. 21, 22. 2 xUd., i. 23. 
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the citizen to find his personal good in the good of all, 
and education for social service would probably put a 
man as much at variance with himself as the “ public 
education '' of the colleges so vigorously condemned by 
Eousseau.^ 

The need for a special type of state for its realisation 
is the cardinal weakness of the system. Like the educa- 
tion given to Emile, it is only practicable under ex- 
ceptional circumstances. It worked in Sparta, as it 
might have worked in Athens, or in any of the other 
city-states of the ancient world, or as it might work in 
an independent city like Geneva. In a word, it calls for 
a very small community. In the large nation states of 
the modern world, the governing body and the ordinary 
citizens stand far apart, and the different sections of 
the people have little chance of understanding each 
other. The result is that patriotism has no real place 
in them. There is no mutual knowledge, no general 
will, no common interests and sympathies: all that 
really constitutes nationality is wanting. “Whatever 
may be said, there are no longer Frenchmen, Germans, 
Spaniards, or even Englishmen^ nowadays, but only 
Europeans. They have all the same tastes, the same 
passions, the same moral standards, because none of 
them has received the stamp of nationality {formes 
nationales) ivom a distinctive education. In the same 
circumstances, they all do precisely the same things.” ^ 

^ Emile, i. 24. 

^ Note— “even Englishmen.” Eousseau had a great admiration 
for the violent patriotism of the English. “ The only nation of men,” 
he says of them, “which remain among the various herds that are 
scattered over the face of the earth.” NouveUe Helmse, Of. Texte : 
Book II., chap. i. p. 106. 

® Government of Poland : chap. iii. Taine {FAnden Regime — 18me. 
8Uole, pp. 259, 260), points out as characteristic of the French writers 
in the eighteenth century, that, “ la difference prodigieuse qui separe 
ies hommes de deux sidoles ou de deux races leur echappe.” 
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4. Polish Education. — Curiously enough., there came 
to Eousseau even in the unpromisiag circumstances 
of the modern world, an opportunity to formulate a 
method of national education according to nature. 
About ten years after the publication of the Emile, 
the time when Poland was in the last throes of her 
death-struggle with Eussia, a Polish patriot appealed 
to Eousseau for his views on the situation. Eousseau, 
always ready to give advice, responded to the appeal 
by setting forth Gonsiderations on the Government of 
Poland and on the Reformation of it projected in 
April lT72.”i He began wisely enough by pointing 
out that only the Poles themselves could create, or 
re-create, the institutions needed for the preservation 
and maintenance of their national life, and that all 
an outsider like himself could do was to lay down 
general principles that might help them in the task. 
Then he proceeded to emphasise the necessity for a 
distinctive national life as the first condition of Polish 
regeneration. “It is the national institutions,” he said, 
“ that form the genius, the character, the tastes, and 
the morals of a people, and make them different from 
every other people. It is the national institutions that 
inspire them with an ardent love of country based on 
inera,dicable habits, and make them perish of heart- 
weariness in foreign climes, even when surrounded by 
luxuries altogether lacking in their own land.” “ Make 
it impossible for a Pole ever to become a Eussian, and 
I will guarantee that Eussia will never subiug-ate 
Poland.”' 

To bring about this result far-reaching changes 

1 The sections dealing with education are translated in -axy Minor 
SducaMonaZ Writings of Sousseau. 

* Chap. iii. 
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would need to be made in tbe life of the people. 
Customs should be modified, and antiquated methods 
of government adapted to modern conditions. And 
above all, attention should be paid to the education 
of the young, since the future of the state depends 
on that. '' It is education that should give men’s souls 
the national stamp, and so shape their opinions and 
tastes as to make them patriots by inclination, by pas- 
sion, by necessity.” ^ Then without going into any great 
detail, he outlines what seems to him a feasible scheme 
for setting up and carrjdng out a system of national 
education likely to have the desired eifect. Like Plato, 
he entrusts the direction of the educational system to 
a board of magistrates of the highest rank. To them 
he gives power to appoint or to dismiss teachers, and 
to administer the special laws relating to the courses 
of study.^ 

In his scheme the instruments of education assume 
two forms. In the first place it would be the business 
of the colleges and academies to give the young Poles ^ 
all the knowledge about their own country that good 
patriots ought to possess. ''I would have the boy who 
is learning to read, read about what concerns his own 

1 For this and all that follows, see chap. iv. of Considerations, 

2 ipiiQ direction of education by a hoard of magistrates of the 

highest rank recalls the Eefvhlic of Plato. The idea of national 
education was one that was much in men’s minds at the time when 
this tractate was written, on account of the struggle between state 
and church that culminated in the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
France in 1764. It had found expressions in works like the Mssoui 
d/Mucation published by La Chalotais in 1763 just after 

the Emile, hut Rousseau seems to owe more to Plato than to contem- 
porary thought. On the development of the idea of national education 
iuEmuGe, see Oom-puyxCs History of Pedagogy, chsi-p. XV. 

® Rousseau does not refer to aU the young Poles, but only to the 
young Polish nobles. The limitation of education to the upper classes 
is also suggested in Emile, i. 86. (C7f. section 12 of this chapter) ; 
but the reasons for the limitation are different in the two cases. 
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country. At ten lie should be familiar with all its 
productions, and at twelve with all its provinces, high- 
ways, and towns. At fifteen he should know its whole 
history, and at sixteen, all its laws. There should not 
have been a noble deed or a great man in all Poland 
whose fame does not possess heart and memory so 
that he can give instant account of them.” These 
national studies are so fundamental that the law 
shoxild regulate “their matter, their order, and their 
form,” and only Poles should be allowed to teach them, 
“aU of them, if possible, married men, distinguished 
for character and probity as well as for good sense and 
intelligence, and destined for other occupations, not 
more important or more honourable (for that is not 
possible) but less exacting and of greater repute, after 
they have fulfilled the duties of teacher for a certain 
term of years.” 

In the second place, there ought to be estabhshed 
in all the colleges a gymnasium, or place of physical 
exercise, for the children. This, in Rousseau’s opmion, 
is the most important part of the work of education, 
not only because it makes for vigorous bodily health, 
but still more because of its moral influence. “I can 
never repeat often enough that good education should 
be negative. If you keep the vices from springing up, 
you have done enough for virtue.” Happily, it is not 
difSicult to do this in a system of public education 

^ TMs is a somewhat guarded statement of objection to clerical 
teachers. La Chalotais expresses his mind more openly, “ I do not 
presume to exclude ecclesiastics, but I protest against the exclusion of 
laymen. I dare claim for a nation an education which depends only 
on the state, because it belongs essentially to the state ; because every 
state has an inalienable and indefeasible right to instruct its members ; 
because, finally, the children of the state ought to be educated by the 
members of the state.” Compayr^, History of Pedagogy (translated by 
Payne), p. 345. 
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such as that which Rousseau contemplates. All that 
is required is to make the children join in the 
exercises of the gymnasium and take part in the 
common games, instead of spending their time poring 
over lessons which compel them to sit still and learn 
when their growing bodies are calling for movement. 
The games in particular he considers of the greatest 
consequence. It is the ’ children's games, regarded 
by superficial people as a waste of time, “ which 
make the hearts glow, and create deep love for 
the fatherland and its laws/' ^ Consequently, the 
regulation of the games is a very important matter. 
^'The children should not be permitted to play sepa- 
rately according to their fancy, but encouraged to 
play all together in public; and the games should be 
conducted in such a way that there is always some 
common end to which all aspire, to accustom them to 
common action and to stir up emulation. The parents 
who would rather have domestic education, and want 
their children brought up under their own supervision, 
ought nevertheless to send them to these exercises. 
Their instruction may be got at home and be adapted 
to individual need, but their games should always be 
played in public and shared by all. It is not merely 
a question of keeping them busy, or of cultivating a 
sound constitution and making them alert and graceful. 
The important thing is to get them accustomed from 

^ Chap. ii. Of. a passage from the same chapter: “All the ancient 
legislators sought to attach the citizens to the state and to each other ; 
and they found bonds of attachment in distinctive usages — in re- 
ligious ceremonies which by their nature were always exclusive and 
national ; in games which kept the citizens much together ; in exer- 
cises which increased their vigour as well as their pride and their 
self-esteem ; in plays, which by recalling the history of their ancestors 
won their hearts, inflamed them with a lively emulation, and attached 
them closely to the fatherland that unceasingly filled their thoughts.” 
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an early age to discipline, to equality and fraternity, 
to living under the eyes of their fellow-citizens and 
seeking public approbation.” 

5. The Individual under a National System of 
Education , — Even with the concrete illustration of 
what Rousseau means by a national education in ac- 
cordance with nature, which is provided by this tractate 
on Polish Government, we are left in doubt about many 
points on which information would be desirable. We 
want, for example, to know the relation of the system of 
education expounded and illustrated in the Emile to 
this new system. There is, of course, common ground 
in the principle that early education should be negative 
and aim at the exclusion of vice rather than at the in- 
culcation of virtue, and, again, in the recognition of the 
value of play for the moral culture of children. But on 
the most fundamental considerations there seems to be 
complete divergence, in that the sole purpose of the 
national institution is to make good citizens, while the 
outstanding, if not the sole, purpose of individual educa- 
tion is to make good men. "VVTiat place has the indi- 
vidual in this national system ? Has he a place at 
all? Plato, it will be remembered, had to answer this 
very question with reference to the guardian class, to 
whom, in the interests of the state, he had denied home 
life and private possessions.^ The critic not unreason- 
ably raises the objection that, under these conditions of 
privation, the guardians will not be particularly happy. 
To this Plato’s answer is that the prime consideration is 
not the happiness of any one class, but the happiness of 
the whole community; but that in all likelihood the 
guardians would be happy, since happiness comes in the 
performance of one’s proper functions as a citizen. If 
^ iv. 420, 421. 
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the question had been raised, Rousseau would probably 
have followed the ^same line of defence ; and up to a 
certain point the answer is sound enough. If the 
individual man can only realise himself as a social being, 
then an educational system that enables him to play his 
part in society cannot be regarded as altogether in- 
different to in^vidual well-being ; and if it be true that 
Plato ''believed that neither a state nor an individual 
can undertake to educate in a systematic way unless 
they start with some idea, not only of what they wish 
to teach, but also of the living being to whom the 
matter to be taught is relative,” ^ much more is it true 
ofRousseau.2 Even in the very scanty outline of the 
scheme for Polish education, we note his soHcitude to 
adapt the instruction to the child in the recognition of 
the differing capacities of children at different ages, as 
weU as in the preference for those lessons which can be 
learned in the pla37ing field to the tasks that have to be 
mastered at the desk. 

But even after we have granted the soundness of the 
principle that it is the duty imposed on the child by his 
nature that should determine the course of the instruc- 
tion given to him, and have admitted that happiness 
comes through obedience to recognised laws and in the 
service of the community, there remains a certain mis- 
giving. Before we can allow that the education for 
citizenship is really satisfactory, we require to be con- 
vinced not merely that the individual man can be happy 
in doing his duties as a citizen — ^that may be taken for 
granted— but also that his whole nature finds adequate 
expression for itself within the round of civic tasks. 

^ Nettleship: The Theory of MdAwation va Platons Republic, in 
BeUeniecb, p. 87. 

2 Of. V. 24, for an interesting criticism of Plato. • 

. . •• P' . 
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This, indeed, is the crux of the whole situation. If the 
individual man is not only a citizen, but more than a 
citizen, if in love of the beautiful, the good and the true, 
he transcends the limits imposed on him by member- 
ship of any one community, then it is possible that a 
narrowly national education by producing in him a 
partisan devotion to a single state may prevent him 
entering into that ideal Givitas deorum et hominum in 
which alone his selfhood can find perfect realisation. 
Nothing that Kousseau says about natural education 
does anything to remove this misgiving. 

B. Individual Education 

6. The Individual Ideal . — The most obvious draw- 
back, from the practical point of view, of Rousseau's 
ideal of a national education capable of forming both 
citizens and men, is that it demands for its realisa- 
tion conditions which are rarely ever met in actual 
political life. His scheme for Poland presupposed the 
complete reconstruction of her government on the model 
of the ideal state of the Social Contract.'^ If Poland 
had followed his advice about education to the letter, 
and reorganised her system on a national basis without 
this change in her methods of government, the result 
would have satisfied him as little as the system super- 
seded, For in that case Poland would still have come 
under the category of ''ordinary” nations; and in 
ordinary nations, where custom and law (according to 
Rousseau) are not in any proper sense the expression of 
a general will but the resultant of a number of conflict- 
ing individual wills, a civic education that inculcates 

^ As a matter of fact, the greater part of the Considerations on the 
Government of Poland in taken up with the problem of political re- 
construction. 
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devotion to the public weal and respect for the estab- 
lished order, inevitably puts the child in contradiction 
with himself' as a rational being by making him subject 
to an irrational authority. The truth is that, as things 
are, national education is open to the very same objec- 
tions that Rousseau brings against all contemporary 
education. Without more fundamental changes the 
change of authority does not remove the defects in- 
herent in the ordinary education. If education merely 
means the imposition ah extra of certain habits and 
opinions unrelated to the child's dispositions," it 
matters little whether it is the father or the state that 
directs and controls it. So long as the law to which the 
child is made subject is not the law of his own being, 
domestic education and national education are alike 
contrary 'to nature. 

So great did the practical diflSculties attaching to the 
national ideal appear to Rousseau at the time when the 
Emile was written, that in that work he begins by 
assuming the impossibility of educating for citizenship 
consistently with the demands of nature. In doing so 
he does not assert that a national education is neces- 
sarily unnatural : only that it is bound to be unnatural 
without a very thorough transformation of society. 
And since he saw it was vain to hope for that without 
revolution,^ he attempted to approach the problem on 
the individual side to see whether it might not be 
possible to form the individual man for society without 
departing from nature in the process. 

What makes the problem simpler in this case is the 

’ Bousseau rather looked forward to revolution. In, the Emile, he 
refers to the possibility of revolution to justify the course of education 
through which Emile passed. See iii. 136, for the famous prophecy : 
“We are approaching a state of crisis and an age of revolutions.” 
CfA. 31 
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reduction of its extent. For tlie national system there 
was need to make the whole social environment natural. 
When only a single individual is in question it suffices 
to modify his immediate environment. Of course, if the 
difficulty in the case of national education were due to 
an absolute incompatibility in the claims of nature and 
society; it would be no more possible to educate one 
child naturally than the children of a nation. But 
if Rousseau ever held that position, he had entirely 
abandoned it at the time when he wrote the Emile. 
The fault he finds with social institutions in the Emile 
is not so much that they are contrary to the natural 
order of the universe as that they are inadequate to 
meet the needs that arise out of man's nature. His 
condemnation in fact is not a condemnation of social 
institutions as such, but of imperfect social institutions. 
So far from saying that man suffers loss in becoming a 
social being, he states quite explicitly that the end of 
education is to enable the individual child to enter 
whole-heartedly into the great basal relationships oi 
civilised humanity, without which he would not be 
truly man. The real difficulty is that this social life 
which man needs for the completion of his being is a 
very imperfect expression of human nature, and conse- 
quently is apt to exercise a harmful influence on the 
developing individual. Among the different institutions 
that constitute it, there are some which are “in the nature 
of things and independent of human conventions.” ’■ 
These may rightly be said to be natural. But there 
are others which are mere artifices that do not answer 
to any real need of man's nature. It is these that tend 
to pervert man and make him unnatural. But for 
them the educator's task would be the comparatively 

^ Social Gontractf ii. 6. 
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simple one of acting as mediator between tbe ricb and 
varied life of social man and the immature mind of the 
child, and his only difficulties would be those due to the 
limitations of an undeveloped heart and intellect. As 
things are, it is as important (perhaps for one period of 
life more important) for him to exclude error and vice 
as to teach truth and goodness.^ For this reason, in 
attempting to approach the ideal as nearly as circum- 
stances permit, he withdraws his pupil from the main 
course of human activity, not indeed into a desert where 
there is no society at all, but into some quiet spot where 
he is able to control in large measure the social environ- 
ment by excluding the malign influences of the merely 
conventional and preventing a dangerous prematurity 
of experience. Failing to find an ideal society in the 
ordinary world of men, he is compelled to create one 
on a small scale for his pupil. 

T. The Forming of a Man . — It must be admitted 
that Rousseau’s account of natural education of the 
individual type is marred at times by unmistakable 
reversions to the earlier doctrine that man is only 
natural when out of society altogether. And quite 
apart from these lapses, his exposition of the idea of a 
natural education as the forming of the individual man, 
is couched in language that makes misunderstanding 
easy. The very fact that he should regard the forming 
of the man as alternative to the forming of the citizen ^ 
seems prima facie to carry with it the implication that 
the one process excludes the other. So, too, the striking 
passage in the First Book of the Emile, in which he 
contrasts the training for manhood with the training 
necessary for a particular trade or profession, courts 
a like misconstruction. “ In the natural order,” he 
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remarks, '' where all men are equal, the common voca- 
tion is man’s estate ; and one well trained for that 
will not fulfil badly any vocation pertaining to it. It 
is a matter of little concern to me that my pupil should 
be destined for the army or the church or the bar. 
Prior to the vocation that his parents have chosen 
for him is the call of nature to the duties of man. 
Life is the business for which I wish to prepare him. I 
admit that when he leaves me he will not be a magis- 
trate or a soldier or a priest. First and foremost he will 
be a man, and all that a man needs to be he is fit to 
be when the occasion requires, quite as well as any 
one.” ^ On a casual reading this certainly seems to 
imply that the man of nature is not to follow any 
particular vocation, and it has been understood in that 
sense by some of Rousseau’s interpreters.^ But a more 
careful study of the Emile will show that Rousseau had 
n) intention of making a man who would not also be 
a workman and a citizen. When Emile enters his teens 
and the time for his introduction to the ordinary social 
relations draws near, his tutor is careful to see that he 
learns to maintain himself by means of a special craft ; ^ 
and at a later time when he is about to take a definite 
place in the community by becoming the head of a 
household, the tutor shows no less assiduity in pre- 
paring him to discharge aright all the duties of a 
citizen.*^ 

What Rousseau is really trying to bring out by 

1 I. 29. 

^ Cf. Lemaitre, Eousseau, p, 217, “ Je ne sais pas, s’il ne serait 
pas plus simple et plus silr de former d’abord I’liomme d’un pays, 
d’une religion, d’une profession, et si ‘ Thomme ’ tout court ne viendrait 
pas par surcroit." This is quite true, but is based on a misconcep- 
tion of Eousseau’s view. 

3 III. 137 see. ^ V. 341; c/. 472s€^. 
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putting the man in opposition to the workman and 
the citizen, is not any fundamental antagonism between 
the individual and society, but the relative antagonism 
that is inevitable under imperfect social conditions. In 
any society the man needs to be a workman and a 
citizen, but there is considerable danger that as society 
is now constituted the workman and the citizen may 
not be men. ^ Accordingly, when Eousseau says that 
it is a matter of indifference to him what the boy’s 
vocation is to be, his words somewhat obscure his 
meaning; for as a matter of fact he! does regard the 
choice of a vocation as of very great* importance, not 
merely because it is necessary for the boy to have the 
means of earning his livelihood but even more because 
of the influence which the choice exercises on the sub- 
sequent development of his mind and character. What 
Eousseau really means to say is that since the man is 
always more than the worker, an education that is 
limited to preparing the boy for a particular occupation 
does him the greatest possible disservice. By nature 
every man is endowed with infinite capacity.^ But the 
merely vocational training imposes on him a single 
''form” of life, which narrows him down by excluding 
some of the wide range of interests needed for complete 
living. In the same spirit, Eousseau looks with sus- 
picion on an exclusive devotion to one country as likely 
to make a man less a man by rendering him oblivious 
to those aspects of life which, though rooted in nation- 
ality, are essentially supernationaL It is this that leads 
him to insist that the boy is to become a man, not a 

^ Qf, Pestalozzi : How Gertrude Teaches her Children (Eng. Tr.), p. 178, 
“ We have spelling schools, writing schools, catechism schools only, 
and we want men’s schools.” 

2 Of. Emilcyi, 132. 
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citizen. His real object all the while is not to form 
a man who is not a citizen, but to form a man who is 
a citizen and more than a citizen. 

The idea underlying this phase of thought in Rousseau 
is most aptly illustrated by a passage in Book IV. of the 
Emile, in which he comments with satisfaction on the 
fact that Emile has reached manhood without receiving 
“any particular form,” and that he is in the habit of 
acting independently of the opinion of others.’- This 
cannot mean that Emile has not acquired skill in one 
special vocation, or that he has remained entirely in- 
different to the land of his birth; because in point of 
fact, Emile at this very time had mastered the carpenter’s 
craft, and was well on the way to the discovery that for 
the realisation of aU the possibilities of his nature he 
must needs be a good citizen. What, then, does 
Rousseau mean by saying that he has no “particular 
form ” ? Surely that the “ form ” which he has acquired 
through his education, though in a sense particular, as 
any actual form must be, does not impose a real limit 
on his personality. He is not less a man because he 
happens to be a carpenter and to belong to a particular 
community. In this respect, in Rousseau’s opinion, he 
differs from most men. The other carpenters who learn 
their trade by mechanical imitation , depend on the 
authority of their elders and the customs of the trade. 
The things they know and do are not personal to them- 
selves at all, but depend on tradition. In the same way, 
the ordinary citizens, who have never asked themselves 
about the meaning of the State and the nature of their 
obligations to it, are swayed by prejudices borrowed 
from their neighbours and from the past. The motives 
for their civic activities rarely come from what they 
A" 160; o/. iii. 135 
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tLomselves think and feel should be done, but generally 
from the opinion they share with the crowd. Now, as a 
result of his education, Emile is quite different from 
these fellows of his. He is a worker and a citizen, as 
they are, but the experience by which he has become 
so is as much personal as social. Thanks to his 
education, he has tried everything for himself and 
thought out ever3rthing in a personal way, so that while 
dependent on society and its institutions as every 
man must be, he has remained true to his nature, 
and never acted without jSndiag the reason for action 
within himself. In this way, the particular forms con- 
ferred on him by his training have lost their mere 
particularity, and do not limit him in any way. 
Having given them the rational character of his own 
mind, he is able to look on the particulars as having 
their worth not in themselves, but as elements in the 
larger whole of life. 

In this view, we reach a new conception of the defi- 
ciencies of social institutions. It now becomes evident 
that the goodness or the badness of an institution is 
less important educationally than the attitude of mind 
which the individual, boy or man, assumes towards any 
institution. It may be true that some institutions are 
good and some bad, the good being those that are 
conformable to reason and to nature, and the bad those 
that are not.^ The important fact for the educator is 
that even the best are bad when they are imposed on 
the individual aZ) extra, and accepted by him, not be- 

^ If Eousseau had followed out this line of argument, he would h&ve 
discovered that the distinction between good and bad institutions 
is really a distinction between institutions that are good and institu- 
tions that have been good. Those that are contrary to nature must 
at one time have been conformable to it. How else could they have 
come into being ? The real is the rational, as Hegel said. 
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cause he really finds in them the solution of his own 
problems as a man, but on the authority of books or of 
older people or of vague opinion. In this condition of 
unquestioning faith, all distinctions between good and 
bad institutions disappear. All stand on a common 
level of badness. 

This whole doctrine is one that needs to be stated 
with great care to avoid extravagance. The assertion 
that a man’s life is not to be bounded by his interests 
as a workman or even as a citizen, is apt to change into 
the quite different assertion that man would still be 
man if he were not a workman or a citizen or even a 
member of society. And the emphasis on the necessity 
for the conversion of social institutions into the personal 
experience of the individual man readily leads to a 
capricious setting up of the self against all authority. 
It must be confessed that Rousseau does not always 
escape from these errors. His position as one of the 
pioneers of modern democratic thought, to whom it fell 
to translate into political form the Reformation doctrine 
of the necessity for individual experience as a condition 
of any worthy spiritual life, made it almost inevitable 
that much of his work should be exaggerated and one- 
sided in tendency. In a pioneer indeed this should 
almost be counted a merit. With the whole trend of 
the feudal tradition making for a depreciation of indi- 
vidual worth, and putting the political thought of 
Europe at variance with the individualistic teaching 
of Protestant Christianity, it needed Rousseau’s vigorous 
statement of the claims of individuality to force men to 
re-think the practical bases of their political life; and 
his success in raising the problem should to some extent 
disarm criticism with regard to his own attempts at 
solution. 
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8. The Problem of Individual Education, — The 
difference between national and individual education, 
as these terms are ordinarily understood, is far-reach- 
ing. The one makes individual perfection its pri- 
mary aim, and subordinates the training in civic and 
national functions to the making of the complete in- 
dividual. The other is equally one-sided in its manner 
of approaching the work of education. It is mainly 
concerned with the man in his political relations, and is 
ready to develop or repress individuality in the interests 
of national weU-being. For it, the citizen is always more 
important than the man. 

But, extreme as the opposition is between the two 
points of view, there is a constant tendency for them 
to approximate in the actual practice of education. 
It was not altogether an accident, for example, that 
when Germany called in the schoolmaster to win back 
what had been lost in her disastrous war with Napo- 
leon, the new national education should be based on 
the individualistic methods of Pestalozzi, and make 
the well-developed individual its first care. The same 
tendency is evident in Eousseau’s speculations about 
educational method. The stipulation that education 
must be in accordance with nature compels the 
broadening of both ideals by bringing in the element 
neglected or under-stated in each. Individual educa- 
tion for complete manhood cannot ignore the fact that 
the complete man is a social being; and national edu- 
cation which proceeds on a proper respect for human 
nature must deal with men, not in the mass, but to 
some extent at least as individuals. It might almost 
be said that for Bousseau the difference between the 
two ideals is largely a diflference of emphasis. Indi- 
vidual education aims at producing the man who is 
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also a citizen, national education at producing the citizen 
who is also a man. 

But though there is always this tendency towards a 
combination of the characteristic features of the two 
ideals in the practice of either, the difference is one 
which never wholly disappears, and which continues to 
affect more or less directly the spirit and the methods 
of the teaching. An educational system that puts pre- 
paration for adult life in the forefront of its endeavour 
and regards the making of good workers and good 
citizens as its primary aim, is almost bound to lay more 
stress on what is taught to the pupil than on his pre- 
dilections and aptitudes ; and if it encourages originality 
and initiative at all, it is not because it regards them as 
essential to the cultivation of individuality, but because 
in their proper place they are valuable attributes of the 
adult citizen. Where, on the other hand, the right 
development of the individual child is the main con- 
cern, as it is when education is properly conducted in 
a good home, the distinctive view of life taken by 
the pupil is generally allowed to count for more than 
the subjects he learns. In this case, the actual boy gets 
more attention than the future man; the process of 
education is of greater immediate interest than its social 
results ; the manner of instruction is at least as interest- 
ing as the matter. Even when the future is kept clearly 
in mind, it is not thought so important that the pupil 
should acquire the knowledge and skill essential as an 
equipment for social service at a later age, as that what 
he does learn should be a personal possession won by his 
own effort and thought. 

On the side of method, then, the problem of individual 
education differs from that of social or national educa- 
tion. Even when the teacher of an individual child 
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aims at fitting him to play Ms part in social life, he 
looks at education from a different point of view from 
the statesman. He finds the immature human being 
confronted -with the complexities of civilised society and 
helpless in presence of it ; and he makes it his work to 
bring him as an individual into fruitful relation with 
this society in all its vital phases. For him, the fact of 
most immediate importance is not what the child will 
be when he grows up to manhood, but the kind of 
person he actually is. His interest is not so much in 
the social material which the child must make part of 
himself in order to attain the stature of the complete 
man, as in those characters of body, mind and spirit 
that condition the process of assimilation. This does 
not mean that he is indifferent to the ultimate social 
needs of his pupil. The good teacher always keeps 
the goal before him; for in the long run it is that 
which determines the whole course of development and 
of education. But while he is engaged in the work of 
teaching, the centre of interest is the actual individual 
child whom it is his business to teach. Face to face 
with him, he does not think of his work as merely the 
imparting of a certain stock of knowledge or the training 
in certain approved ways of behaviour, but he tries to 
look at the educative process from the point of view 
of his pupil. 

From this point of view the first thing to be considered 
is the sex. Is the learner a boy or a girl ? The subjects 
of instruction, still more perhaps the methods of instruc- 
tion, must be varied accordingly ; for the social fanotions 
of the two sexes are very different, and their motives of 
action, their interests, their mental capacities and habits, 
their methods of acquiring and using experience, are no 
less so. Age is the second deternnning fac^^^ an' 
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individual education. Apart from the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of sacrificing tlie happiness of the present to an 
uncertain future and forcing the child to learn what he 
does not want to learn, it is useless to insist on the child 
studying subjects beyond his present capacity because 
of their importance at a later time of life. “Each 
age, and condition of life, has a perfection and maturity 
of its own,'' ^ and this ought to be taken into account 
both in the subjects and in the methods of instruction. 
The third factor in individual education is the indi- 
viduality of the pupil, meaning by individuality the 
distinctive talents and abilities that characterise each 
person and mark him off from his fellows. As this 
more than any of the other factors determines the 
special part that the- pupil will one day play in the 
world of men, the educator cannot afford to neglect it. 
And finally, the kind of education to be given — 
whether indeed any education is to be given — depends 
on the social rank of the pupil. Rank, therefore, is 
also one of the factors in individual education, not 
perhaps so important as any of the other three factors, 
yet not without importance in its own way. 

The individual factors in education, then, are four 
in number^ — sex, age, individuality, and rank (naming 
them in descending order of importance for Rousseau). 
We have now to consider the significance attached to 
each of them in the natural education of a child. 

9. The Essential Considerations in a Natural Educa- 
tion : (a) Sex . — On Rousseau's view, the most profound 
difference between one human being and another, so far 
as the educator is concerned, is the difference made by 
sex. The principles underlying an educational scheme 
for the one sex scarcely apply to the other at all. What 
^ JEmilef ii. 304. 
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is said about education, for example, in the first four 
books of the Emile, only refers to the education of boys ; 
the education of the other sex gets special treatment in 
the long discussion of the Fifth Book. So again in the 
Letter on Education in the New Heloise, it is the up- 
bringing of Julie’s sons which is the sole topic. The 
education of their sister is dismissed in a few words. 
“ So far as she is concerned,” says Jidie, '' her education 
is my affair, but the principles on which it is conducted 
are so different from those relating to the education of 
the boys that they deserve separate discussion.” ^ 

It is not quite easy to see why Kousseau should make 
the sex-difference so fundamental a consideration in 
education. If the end and aim of a boy’s education is 
to make him a man in the fullest possible sense, there 
does not seem any reason why the girl, who shares with 
the boy all the attributes of humanity, should not also 
be prepared for the same full manhood. Is it because 
of the different functions of the sexes in the reproduc- 
tion of the species ? In view of the fact that these 
differences do not become important till maturity, they 
mean as little for the girl as for the boy: and if, on 
Eousseau’s principles, the boy’s future should not be 
allowed to dominate his education, neither should the 
girl’s. In childhood the boy and the girl are very much 
alike, as Rousseau himself recognises. '' Up to the age of 
nubility, there is no apparent distinction between the chil- 
dren of the two sexes. They have the same countenance, 
the same figure, the same complexion, the same voice : 
everything is the same. The girls are children, the boys 
are children. The same name serves for beings so much 
alike.” ^ On Eousseaffs own premises, it would seem 

^ Which, however, they do not get. 

2 Emile, Iy. 2. 
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as tliougli boys and girls, being so much alike/' should 
get similar education. 

But Rousseau refuses to follow the argument to its 
conclusion. ''In all that does not pertain to sex/’ he 
admits, "the woman is a man. She has the same 
organs, the same needs, the same faculties. The 
machine is constructed on the same lines and has the 
same parts. Their appearance is alike, and from what- 
ever point of view they be considered, the difference 
between them is only one of less or more.” ^ But to 
argue that their education should be the same because 
of this common possession of human characters is to 
forget that there is also a permanent diversity of mind 
and character due to difference of sex. "Everything 
they have in common belongs to the species, everything 
in which they differ to sex. From this double -point of 
view, there are so many resemblances and so many 
contrasts between them that it may well be said to 
be one of the marvels of nature that two beings could 
have been made at once so like and so different.” ^ 

Care is needed, however, in stating the difference. It 
is so complete that comparisons between the sexes are 
peculiarly odious.^ And yet it is not a difference of 
essential constitution but of complementary constitu- 
tion. Nature has made men and women different to 
suit them all the better for each other. The one is 
active and strong, the other passive and weak.^ The 
one has a grasp of principles, the other of details.^ The 
one can judge and reason, the other has a keen observa- 
tion and a sound intuition.^ Each sex, in fact, has its 
points of weakness and its points of strength, and only 

^ JSmUe, Y. 4, - ^ Ibid., r.S. 

^ Ihld.,Y. 7. ® Ihkl,Y. 7i. 

® r’erbaps better, a ‘‘practical reason.” 
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when they combine forces is the complete humanity 
realised in the now unity of man-and-woman. From 
the association of man and woman, says Rousseau, 
there results a moral personality of which the woman 
is the eye and the man the arm, but with such a 
dependence the one on the other, that it is from the 
man that the woman learns what must be seen, and 
from the woman that the man learns what must be 
done/’ ^ 

It is this fact of complementary difference ^ which 
seems to Rousseau to make a different education for 
the two sexes essential. Once it is demonstrated that 
man and women are not, and ought not to be, con- 
stituted alike in character or in temperament, it follows 
that they ought not to have the same education. 
Following the directions of nature, they ^ ought to act 
in concert, but not do the same things. ^ Whatever 
else education implies, it must always be a training 
for the right discharge of one’s function; and nature 
having given man and woman their respective func- 
tions, the wise educator will follow nature and make 
education follow function. 

Now, what does this imply ? man, it 

must be said, not very much; for the woman, every- 
thing. Borrowing the language of Byron for the 
expression of Rousseau’s idea, it . might be said that 
sex, which is of man’s life a thing apart, is woman s 
whole existence. "‘There is no parity between the 
sexes so far as conseq[uences of sex are concermd. 
The male is only a male at certain seasons. The 
female is a female all her life, or at any rate all her 
youth. Everything is incessantly reminding her o 
her sex, and for the right discharge of her duties 
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she needs the proper temper of body and mind/' ^ 
This holds good on the social side no less than on 
the physical. The man may neglect his domestic 
duties without inflicting any very serious harm on 
the community. But any such neglect on the woman's 
part would be immediately felt by the whole body 
politic. It is on the performance of her duties as 
wife and mother that the permanence of the family 
and the stability of the state depend.^ 

These considerations are for Rousseau decisive in 
the discussion of the education to be given to the 
two sexes. Sex is a fact of very great importance 
in a man's life and must affect his education at 
many points, notably in the years of adolescence? 
when the major part of the educator's care is directed 
to the right regulation of the sex-passions. But after 
full account has been taken of all the ways in which 
the nature of the boy or the man as a male animal 
influences him, the greater part of his interests will 
be found to lie outside the sphere of sex.^ That part 
of his life which is not directly concerned with the 
sex functions is so much richer and fuller than the 
part which is, that we do not think of these functions 
as of predominant interest for him. He is a man 
first, a sex-being after. With woman it is entirely 
different. Her distinctive work as wife and mother 
means so much for her that the broader human 
characters, though not excluded from her life, are 
kept in subordination to those that fit her for wife- 

^ Emile, v. 18. ® Ihid., v. 19. 

® "What is said about the distinction between that part of life con- 
cerned with sex and the* part outside its sphere, needs to be qualified 
with some care. It must be remembered that Kousseau regards all 
the higher life of man as having its origin iu sex- inspiration. Infra, 
Chap. IX. , section 5. 
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hood and maternity. She is a woman first, and only in 
a secondary way, a human being. That being so, it is 
clear that her education should prepare her directly 
for her life-work. “Whether I consider the special 
destination of the sex, or observe its inclinations or 
take account of its duties,” says Rousseau, “every- 
thing concurs to indicate to me the form of education 
most suitable for woman.” ^ The only wise, as it is 
the only natural, education is an education for woman- 
hood. It is possible to train the woman like a man, 
but there could be no mistake more serious. Trained 
as a man, she loses many of the charms which give 
her influence over men, and is spoiled both for her- 
self and for the other sex. Better far in every way 
than such a mannish education is a simple domestic 
education imder her mother’s supervision. If brought 
up properly in the home she will learn to love all 
the tasks of her sex; she will acquire the arts of 
pleasing that serve in the first instance to commend 
her to men and at a later time enable her to rule 
both husband and family ; she will make herself 
master of all the domestic arts, and find out “how 
to look after her household and occupy herself in 
her own house.” In a word, she will become the com- 
plete woman.2 

, V. 31. 

2 Ibid., V. 62. Rousseau sometimes expresses the same idea in a 
way which though characteristic is open to misunderstanding. Cf.v. 
32: “The whole education of woman should be relative to men. 
To please them, to be useful to them, to make themselves loved 
and honoured by them, to educate them when young, to care for 
them when grown up, to advise them, to console them, to make 
life sweet and agreeable for them, these are the duties of women 
at all ages and should be taught them from their infancy” ; v. 8: 
“ Woman is especially constituted to please man.” If statements like 
these are read in the light of later day prepossessions about the 
equality of the sexes (as, for example, in Miss Hodgson’s Studies in 
French Fduoation. cha^. ix.), they convey the wrong impression that 
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In this way, thongL. both boys and girls get the 
best education in the home, education means very 
different things for them. The boy is left to develop 
at leisure without undue thought for the future that 
may never come ; and all the motives for learning 
are found in the impulses proper to his age and not 
in adult direction. The giiTs education proceeds on 
whoUy different principles. Unlike the boy, who is 
carefully screened from a premature interest in adult 
life, she lives for her life-work from her youngest 
days. She is not less an individual than the boy, 
but in presence of the over-mastering law of her sex- 
nature, her individuality is kept in constant check. 
It might almost be said that while he has a charac- 
teristic ''nature” that marks him off from the grown 
man at every stage of his boyhood, the girl is never 
anything but a woman more or less immature, either 
doing woman’s work or preparing for it. It would 
seem as if either nature or Rousseau were not quite 
consistent ! ^ 

10. The Essential Considerations in a Natural 
Education : (b) Age , — After sex, the most important 
fact for the person responsible for a child’s education is 


Eousseau thought of woman as man’s inferior, and wished her to 
spend her whole life ministering to him. Taken in their full context, 
they plainly are not intended to have any such meaning. Rousseau 
is careful to insist that, the services women and men render to each 
other are mutual, and that words like “inferior” and “ superior ” 
are altogether out of place in describing their relationship. After 
saying that “women are specially constituted to please men,” he 
immediately adds that “men in their turn have to please women.” 
Moreover, as I have tried to indicate above by a phrase, it is woman’s 
power to please men, which surely is not disputed, that makes them 
men’s masters in their proper sphere. 

The inojnsistency is the result of an ambiguity in Rousseau’s 
use of the word “ nature.” Is the “nature” of a person what he 
now is or what he will ultimately he? In the discussion of the 
sex-differences in education, Rousseau wavers between the two. 
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undoubtedly the age of the child. On a superficial 
reading of Eousseau one might be tempted to think 
that he pays more regard to age than to sex. But the 
reason for this is simply that, like his contemporaries, 
he takes for granted without argument the view that 
difference of sex calls for a difference in the subjects and 
the methods of education, whereas he is conscious that 
in insisting on the necessity for proper recognition of 
age in the choice of educational matter and method, he 
is going against all the practices of the schools. There 
can be no doubt whatever that he regarded the sex- 
differences as the deepest of all the differences that 
distinguish, individuals. It is to be noted in this con- 
nection that his whole discussion of the phenomena of 
age turns on the difference made in body and mind by 
the maturity or immaturity of the sex functions. 

'' My method,'' he declares, '' is based on the measure 
of the human faculties at the different ages and on the 
choice of occupations suitable for these faculties. Pro- 
bably another method that appeared to work better 
could easily be found; but I doubt whether it would 
have the same success if it were really less appropriate 
to the species, the age, and the sex of the pupil." ^ The 
existing methods of education, in his opinion, go off on 
wrong lines because they fail to take account of the fact 
that childhood has ways of thinking and acting as 
distinctive as those of adult life.^ Grown-up people 
never seem to be able to put themselves in the place of 
children,^ he says. They are generally so much occupied 
with what is going on in their own heads that they do 
not realise the effects of their teaching on their pupils,^ 
and consequently they are always making the mistake 


1 Umile, iii, 129. 
® Ibid., iii. 28. 


^ Ibid., ii. 53. 
4 Ibid., ii. 75. 
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of trying to turn children into men before their time.^ 

“ They do not know childhood/' he says in a perspicuous 
passage in the Preface to the Emile, expository of his 
own system as a system that followed nature. '' Acting 
on the false ideas they have of it, the further they go 
the more they blunder. The wisest men pay close atten- 
tion to what it is important for men to know, without 
considering what children are capable of learning. They 
are always looking for the man in the child without 
thinking of what he is before he becomes a man.” For 
his part, he is content to let nature be his guide and to 
leave the development of body and mind to follow its 
proper order. His system is nothing more than an 
attempt to let the child's growth keep as near its natural 
course ^ as is possible in a world of men who have departed 
from nature. Others want to make the man : he is con- 
tent to let childhood ripen in the child ^ and come to its 
appropriate maturity,^ confident that if this be *done 
childhood will pass into adolescence and adolescence 
into manhood, all in their appointed seasons. 

On this view, it is necessary for the teacher to study 
the child at' the different stages of his progress towards 
manhood. " This is the study,” Rousseau rightly says, 
with reference to the Emile, " to which I have applied 
myself with greatest diligence, so that even if my 
method as a whole should chance to be chimerical and 
false, profit may always be got from my observations. 
It may be that I do not see very well what needs to be 
done, but I think my conception of the child with whom 
we have to work is sound.” " Begin, then,” he says 
to the teacher, "by studying your pupils better, for 

^ Emile, ii. 191. 

* Cf. Preface to the Emile : ■ * la marche de la nature.” 

^ Emile, IhQS. * Ibid., ii. 
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assuredly you do not know them. If you read my 
book with this object in yiew, I do not think it will be 
without profit for you.” ^ The Emile, then, is intended 
by Eousseau to be a treatise on child study and its 
practical applications to the work of education. 

This is not the place to go into a detailed account of 
what Rousseau regards as the special characteristics of 
childhood and youth, or to discuss the educational 
superstructure he rears on the basis of his study of the 
growing mind and character. It must suffice to indi- 
cate broadly the lines on which he treats age as a factor 
in education. 

Each of the first four books of the Emile deals with 
a well-marked stage in the development of the boy. 
The first treats of infancy, the second of boyhood, 
the third of the transition years between childhood 
and adolescence, and the fourth of adolescence. But 
for a right appreciation of all that Rousseau has to 
say about the physical and mental characteristics of the 
boy at the different ages one must not attach too much 
importance to this fourfold division; or, at any rate, 
not let it divert attention from the more fundamental 
division that is dependent on the coming of puberty. 
Strictly speaking, there are only two periods for the 
educator: the time before puberty, and the time after it. 
During the one, Rousseau tells us, man merely exists ; in 
the other, he really begins to live.^ It is the awakening 
of sex that makes the difference. Sex comes as a whip 
to hurry forward the growth of both body and soul. 
Under its influence the child who has hitherto lived 
within the narrow bounds of self-interest, scarcely able 
to think of anything outside the immediate physical 
needs, is born anew into the great world of human 

1 Emile : Preface. ^ Ibid,., iv. 2. 
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interests, and becomes a living soul. The knowledge 
of good and evil, the sense of social obligations and 
duties, the intuition of the oneness of all things in God, 
all become possible for him for the first time. Needless 
to say, a change so far-reaching as this is of supreme 
consequence for education. Rousseau would even say 
that until it has taken place, education has not begun at 
all. '' The period at which ordinary education comes to 
an end,'' he says, " is the one when ours is to begin." ^ 
Properly speaking, all that the child has learned before 
the critical change is not education at all, but only a 
preparation for the real education which endows the 
soul with the great human interests. 

And yet the educator cannot afford to neglect the 
years before puberty. In a desert island, perhaps, the 
boy might be allowed to run free from all the trammels 
of a civihsation beyond his comprehension, and await the 
time of the soul's quickening before beginning his true 
education. But this is not possible with a boy growing 
up in the midst of society. Attention must be paid to 
him, if only to prevent the incoming of vice and error 
before reason is present to repel their onset. The need 
for this negative education makes it necessary to study 
the boy's progress towards adolescence and to distinguish 
stages on the way. 

Rousseau marks off three stages in the pre-adolescent 
period. The first is infancy in the literal meaning of 
the word, ending some time about the end of the second 
year of life when th^ power to eat, speak, and walk 
is acquired.^ Psychologically, this is the age of sense 
passivity, when the world is pouring in its impressions 
on the nascent mind, and meeting but little response 
in the way of an answering activity. Morally and 
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socially, it is tlie time of pure animality without any 
consciousness of human relations. After infancy comes 
childhood proper, reaching its most perfect develop- 
ment about ten, and passing into the next stage at 
twelve. The mind is still immersed in sense, but the 
senses have acquired capacities that anticipate later 
intelligence. The boy cannot judge and reason in the 
ordinary meaning of the terms, and yet he has sense- 
intuitions which enable him to adapt himself to his 
actual physical environment in the necessary activities 
of his life. Morally, and therefore socially, he is still 
self-contained. He is aware of his own rights and 
capable of protesting vigorously when they are infringed 
by other people, but entirely lacking in any sense of 
obligation to others which would in any circumstances 
lead him to prefer their interests to Ins own on the 
grounds of right or duty. Like the savage, whom he 
resembles in mind and morals, he has risen above the 
animal, but is not yet a social being. He lives in 
society without the least understanding of its ways. 
The third stage, which lasts from twelve to fifteen, 
is characterised by an accession of physical strength, 
greatly exceeding the demands made on it for the 
purposes of growth. The transmutation of this surplus 
energy from a physical into a mental form results in 
a striking development of intelligence. The limitation 
to the sense-given facts that marked the years of boy- 
hood is to some extent removed. The idea takes the 
place of the image, things distant in space become real, 
the past and the future become yoked in ideal union 
with the present, and the rational connections of things, 
their causes and their effects, begin to acquire meaning. 
On the moral side, indeed, the boy in the early teens 
continues much as he was in childhood, and yet though 
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conscience has not awakened, the general progress of 
mind brings with it a certain moral progress. The 
vision of the future, the consciousness of goods to be 
gained and evils to be shunned by foreseeing action, 
puts a check on impulse, which may not be moral in 
the strict meaning of the word, since the motive is 
still a merely personal advantage, but which is certainly 
on the way to morality. So too in the matter of social 
relations, there is a certain progress towards compre- 
hension. Even if the lad’s concentration on himself 
prevents him understanding why men refrain from 
self-pleasing actions in deference to a higher law, his 
greater breadth of mind enables him to appreciate the 
utility of social combination. Clearly he is well above 
the savage in outlook at this stage. If not yet a social 
being, he is at any rate on the level of the primitive 
farmer or of Robinson Crusoe. Surrounded by society, 
he lives in semi-independence of it, capable at need 
of sufficing to himself if chance should strand him on 
a desert isle remote from his fellows.^ 

This is indeed a notable survey of mental and moral 
development, beyond all comparison the most profound 
and suggestive of its kind in the whole literature 
of pedagogy. Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of 
it is its unity of conception. It is an attempt to see 
the task of education as a whole. As we follow Rous- 
seau’s account of the individual growth through the 

^ What is said here about the characteristics of the successive 
periods of childhood and youth is based chiefly on the first four 
books of the Emile, and only applies to the boy. Book V. shows 
that Kousseau recognised a corresponding series of gradations in 
the case of girls, but it is not possible from the rather meagre account 
he gives, to be quite sure that he thinks of the girl as going through 
the same stages. So far as I can judge, he did not divide the pre- 
adolescent period in the girl into three stages but into two : one 
before and another after ten. 
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different stages of cHldhood on into adolescence, we 
see tLe gradual evolution of man’s soul. We begin 
with tbe child in the state of animal feeling, and dis- 
cover that in this undifferentiated feeling is the potency 
of all that goes to constitute the higher life of the 
spirit. In the second stage we see the child at home 
in a world of things, unconnected save by their occur- 
rence within his experience. He perceives them in 
spatial relations and in a more limited extent in rela- 
tions of time, but their meaning is wholly hid M)m him. 
This is followed at the third stage, by a growing appre- 
ciation of the scientific categories which give man the 
first approximation to the meaning of things. The 
boy is now able to apprehend relations like those of 
cause and effect, and begins to form his experience 
of the world into more or less extensive systems of 
connected facts. Then finally, at the fourth stage, 
which is reached at adolescence, he rises still higher, 
and begins to be conscious of the supreme categories 
of the spirit, the categories of unity: first in their 
imperfect social form, as when he comes to some 
kind of knowledge of humanity as a whole, and later 
in the form in which they are given through religion, 
which is essentially the consciousness of the One in 
whom all things have their being, the completely 
comprehensive system in which all the contradictions 
of human life find their solution.^ 

^ In the summary statement of Kousseau’s view of individual 
development given in this paragraph, I have of set purpose used 
terms connecting it with Hegehs discussion of the categories in his 
Logic. With'reference to this particular paragraph, the reader should 
consult Welt on, The LogicaZ Bases of Education^ p. 17, where the 
Hegelian doctrine is translated into an educational view not unlike 
that which I have attributed to Eousseau. 

It may help to bring out with somewhat greater fulness the view 
of human development held by Eousseau, if I put what has been 
said in the present section into a tabular form with some supple- 
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11. The Essential Considerations in a Natural 
Education : (c) Individuality, — There can be no 
question about the necessity for taking account of sex 
and age in any natural system of education. “ All that 
characterises sex,” says Rousseau, ought to be respected 
as established by nature”;^ and the same may be said 
with regard to age. When we come to consider the 
value to be allowed to the native individuality of the 
pupil, however, we are on less sure ground. It seems 
to be a Set that this native individuality which marks 
a child from the hour of birth is also “ established by 
nature.” At any rate, it is matter of common belief that 
even before the influences of society come in to affect 
initial endowment, children are characterised by idiosyn- 
crasies of bent and temper, of disposition and ability, 
that may be subsequently modified but not fundament- 
ally changed. Some children, as Rousseau puts it, are 


mentary additions, for the interpretation of which the reader must 
be referred to the Emile itself. 


The Educational 
Periods. 

Infancy, Childhood, 
Birth-2. 2~12 

Pubescence, 

12-15. 

Adolescence. 

16-25. 

The parallel 
stages of social 
development. 

The animal. The 

savage. 

The farmer 
(orBobinson 
Crusoe). 

The 

incipient 
social man. 

The moral de- 
velopment. 

The physical individual 
under the law of 
necessity. 

The calcula- 
ting indivi- 
dual under 
the law of 
utility. 

The moral 
individual 
under the 
law of vir- 
tue (iii. 10). 

The intellectual 
development. 

Undifferen- 
tiated activity, 

feeling. 

Intellect. 

Soul 
(iii. 166). 


^ Ernie f V. 36. 
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well bom, others are ill bom> But even if it be granted 
that this diversity of mind and character is original and 
underived, and to that extent in the nature of things, 
the doubt rises whether the form in which it manifests 
itself may not be a social perversion. That, it will be 
remembered, was the view taken in the Diseowrse on 
Inequality, There Rousseau maintained that it was 
society which called forth the diversity latent in human 
nature and exaggerated it for its own ends, and he 
would fain have had mankind remain in the primitive 
condition in which the differences between one man and 
another had not arisen. 

Thus, even though individuality is in a sense natural, 
there is some ground for uncertainty as to the im- 
portance that should be attached to it by the educator. 
In the Emile, however, this doubt is lightly set aside. 
Here Rousseau is not discussing education under ideal 
conditions, but education imder the ordinary conditions 
of the modern world ; and the question whether it is a 
good thing or a bad thing for men to cultivate those 
characters in which they differ from their fellows is 
really not relevant. If they are to be members of 
society at aU, they have no option. Society has no place 
in it for unspecialised members. The only concern of 
one who seeks to make a man of nature is to ensure for 
individuality its legitimate development, without detri- 
ment to more fundamental characters. 

Whether in this Rousseau is altogether consistent 
is open to dispute. If society wrought mischief in 
making men conscious of their individuality, it is not 
quite clear how it can be in accordance with nature to 
carry this unnatural process still further in order to 
maintain existence imder social conditions. The in- 

JBmile/iY. yNew Hdoise,Y, 
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consistency, however, (if it is an inconsistency), is not 
of any consequence for the educational discussion of the 
Emile. Throughout the Emile, it is maintained that 
one of the gravest evils done by the ordinary methods 
of education is the repression of individuality under a 
rigid system that makes no allowance for the endless 
diversity of minds; and Rousseau claims as a merit 
of the negative method which follows nature and inter- 
feres as little as possible, that it is adapted to '' the 
individual genius of the child.” Each mind,” he says, 
'' has a form of its own in accordance with which it must 
be directed ; and for the success of the teacher's efforts 
it is important that it should be directed in accordance 
with this form and no other. If you are prudent, you 
will study nature for a long time, and observe your pupil 
carefully before saying a single word to him. It is best, 
to begin with, to leave the germ of his character per- 
fectly free to show itself, and to avoid putting any 
constraint on him, so that you may the better see his 
whole nature. . , . The wise doctor is not so reckless as 
to prescribe at the first sight of his patient, but studies 
his constitution before prescribing. He takes time in 
his treatment, but he cures, where the doctor who was 
in too great a hurry would kill.” ^ 

Following out his principle, Rousseau insists again and 
again on the necessity for finding the method of in- 
struction that is most suitable for every pupil. Some 
are slow to learn, others are quick. One nature needs 
wings, another shackles. One has to be flattered, an- 
other to be intimidated. One man is made to carry 
human knowledge to its furthest point; another may 
find the ability to read a dangerous power,” ^ There 
can be nothing so foolish, then, as a system which treats 

^ Emile, ii. 69. IleloUe, v". 3. 
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them all alike -without regard to their distinctive genius. 
Even if it were desirable to teach them all the same 
things, it would still be necessary to change the method 
•with the pupil. '' The accomplishments that give 
pleasure have been systematised too much/' he pro- 
tests, in discussing the training of girls; ''everything 
has been reduced to maxim and precept. . . , Why 
should this be? Is the art of smgmg, for example, 
restricted to written music? Is the same kind of song 
suitable for all voices ? Is the same method suitable 
for all minds ? No one wUl ever make me believe that 
the same attitudes, the same steps, the same movements, 
the same gestures, the same dances, equally become a 
little brunette and a tall beautiful blonde. So when 
I see a master giving exactly the same lessons to both, I 
say to myself : This man follows his routine, but knows 
nothing of his art.” ^ 

The whole subject of individuality in its bearings on 
education is very fully treated by Rousseau in the Letter 
on Education in the New Helo'ise ; indeed, the careful 
review of the subject in all its aspects is one of the most 
distinctive features of that letter. The discussion be- 
gins with the condemnation of a system that forces the 
common stock of adult wisdom on children, without 
allowance for the genius of the individual child. "In 
addition to the constitution common to the species,” 
it is maintained, " every child brings into the world at 
birth an individual temperament which determines his 
genius and character. It is not a question of changing 
or restraining this temperament, but of giving it form 
and bringing it to perfection.” To this statement of 
the case — ^which is Rousseau's — ^the objector makes a 
double answer. In the first place, while accepting the 
1 -EMe, V. 66 ; q/: iv 378. 
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view that each man is different from his fellows in 
virtue of inherited characters, he holds that the ideal 
of education is to form a typical man by the suppression 
of idiosyncrasies. “Would it not be infinitely better,’' 
he asks, “to form a perfect model of an upright, rational 
man, and then aim at making each child as like this 
model as possible by means of education, repressing 
the passions and perfecting the reason — ^in a word, 
correcting nature ? ” On this view, the encouragement 
of the individual genius of the child is no part of the 
educator’s work. His business is to impart certain 
forms of knowledge and skill which society has judged 
necessary for the equipment of its members, irrespective 
of what is distinctive and individual in them. Then, in 
the second place, the objector goes still further in the 
course of the argument and asserts that individuality 
is not really native at all, but the result of social in- 
fluences of various kinds. The diversity of minds, he 
suggests, instead of coming from nature, may be the 
result of education, due to the diverse ideas and senti- 
ments excited in us from childhood by the objects 
that impinge on us, by the circumstances in which 
we find ourselves, and by all the impressions we 
receive. 

The case for the opponent, it must be admitted, is 
quite fairly stated. What answer can Rousseau give? 
The difiiculty of giving a satisfactory answer is that the 
difference in point of view between Rousseau and his 
critic is one of those fundamental differences that 
argument can scarcely reach. It is the difference 
between the spirit of classicism and of individual 
freedom, of the nations of Southern Europe and the 
Teutonic nations.^ Rousseau is to some extent 

^ See Texte : Jean-Jmqvjes Rousseau^ Introduction. 
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aware of tlie difficulty of finding a really adequate 
reply, and takes refuge in an appeal to experience. 
''Look at these two dogs in the court/' he makes 
the advocate of inborn temperament say. "They 
are from the same litter ! They have been fed and 
treated alike, and have never been away from each 
other. Yet one of them is lively, affectionate, and 
full of intelligence; the other is stupid, surly, and 
unteachable. The single difference of temperament 
has produced the difference of character, just as the 
single difference of internal organisation produces the 
diversity of minds in our own case.” He proceeds to 
point the moral by calling attention to the same 
phenomenon among men. He will not say that there 
is anything original in their sentiments and ideas. 
He admits that these have their origin in social ex- 
perience. But he asserts that behind the sentiments 
and ideas held by any one man are certain dispositions 
or propensities which have led him to hold these 
particular sentiments and ideas, and that these are 
primitive and underived, and owe their existence to that 
unique personality which is each man's birth possession. 
What is the conclusion ? " The mind can only be 

changed by a change in its internal organisation. A 
change of character calls for a change in the tempera- 
ment on which it depends.” It would be as easy to 
make a dark man fair as to make a hot-headed man 
plegmatic, or a cold, methodical man imaginative. If 
that be so, then both objections are met, Diversity of 
mind and character cannot be explained by education, 
and consequently it is vain to think of making all 
children conform to a uniform ideal imposed on them 
by adult wisdom, irrespective of initial endowment. 
Instead of trying to change the natural dispositions, 

K 
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tlie educator should rather seek to develop them to 
their fullest extent. ''It is only in this way that a 
man can become all that he is capable of becoming, 
and that the work of nature is made perfect by 
education.” 

The critic might easily quote Rousseau against 
himself at this point ; for does not the ideal scheme 
of national education which he sets forth in his dis- 
cussion of Polish education involve the imposition of 
a uniform mode of life and thought on the individual 
citizens, such as he himself condemns in the education 
of his day ? It is certainly not easy to see what place 
an education which preserves individuality by adapting 
its methods to the infinite variations of personality has 
in the national method Rousseau advocated for the Poles. 
A national education presupposes common schools and 
common subjects of instruction ; for the cultivation of 
individuality, as Rousseau seems to understand it, the 
only possible method would be a system of tuition like 
that of the Emile specially directed to meet the needs of 
the individual pupil. The obvious line of compromise 
would be to establish a system which was at once 
national and individual;^ but as that would produce 
" double men,” 2 it is not admissible on Rousseau’s 
premises. 

The reason for the difficulty is to be found in the 
ambiguity of his conception of individuality. About 
individuality, as we have seen, a doubt always lurks in 
Rousseau’s mind. He is never quite sure whether to 
ban or to bless, and in the end he does both. If he 

In the Considerations on the Government of Poland^ it will be re- 
membered, Kousseau would allow the ordinary lessons to be studied 
at home under the paternal direction, on condition that the pupil 
took part in the public exercises and games. 

^ EmileyL 2^, 
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liad tried to analyse the implications of individuality 
further, he might have found the explanation of his 
double attitude. There is a good individuality and a 
bad, as he is dimly conscious, without being able to 
distinguish the one from the other. The individuality 
of caprice which brings the individual into conflict 
with law and order merely because they put restraints 
on the xmfettered exercise of his will is unmistakably 
bad, and is subversive of all social order. The in- 
dividuality, on the other hand, which enables a man 
to occupy a distinctive position in the community is 
totally different in character. So far from being pro- 
vocative of conflict, it is an organising principle which 
fits the individual into the moral and social order. 
Now it all depends on which of these meanings is given 
to individuality whether the national and the individual 
ideals of education are incompatible. If individual 
education implies the cultivation of self-assertion and 
caprice, it is anti-social; if national education secures 
uniformity by a ruthless crushing out of all diversity, 
it is anti-individual. Either of these represents an 
extreme that makes it impossible to bring about a 
reconciliation of the two ideals. Rousseau, not having 
made the meaning of individuality clear to himself, is 
unable to resolve the apparent contradiction. 

12. The Essential Considerations in a Natural 
Education: (d) Ranh~ThB last consideration involved 
in carrying out a method of individual education 
according to nature is the subsidiary but not alto- 
gether negligible one of the general conditions under 
which the work is to be done. Rousseau enters into 
this quite briefly at the beginning oi Emile when 
he defines the relations he assumes to exist between 
Emile and his tutor. After pointing out that the 
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father is the natural teacher of the hoy, he goes on to 
assume exceptional circumstances under which a tutor 
(in this case himself) undertakes to play the father’s 
part. This, he points out, puts him in a different 
position from the father. Unlike the father, whose 
duty it is to educate the child under any circumstances, 
the tutor is free to choose his pupil and to make his 
own conditions, and since a wrong choice involves the 
mis-spending of his own life, it is only right that he 
should do so. What, then, are the conditions he lays 
down ? Mainly these : that Emile should not be in any 
way an exceptional child ; that he should be healthy ; 
that he should live in a temperate country like France ; 
and that he should be the son of wealthy parents.^ All 
these points are of considerable interest, and have a 
bearing on the problem of an ideal education ; but we 
shall confine our attention to the last of them, for the 
special light it throws on Rousseau’s view as a whole. 

Why this demand for social rank as a condition of a 
natural education ? Rousseau’s answer to the question 
is twofold. In the first place, he says : '' The poor man 
has no need of education. That called for by his con- 
dition is forced upon him ; and in his case no other is 
possible. The education that the rich man receives, on 
the contrary, is the one that befits him least, both with 
respect to himself and to society.” In the second place ; 
''Natural education ought to fit a man for every human 
condition. Now it is less reasonable to educate a poor 
man to be rich than a rich man to be poor. That being 
so, it is better to choose some one who is rich to be 
educated. We shall at least be sure of making one 
man more ; whereas a poor boy may become a man by 
his own efforts.” ^ 

1 mue, i. 82-86. * Ihid,, i. 86. 
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Tliis passage has been taken to imply that no good 
purpose is served by giving education to the poor. It 
is apparently an aristocratic tendency in the man who 
has so often been called the prophet of democracy/’ says 
Professor Hoffding,^ altogether missing the point that 
Rousseau is really paying a compliment to the poor 
man. Why not educate the poor man ? Because, 
says Rousseau, he is already receiving the best possible 
education from the conditions of his everyday life. It 
is the business of a natural education to fit a man for 
his enviroriment. The poor man’s life gives him that 
education. The adaptation to environment, moreover, 
must not be restrictive. It must leave him with the 
capacity to fill any position in life. The poor man’s 
life by its very simplicity fulfils this condition. The 
poor child may make a man of himself; there is no 
such hope for the rich child if he is left among the 
artificialities of his original sphere. It is not because 
it is only a man of wealth who can afford to provide his 
son with a tutor till he reaches man’s estate, or because 
the rich are more worthy of consideration than the 
poor, that Rousseau wishes Emile to come from the 
upper classes. It is because only a boy who is so un- 
fortunate as to be rich has any need of the education 
which Rousseau proposes to give Emile. 

It is important to grasp this for the right under- 
standing of the subsequent development of Rousseau’s 
educational principles. Pestalozzi, his immediate suc- 
cessor, accepted most of his views as substantially 
right, but set aside this restriction of education to the 
rich at one stroke by asserting the necessity for giving 
the poor an education which would not merely fit 
them to earn a living, but would develop every faculty 

^ Rousseau und seine PhUosophie, p. 150. 
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needed for complete living. In this Pestalozzi anti- 
cipated the point of view of modern democracy which 
has consistently regarded the idea of a universal edu- 
cation as one of its first principles. But Kousseau, 
though the father of democracy, was himself no demo- 
crat; and the claim for an equality of privilege as 
between rich and poor would certainly not have been 
regarded by him as implying the necessity for the 
education of every child — ^for the good and sufficient 
reason that he did not regard education as a privilege 
at all. Far better, he says in effect, that men should 
continue to live the dull, unintelligent life of the 
country poor which calls for no great cultivation of in- 
dividual capacity but makes for sure happiness, than 
that they should enter into the exciting artificial life 
of the towns, where, at the cost of happiness and peace 
of mind, a man must develop every talent to its fullest 
extent in order to hold his own. Education in the 
accepted use of the term is not in itself a good thing. 
It is an unhappy necessity forced on man, one of the 
consequences of his fall from grace. 

The system of natural education propounded by 
him in the Emile, we must repeat again, does not 
represent his own ideal, but only such an approxi- 
mation to it as an unpromising social environment 
permits. In some ways the undirected discipline of 
circumstances, which is the only education the poor 
man gets, is nearer his ideal than the method of the 
Emile. It was just such an informal education which 
he himself got in boyhood, and he ’was satisfied that 
if ever a boy got a rational education, it was himself. 
If every one could get such an education there would 
be little need to think about the matter at all The 
trouble is that there are large sections of the com- 
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munity over -wliom the circumstances of life exert no 
such beneficial influence, people like Emile who have 
been born in a class in which convention has well-nigh 
stifled nature. In their case an education according 
to nature is a most difficult task, which calls for all 
the resources of the wise educator. TriiLy, ''much art 
needs to be employed to keep social man from 
becoming wholly artificial.”^ 

Perhaps it is a mistake to lay too much stress on 
the reference to Emile's rank. Rousseau nowhere says 
that this natural education should be confined to the 
children of the wealthy; only that they are the best 
subjects for it. They need it most, and they demon- 
strate its possibilities best. There is actually nothing 
in the Emile itself to suggest that its methods are 
impossible of application to children of every social 
rank. It is all a question of whether it is worth apply- 
ing them in the case of the children of the poor. 
Rousseau does not seem to think that it is. 

13. Natural Education {A Summary Statement of 
the Preceding Argument ). — Before going on to con- 
sider the means to be employed in giving the child 
an ideal education, it may be well to link together the 
main points in the argument of the chapter by way of 
recapitulation. 

A natural education, we have seen, is an education 
which forms ' the Man by developing to the utmost 
limits of need all the capacities that enable him to 
give effect to the basal impulses of his nature. The 
special form assumed by it depends on the level of 
development reached. For primitive man it means 
simply the gradual acquisition through experience of 
the power to adapt himself to the physical environ- 

^ Emile^ iv. 368. 
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ment. For civilised man it means the preparation as 
worker and citizen which enables him to adjust himself, 
and to keep himself adjusted, to his more complex social 
environment. But always, whether at low level or high, 
it involves the satisfaction of personally felt needs by 
methods that are expressions of personal thought and 
character. This broadly is the requirement for a natural 
education for any human being. An education which 
satisfies it is a natural education, in that it is in con- 
formity with “ the constitution common to the species ” 
— that is, with human nature. 

In the later stages of human progress, other con- 
siderations almost as fundamental as this basal human 
nature come into view, notably the differences made 
by ^sex and age. Though the characters depending on 
sex and age are not generic human characters in the 
sense of being common to every member of the human 
family, though indeed they constitute the basis of the 
deepest possible differences between individuals, they 
are so intimately bound up with the common nature 
of man as to be necessarily associated with it, when 
the nature of any individual person is under considera- 
tion. To educate an individual in accordance with 
nature in this broader sense, we must take into account 
not only the fundamental human characters, but also 
those connected with sex and age. 

Finally, there are certain characters of a more in- 
dividual kind, partly natural and partly conventional 
in origin, which serve to distinguish one child from 
another — idiosyncrasies of disposition and ability, and 
differences of social condition, which are peculiarly the 
concern of those dealing with the individual child as 
an individual. These also— but more doubtfully— may 
be said to pertain to the child's nature, and conse- 
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quently to come within the province of the educator 
who seeks to educate in accord mth nature. 

We have seen further that Eousseau has two different 
ideals for this natural education, to some extent con- 
flicting with each other. The difference between them 
really turns on the importance attached to the more 
individual traits of personality, which depend on idio- 
syncrasy and on social accident. On the one hand, 
there is the ideal of a national education that counts 
individuality well lost in subjection to the law of a 
higher self than one’s own. On the other hand, there 
is the ideal of an individual education that despairs of 
finding a higher self worthy of this sacrifice, and seeks 
to cultivate individuality to its utmost limits with a 
view to social success under the defective conditions of 
artificial society. Behind the differences of the two 
ideals, and deeper than them, is the conviction that any 
education, whether national or individual, that fails to 
do justice to the essential human characters as well as 
to the secondary characters dependent on age and sex 
cannot be natural ; and the consequent demand for a 
method of upbringing in harmony with the needs of 
''race, age, and sex.”^ 

14. The Natural Education of the Home. — It is 
important to note that though Rousseau is prepared 
to find a natural education realised either by the 
national or by the individual method, it is only the 
individual method which he has been at pains to elabo- 
rate with the practical end in view. A national educa- 
tion consonant with nature presupposes a natural 
society ; and as none such exists or is capable of 
existing in the great states of the modern world, the 
national ideal must obviously remain of purely theo- 
^ Emile, iii. 129. 
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retical interest. For the practical educator, who wishes 
to follow nature and is not prepared to wait indefinitely 
for the reconstruction of society, there is really only 
one course left. Lacking the opportunity to educate 
aright the children of the nation, he can give aU his 
care to the education of a few chosen pupils, and 
so determine the conditions under which their lives 
are spent that aU the requirements of a natural educa- 
tion will be satisfied in their case. It is an indivi- 
dual method after this pattern that is expounded and 
justified at full length in the pages of the Emile; 
and it is to the Emile we must go to get Rousseau’s 
ideas on the actual practice of a system of natural 
education. 

The Emile is a difficult book to describe. Emile, ou 
de V Education, is the full name of the work; and the 
double title suggests its twofold character. It is at one 
and the same time a romance and a treatise.^ The 
framework of the book, as we have seen, is the life-story 
of the boy Emile from birth to marriage ; and on this 
framework is constructed an encyclopedic discussion of 
an immense variety of subjects more or less connected 
with education, usually relevant to the story> though 
sometimes digressing from it into by-paths suggested by 
Rousseau’s versatile interests. Naturally, theories con- 
cerning the constitution of man and of society figure in 
it with honour; philosophy, religion, and morahty also 
occupy an important place ; poHtics, political or domestic 
economy, literature and science, the arts and handi- 
crafts, hygiene and health, love and marriage, the 

^ Geaham; Rousseau,-^. 152. “It is enough of a story to spoil it 
as a treatise, and far more than enough of a treatise to spoil it as a 
story/’ Br4dif says much to the same effect ; “ A romance of educa- 
tion is his main work. Eousseau is the most thoughtful of romancers, 
and the most romantic of thinkers.” 
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woman — ^Ler qualities, Ler defects, Ler occupations ; 
agriculture, commerce, finance, luxury and tlie toilet, 
the world, manners, travel, even tlie details of tlie 
author’s life. All these things and many more besides 
have a prominent place in the book.” ^ 

As not uncommonly happens when the romance form 
is employed as a medium for the exposition of ideas, 
there is considerable difficulty in distinguishing what is 
accidental from what is essential ; and much of the 
criticism of Rousseau’s educational doctrine has gone 
on completely wrong lines as a result of the con- 
fusion. There are only two characters in the story— 
the boy Emile and his tutor, who is no other than 
Rousseau himself Under ordinary circumstances, as 
Rousseau maintains in the prolegomena to the tale, 
the boy’s father ought also to be his teacher, but 
being for some reason or other unable to do the work, 
he hands over both his duties and his rights to a tutor, 
who differs from other tutors in being no menial con- 
cerned only about his own interests, but a large-hearted 
philosopher who is willing to undertake the task for the 
sake of friendship. The moment the child is born this 
tutor takes charge and lays down the law about food, 
clothes, baths, and all the other details of infant life 
to the theoretically objectionable but practically useful 
nurse. If the child has been born in town he takes him 
away to a retired country spot, far from the foul air and 
fouler morals of the town; and there with much art he 
hedges him in with conditions of his own devising 
which serve to exclude all the ordinary vices of mind 
and heart.^ 

Many of Rousseau’s contemporaries, enamoured of the 

^ Beaudouin, La Vie et Us (Euvres de J.-J. Rousseau^ ii. p. 45. 

2 See especially Emile, i. 74-127, ii. 70-114. 
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idyllic picture of country education that he put before 
them in the Emile, immediately rushed to the con- 
clusion that an ideal education demanded a literal re- 
production of the relation of Emile and his tutor, and 
not a few of them even outdid the Emile in the 
extravagance of their ideas and methods. In a 
romance entitled EeUve de la nature, for example, 
published the year after the Emile, Beaurieu shut up 
his hero in a cage till he was twenty years of age and 
then set him free on a desert island, stark naked.^ 
Among those who sought to reduce the precepts of the 
Emile to practice, it was generally taken for granted 
that a boy could only be properly educated if a man 
with the qualifications of Emile’s tutor were willing 
to spend a considerable part of his life at the task; 
and further, that teacher and pupil must be cut off 
from all the ordinary social relationships and live in 
the isolation of a remote country place. It is certainly 
a tribute to the magic of Rousseau’s powers of per- 
suasion, if not to the clearness of his ideas, that 
immediately on the publication of the Emile a con- 
siderable number of people was willing to imitate its 
method with the utmost literalness, despite the obvious 
practical difficulties of the undertaking. We of a later 
generation are no longer tempted to this kind of dis- 
cipleship, but the misconception of Rousseau’s principles 
that made it possible in his own age still lingers on. 
The critic of to-day, interpreting the Emile to the same 
effect as his first disciples, still wins easy victories over 
a Rousseau of his own imagination, and thinks he has 
exposed the absurdities of his system when he has 
commented on the impossibility of giving every boy a 

^ It is rather interesting to note that Rousseau refers to this 
work with approval in a letter addressed to M. Panckoucke (May 
26th, 1764). 
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tutor to himself and separating him from the normal 
influences of family hfe. The fact is that in this both 
disciples and critics have fallen into error. So far from 
the features of the Emile which they have regarded as 
cardinal elements in Eousseau’s educational doctrine 
being essential, they are merely the accidents of his 
romance. 

It must be admitted in extenuation of the misunder- 
standing that Eousseau himself is to some extent 
responsible for it. When an author illustrates his 
principles by showing their operation in a particular 
case the presumption is that the case he chooses for the 
purpose is a t 5 rpical one; and, indeed, Eousseau ex- 
pressly says in one passage that he regards Emile as a 
model.” ^ Moreover, there are one or two passages 
in the Emile itself which suggest, even if they do not 
altogether justify, the views of his disciples. There is, 
for example, the striking passage in the Second Book, 
to which attention has already been called, in which he 
asks how the child is to be saved from the precocious 
development that is the result of any contact with 
ordinary society, and indicates the moon or some desert 
island as the only proper place for the purpose.^ Apart 
from express statements like this, the whole tenor of his 
previous writings on similar topics had prepared his 
readers to expect an anti-social view, and led uncritical 
followers to read into the proposal to educate Emilo in a 
country village, the more extreme idea of an education 
in perfect detachment from all society. There was per- 
haps less excuse for them considering the self-sacrificing 
tutor as an essential part of Eousseau's scheme. In the 
First Book of Emile Eousseau says most explicitly 
that the true preceptor is the father,® and dwells per- 
1 Emile, i. 82. ^ 11. 70 ; c/. ii. 109. » I. 62. 
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sistently on the very great difficulty of finding any man 
able to take the place of the father when the father, for 
any reason, either cannot or will not bring up his own 
son. A little reflection might have shown that the tutor 
was introduced into the story, not so much because 
Rousseau thought it essential to have such a specially 
gifted person superintending the work of education, but 
because he wanted to get into the story himself and 
speak in the first person : he was never very fond of tell- 
ing a tale in which he himself could not act as the hero.^ 
But though Rousseau gave some ground for the mis- 
take, and though at a later time he occasionally fell into 
it himself when speaking about the EmiUy there can be 
no doubt whatever that he regarded the tutor and the 
isolation of the pupil as unessential parts of the romance. 
To think otherwise is to miss the real meaning of the 
Emile, 

In this connection, the Letter on Education in the 
Fifth Book of the New Heloise, written probably when 
Rousseau was busy with the first draft of the Emile and 
representing the identical point of view, indicates most 
clearly what he regarded as fundamental in his system. 
The New Helo'ise, it is true, is also a romance, but just 
because in it the educational ideas are put in a different 
setting, it is easy to see at least what is not essential. 
In this Letter the ideal education is entirely domestic. 
The implication of the story is that for the best educa- 
tion of a child the whole family group is necessary : the 
mother to be the nurse and the first director of morals, 
the father to secure and maintain the right conditions 

1 “On verra, poar ainsi dire, Jean- Jacques cinqnante ans pr^- 
cepteur de Jean-Jacques k dix ans, et ce sera tres beau . . . et 
Jean- Jacques aura I’infini plaisir lli encore, d’etre toujours en scfene 
et k tons les kges et de ne jamais sortix de lui-rndme.’’ Lemaltre, 
J,-J.Mous8eau,^,2ie, 
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of life and to act as teacher as soon as the child is 
intelligent enough to learn, the brothers and sisters to 
exert a mutual influence through the ordinary differ- 
ences of age and sex. Here there is no tutor to play 
the deus ex machina at every turn, and no departure 
from the normal life of childhood : only a quiet country 
family living the simple, self-sufiicient life which in 
Rousseau’s opinion approaches most nearly the state 
of nature xmder social conditions. 

It may be said that this too, like the tutorial method 
of the Emile, is only a Action of the romancer and no 
nearer the facts of everyday life. But the objection, 
though quite legitimate if the educational system of 
the New Helo'ise stood by itself, is ruled out as soon 
as a comparison is made between it and those sections 
of the First Book of the Emile‘S in which Rousseau 
sets forth his ideas of an education according to nature, 
without reference to and even to some extent in contra- 
diction of the story of Emile. Such a comparison brings 
out with perfect clearness as the central doctrine both 
of the Emile and of the New Helo'ise, that the true 
education of nature is domestic education, that “the 
proper nurse is the mother, and the proper teacher the 
father.” 

The educative function of the family is consequent on 
the position it occupies, midway between nature and 
society. On the one side, it is broad based on natural 
relationships that are prior to any social conventions. 
And yet, on the other side, there would be no permanent 
family apart from convention and law. “The most 
ancient of all societies and the only natural one,” says 
Rousseau in the Social Gontract,^ “ is the family, and. 
yet the children only remain bound to their father for 
1 1 . 32 - 64 . 2 1 . 2 . 
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such time as they have need of him for their preserva- 
tion. As soon as the need ceases, the natural bond is 
dissolved. The children are no longer under obligation 
to obey their father, the father is no longer under 
obligation to care for the children. Both resume their 
independence. If they continue together, it is not be- 
cause of nature, but because of will. It is only by 
convention that the family abides.'' Putting this in 
other words, the life of the family has its origin in a 
natural bond, but it is kept together by the develop- 
ment of a spiritual bond, out of the natural. The 
necessity of nature gives place to the voluntary re- 
lationship of free agents. The law of animal need is 
succeeded by the higher xmity of a common spirit, that 
subjects both parents and children to a new form of law. 
It is because of this intimate relation of nature and 
spirit in the mutual dealings of parents and children 
that the family provides the best possible medium for 
the natural education of a child. More obviously in 
the family than anywhere else are the conflicting in- 
terests of individuality and of social life — ^both of them 
necessary factors in human personality — ^brought into 
harmony. In the more complex economic and political 
groups which the child enters at a later time, indi- 
viduality tends to disappear under the pressure of law 
and custom. But in the family, the natural affections 
safeguard the individual child from the oppression of 
group law, and his natural individuality counts for more 
than it does anywhere else in the world. At the same 
time, though individuality is encouraged and developed, 
there are limits beyond which it is not allowed to pass. 
The family, like every other society, has an end of its 
own, to which every member must contribute, and a law 
that checks errant impulses running counter to this 
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end ; and thus, while the child finds himself encouraged 
and helped to develop his distinctive powers, he learns 
the essential lesson that every social being needs to 
learn — that personal inclination must be brought into 
willing subjection to the law which springs out of the 
nature of the group to which he belongs. 

Now it is this idea of the family as mediator between 
the child and society by reason of the happy combination 
of individuality and ordered life within it, that solves 
for Rousseau the problem of natural education on its 
individual side. He sees that the child who lives in a 
family which is faithful to its own ideals receives a 
preparation for life that enriches personality, instead 
of impoverishing it as the ordinary education tends to 
do; and both in the Emile and in the New Heloise, 
the system of education he sets forth as an approxima- 
tion to his ideal is based upon the conception of the 
family as a natural school. 

In the Emile, this is to some extent obscured by 
the introduction of the tutor in place of the ordinary 
home influences; and yet, though the absence of the 
maternal tenderness and the lack of the mutual dis- 
cipline which results from the association with brothers 
and sisters are undoubtedly grave defects in the scheme 
— ^graver defects indeed than Rousseau realised — the 
most significant features of home education are retained. 
The tutor, it must be remembered, takes upon himself 
the duties of the father, and fills the part in the boy's life 
which the father ought to have filled. In loco parentis, 
he rules and orders aU the circumstances of the boy’s 
life in such fashion as to bring home to him the 
necessity that is in things, and to ward off from him 
the disturbing caprice of unregulated social action. 
That is to say, he does deliberately and of set pur- 
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pose what is done fairly well by every father and 
mother worthy of the name, even when they are not 
conscious of the significance of what they do. He re- 
veals and administers the law to which every human 
being is subject, and in doing so, unifies experience for 
the child who is too immature to unify it for himself. 
Like the family, he is the representative of the social 
order, and the social order at its best, comparatively 
free from admixture with the element of caprice that 
is characteristic of ordinary social institutions. But he 
is not merely the spokesman and representative of the 
law. Otherwise, so far as the child is concerned, the 
education he gives would have the very defect for which 
Rousseau condemns society: it would crush out indi- 
viduality by the exercise of authority. Unlike the 
common educator, the tutor tempers judgment with 
mercy by giving his pupil the fullest possible liberty: 
“well-regulated liberty,'' he calls it,^ liberty for the 
child to follow the promptings of his own heart right 
up to the point where they meet a check in some 
natural obstacle or in some necessary social law. Here 
we might almost say he plays the mother’s part, in 
complement to the law-giving and law-maintaining 
functions of the father. 

The significance of the educative influence of the 
true home which is concealed by the unfortunate 
instance adopted for the purposes of illustration in the 
ETnile, becomes quite explicit in the ideal family life of 
the New Eeloise. In this work Rousseau shows us the 
perfect father and the perfect mother, discharging their 
respective functions in the upbringing of a family. 
It is the father’s part to think and to plan. He is 
responsible for the right ordering of the external con- 
^ iL 59, 
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ditions of life, without which the sense of the unity 
of experience could not be acquired by the child. But 
in the early years of life, which are all that are dealt 
with in this brief sketch of an ideal education, the 
actual educator is the mother. It is she who, under 
the guidance of the father, stands by in seeming 
passivity, watching the gradual unfolding of her 
children's powers, and all the while taking her own 
measures to develop the good and to check the bad. 
It is she who gives the whole household its unity of 
spirit, so that even the servants, who are usually a 
disturbing factor in the education of children, help the 
mother to provide them with ideal social surroundings. 
In short, she educates much as Emile's tutor does, by 
combining individuality and law in her children’s ex- 
perience. The only difference between them is that 
she carries on her work with a less definite conscious- 
ness of its meaning. She simply does her duty as a 
woman and a mother, and everything else seems to 
follow of itself.^ In her humility of soul, she is ready to 
ascribe her success to good fortune rather than to any 
wisdom or virtue of her own. Wisdom, she remarks, 
depends greatly on good fortune. “ Say rather," replies 
the friendly critic to whom she has expounded her 
views, '' that good fortune itself depends on wisdom. 
Do. you not see that the working together of all things 

1 Cf. Pestalozzi: Hoxo Gertrude Teaches her Children ^ Eng. Tr. p. 145. 
“ The mother, weak and untrained, follows Nature without help or guid- 
ance, and knows not what she is doing. She does not intend to teach, 
she intends only to quiet the child, to occupy him. But neverthe- 
less, in her pure simplicity, she follows the high course of Nature 
without knowing what Nature does through herT The difference 
between Rousseau and Pestalozzi is, that while Pestalozzi believes 
in the educational potencies of the ordinary untrained mother, 
Rousseau speaks as though the good influence of the mother was 
only to be reckoned on in exceptional cases where the mother was 
a woman of high character and broad culture. 
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on which you congratulate yourself is your own 
achievement, and that every one who comes near you" 
is constrained to be like you.” Surely the wise mother 
is a truer type of the natural educator than the philo- 
sophical tutor, and the family education of the JVew 
Helo'ise a higher expression of Rousseau’s ideal than 
the isolated tuition of the Emile. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE LAST PHASE 

1. The Closing Years .'^ — The years of comparative 
calm and happiness which followed Rousseau’s de- 
parture from Paris in 1756, and gave opportunity for 
the writing of the three great works with which we have 
been mainly dealing in the last two chapters, were 
brought to a rude and violent end by the storm that 
arose on the publication of the Emile in 1762. In all 
probability, the free discussion of religious questions in 
the Confession of Faith of the Savoyard Vicar would 
have been sufficient to endanger the freedom of its 
author under any circumstances. It was aU the more 
unlucky for him that the Parliament of Paris ^ was 
busy attacking the J esuits at the time of its appearance, 
and was glad of the opportunity to prove its im- 
partiality, as well as its orthodoxy, by condemning the 
new heretic. “ My book has appeared at an unfortimate 
time,” remarks Rousseau in a letter written the day 
before he was unexpectedly driven to flight by the 
threat of immediate arrest. “According to report, the 
Parliament of Paris, to justify its zeal against the 
Jesuits, means to persecute those who differ from them 
in opinion as well; and the only man in France who 
believes in God is to be the victim of the defenders of 
Christianity.” ^ 

^ 1762-1778. ^ The supreme judicial tribunal of Paris. 

* Correspondance : a M. Moultou, June 7, 1762. 
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Thanks to the good ojB&ces of powerful friends, how- 
ever, Rousseau was able to escape from France without 
the least difficulty. Like the hunted animal that makes 
straight for home, his first thought was to get to 
Geneva ; and he had reached the Canton of Berne on 
his way thither, when he got the bitter news that the 
aristocratic Council had followed the example of the 
Parliament of Paris by ordering the Emile to be burned 
(along with the Social Contract), though as yet no copy 
of the book had reached the town. Scarcely had he 
recovered from the shock of this unexpected blow, 
when the Council of Berne ordered him to quit its 
territories at once. Thereupon he fled into the domain 
of Frederick the Great, and by his good graces was 
allowed to reside in Metiers, in the principality of 
Neuch^tel, for some three years. Then once again he 
was forced to set out on his travels by reason of the 
ill-will of the fanatical populace, and after another vain 
attempt to find an asylum nearer home, he was per- 
suaded by David Hume, a warm friend and admirer, 
to pay a visit to England. Here he was received with 
every honour by people of all ranks, and might have 
found a refuge free from care and trouble. But by this 
time, the condemnation of his books and the persecu- 
tions which followed had completely upset a brain not 
very stable at the best, and in less than six months 
he quarrelled violently with Hume, and returned to 
France to resume his mad wanderings in a more 
familiar land. 

There is no need to enter into further details about 
the last sad years of his life with their ever-increas- 
ing burden of infirmities. Suffice it to say that, after 
repeated change of abode under the impulse of maniacal 
fears, he finally returned to Paris in 1770, and though 
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the decree of arrest was still in force, he was allowed to 
settle down unmolested. Here he remained for about 
eight years, leading a quiet, obscure life. Then, with 
dramatic appropriateness, the old longing for the open 
country laid hold on him, and he retired from the city 
to a little cottage at Ermenonville, ten miles away, and 
there, some two months later, he died suddenly in the 
same utter loneliness in which he had lived. 

He was buried in the Isle of Poplars in the gardens of 
Ermenonville, at a spot which he himself had chosen 
but eight days before. “By the serene moonrise of a 
summer's night, his body was put under ground on an 
island in the midst of a small lake, where poplars throw 
shadows over the stiU waters, silently figuring the 
destiny of mortals. Here it remained for sixteen 
years. Then, amid the roar of cannon, the crash of 
trumpet and drum, and the wild acclamations of a 
populace gone mad in exultation, terror, fury, the poor 
dust was transported to the national temple of great 
men." ^ 

2. After the Emile. — There is substantial truth in the 
paradoxical statement made in one of the Dialogues 
that the Emile was the last of Rousseau's writings. 
The two parts of the profuse Confessions, the Dialogues 
in which Rousseau is made judge of Jean Jacques, the 
Reveries of a Solitary Stroller, were -certainly written 
after the Emile, and make up a very considerable body 
of work of high merit. But though these productions 
of his later years are not lacking in originality— the 
Reveries, for example, represented a quite new genre 
in literature— there was none of them of the same 
epoch-making character as the Social Contract or the 

^ Morley, Rousseau, ii. 327. 
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Emile. They were in the main expository in character 
rather than creative. They grew out of Rousseau's 
personal experience or related to some phase of his 
major writings, and constitute as it were an exposition 
of himself or his previous works. Their interest is 
consequently of a secondary rather than a primary 
order. They affect very considerably our estimate of 
the man, without adding to or detracting from our 
estimate of the thinker. 

Apart from autobiography, which forms the great 
bull?; of these later writings, the subjects mainly under 
discussion are the ideas on politics and education 
previously expounded in the Social Contract and the 
Emile. No sooner was the Emile published than 
criticisms and questions began to pour in upon 
Rousseau from every quarter. First came refuta- 
tions of one kind or another in large numbers. A 
year or two later, but before the flow of these had 
dried up, would-be disciples wrote asking for further 
information and for guidance on particular points of 
conduct. It was impossible for Rousseau to defend 
himself against all his detractors or answer all the 
queries of his friends ; but he could not remain 
altogether silent, and he was led by way of general 
answer to restate his views on various topics. It 
cannot be said that this supplementary discussion 
added much that was really new to what he had 
already said more formally, but it is interesting 
enough in its own way, and helps to bring out more 
clearly certain aspects of his teaching. It will serve, 
then, to complete our account of Rousseau's educa- 
tional doctrines to consider quite briefly his defence 
of his ideas against opponents and his further exposi- 
tion of them to friendly questioners. 
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3. Letter to the Archbishop of Paris ?- — The most 
notable, if not the most powerful, refutation of the 
Emile was one contained in the Episcopal Charge 
(Mandement) of Mgr. de Beaumont, the Archbishop 
of Paris,^ and Rousseau chose to make reply to it 
as the one most worthy of his answer.® Taken all 
in all, even with a somewhat petty strain of self- 
pity rimning through it, which makes him pose as a 
victim of calumny and misunderstanding, the Letter 
to the Archbishop is "'a masterpiece of dignity and 
uprightness,” and an effective enough reply to the 
criticism directed against the Emile on religious 
grounds. 

After a somewhat lengthy apology for himself/ he 
plunges into the heart of the discussion with a sum- 
mary statement of those views about human nature 
which are at the root of the difference between himself 
and the Archbishop. The fundamental principle of 
all morality, the principle underlying the Emile and 
all his writings, he declares, is that “man is a being 
good by nature, who loves justice and order,” and 
that “there is no original perversity in the human 
heart.” “I have shown,” he adds, “that self-love 
(Vamoar de soi), the only passion born with man, is 
in itself indifferent to good or evil, and that it becomes 

1 1763 . 

2 Mandement de Mgr. VArohevtqne de Paris jportant condamnation d^un 

livre qui a pour titre: on de V^dueation^ par Rousseau^ 

citoyen de Gfen^ve, 

® M. Beaudouin compares with this his previous choice of King 
Stanislaus as opponent on the Discourse of the Sciences and the Arts. 

* The apologia pro vita sua on which he enters here is written in a 
strain of the most complete self-satisfaction. “ I do not hesitate to 
say/’ he remarks toward the end of the Letter, “that if there were 
a single government in Europe that was really enlightened, it would 
have done public honour to the author of JSmile and reared statues 
to him.” Little wonder Voltaire scoffed at this I 
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good or bad according to the accident of circumstances, 
I haYe shown that none of the vices imputed to the 
human heart are natural to it. I have, so to speak, 
followed out their genealogy and shown how, by pro- 
gressive departure from original goodness, men finally 
became what they are.'' In keeping with this, the 
Emile has as its main object to find means to pre- 
vent men becoming bad. 

What is there wrong in all this ? The Archbishop's 
Charge had not left that in doubt. According to 
him, the Emile ignored facts of life to which not 
merely religion but the experience of all ages has 
borne witness. “Yea, beloved brethren, there is in 
us a strange mixture of greatness and meanness, of 
ardour for the truth and fondness for error, of 
virtuous inclination and vicious tendency. . . . Man 
feels himself dragged down by a hateful propensity, 
against which he would struggle in vain were it not 
that his childhood was directed by wise, virtuous, 
and watchful masters, and that he himself, by the 
grace of God, maintained a strenuous, unceasing fight 
all through life."^ Rousseau, in short, has forgotten 
the initial corruption of man's nature. 

To this Rousseau replies with a peremptory refusal 
to accept the doctrine of original sin. Not only is 
the scriptural basis of the doctrine less sound than 
Augustine and the theologians have maintained, but 
it offends against all our ideas of the justice and 
goodness of God. But, says Rousseau, with fine dia- 
lectical skill, what does it matter whether we accept 
the idea of original sin or not ? The Emile is a book 
calculated to be of service to the whole human race, 
but intended in the first instance for Christians, who, 

^ Mcmdement 3 . 
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according to this doctrine, have all been cleansed 
from original sin and its effects by baptism. In 
their case, if not in the case of the heathen, there 
is need for some such explanation as the Emile 
gives, of the fact that, after having been purified from 
sin, they should yet have become bad; and aU the 
more need in view of the fact that they have received 
their education at the hands of those "'wise, virtuous, 
and watchful masters commended by the Archbishop. 

The Archbishop's condemnation of the educational 
method proposed in the Emile and his approval of 
the one commonly practised — to quote Kousseau's 
paraphrase of him — really amounts to this: "We see 
that men are wicked in spite of the most rigid disci- 
pline from their very infancy. If, then, this discipline 
were not exercised, how could they be made wise, 
seeing that incessant, discipline fads to make them 
so ? " A very obvious begging of the question 1 
Kousseau has no faith at all in the ordinary educa- 
tion as a force making for righteousness. It is the 
education that the Archbishop regards as the most 
virtuous which, in his opinion, is responsible for aU 
the vices of children. 

This section of the Letter concludes with an admir- 
ably lucid statement of the distinction between negative 
and positive education, on which is based Eousseau's 
objections not only to clerical education^ but to all 


1 It should be noted that though Kousseau does not esteem the 
priests in their T6le of teachers very highly, there is an unexpected 
calmness and restraint about his judgment of them. Even in this 
Letter, when he is face to face with the opposition of the Church, 
his view is quiet and sane. He does not like clerical teachers, 
and he says so. Then he goes on: “All this is of no special con- 
sequence, seeing that I do not exclude priests. Let them educate 
the young, if they are competent. I have nothing to say against 
that.” 
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forms of education that are over-zealous in seeking 
the man in the child. '‘If man is good by nature, 
as I think I have shown, it follows that he will 
continue good so long as he is not changed by some- 
thing external to him; and if men are wicked, as 
people have been at pains to teach me, it follows 
that their wickedness comes to them from elsewhere. 
Shut the door against vice, then, and the human heart 
will always be good. On this principle, I establish 
negative education as the best, or rather as the only 
good education. ... By a positive education I mean 
one that tends to form the mind before the proper 
age and to acquaint the child with the duties of the 
man. By negative education I mean the education 
that aims at perfecting the organs which are the instru- 
ments of knowledge, and prepares for reason by the 
exercise of the senses. A negative education is far from 
being a lazy one. It does not impart the virtues, but 
it keeps out the vices. It does not teach truth, but it 
preserves from error. It inclines the child to all that 
can lead him to truth when he is fit to understand it, 
and to goodness when he is fit to love it.'' 

There is no need for us to follow the course 
of Rousseau's answer further. He takes up the 
Archbishop's Charge point by point, and makes 
detailed reply to it. In particular, he restates 
with care the theological doctrines that he had ex- 
pounded in the Savoyard Vicar's Confession of 
Faithf which he now declares to be the most valuable 
work of the age. But aU this is outwith our 
immediate interest. 

4. Correspondence with the Duke of Wirtemherg 

^ This was also the subject of his Letters from the Mountain (1764). 
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alout the Education of his daughter Sophie } — -In 
some ways, Eousseau was happier in dealing with his 
foes than with his friends. He had a positive genius 
for controversy, and never appeared to better advaii’- 
tage than when engaged in dialectical fence with an 
opponent.^ With his friends, he was more ready to 
be carried away by his own moods. They came to 
him seeking advice, and he was apt to let his judgment 
be affected by their expectations. This is probably the 
simplest explanation of the varying views he held about 
the attempts of disciples to carry the ideas of the Emile 
into practice. 

If the general interpretation of the Emile given at 
the end of the last chapter is sound, it is clear that 
at the time the Emile was written Eousseau did not 
intend to suggest that a boy could only be properly 
educated if exiled from polite society in the company 
of an omniscient tutor. In fact, the relation of pupil 
and tutor in that work did not express his conception 
of the best educational method at all, but was merely 
a romantic device for the effective presentation of his 
ideas about domestic education. But his disciples 
immediately accepted the romance as reality, and pro- 
ceeded to convert its fantastic method into such 
practical forms as the exigencies of social life per- 
mitted. In less than two years there were to be 

^ r'or Bousseau's Letters, see the long series in his collected 
spondance^ especially those of Nov. 10, 1763 (which is the letter quoted 
in the present section), Jan. 21 and Sept. 3, 1764. The first of 
these is translated in my Minor Educational Writings of Eousseau. 
For the letters of the Duke, see Streckeisen-Moultou : Eousseau, ses 
amis et ses ennemis, vol. ii. The two quotations made are from pp. 
161 and 165. For another letter on the education of an infant, see 
the letter to Madame Eoguin (March 31, 1764) in the Oorrespondance. 

2 “C’est son vrai genre de ferraillier avec ceux qui attaquent ses 
Merits.” Grimm, commenting on the Letter to the Archbishop, in Ohr- 
respondomce Litteraire, v. 284. 
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found in every country in Europe fathers and mothers 
bold enough to attempt to give their children the 
very training that Emile and Sophie got. “Though 
Sophies and Einiles are rare, as you rightly say,” 
Rousseau writes complacently to Madame Roguin, 
“nevertheless, there are some children being brought 
up like them in Europe, even in Switzerland and your 
own neighbourhood; and already there is promise of 
success to reward their worthy fathers and mothers 
for the devotion that leads them to endure the troubles 
of so arduous an education.” 

From later expressions of opinion by Rousseau, it 
may be doubted whether he was ever completely 
satisfied with the interpretation given to the Emile 
by the zeal of his followers ; but to begin with at least, 
he did not repudiate it, and even talked at times as 
though he believed that the meaning they read into 
the story was the one he himself intended it to have. 
In another man, this kind of acquiescence in a dubious 
position might have been h 3 q)ocritical. But Rousseau 
had the impressionable mind that found belief easy 
at any time, and .there is every reason to think that 
for a season he was quite convinced that he had meant 
from the beginning what his followers took him to 
mean. 

The situation thus created was certainly an interest- 
ing one. Rousseau had depicted a fictitious tutor and 
pupil, without any thought of the fiction being made a 
model in real life. Now that there was an evident desire 
to try the experiment suggested by the fiction, there 
was need to define the limits within which the actual 
facts could be made to approximate to the imaginary 
ones. The problem was one to appeal to Rousseau ; and 
we find him busy with it in the correspondence he 
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began with the Duke of Wirtemberg in the autumn 
of 1763. 

The Duke wrote asking advice from him about the 
upbringing of his infant daughter, Sophie. Eousseau, 
evidently much flattered by the request of His Most 
Serene Highness/’ ^ expressed his willingness to answer 
any queries that might be put to him on the subject. 
A month later the Duke wrote again, telling Rousseau 
that his wife and he were trying to put the methods of 
the Emile into practice. “ Every morning,” he told him, 
'' we bathe the little one in the coldest spring water, and 
after drying her lightly we leave her naked a good part 
of the morning. ... We never put any covering on her 
head, and she wears neither gloves nor stockings.” His 
main difficulty was that his circumstances did not permit 
him to retire from his office of state, and he was un- 
certain about the practicability of any scheme of natural 
education which did not begin with the separation of the 
child from the ordinary social life. “If my situation 
permitted me to isolate my child, I should have less 
difficulty, for then I should follow you point by point. 
But it is exceedingly difficult to avoid departing from 
your wise plan in circumstances completely different 
from those you have chosen.” 

In reply, Rousseau wrote a long letter dealing with 
the various questions which the Duke had raised. If I 
had the misfortune to be born a prince,” he begins, “ and 
yet had a soul noble enough to wish to be a man despite 
my rank and fulfil the great duties of father, husband, 
and citizen of the world, I would soon be conscious of 
the difficulties of the double task, and more especially 
the difficulty of educating my children for the state in 
which nature placed them, in spite of that which they 

1 The phrase is repeated rather frequently in the correspondence. 
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occupy among their fellows. In that case I should 
begin by saying to myself: I must not seek contra- 
dictory things. The difficulty I wish to overcome is 
inherent in the situation, and if that cannot be changed, 
then the difficulty must remain. I will follow the right 
course as far as it is in my power. And having done 
that I shall be content, whatever my success.” 

What mainly prevents education being natural in 
the household of a man in the Duke’s position is that 
the head of the household has so much to occupy 
him that he cannot look after his child himself; and 
Madame the Duchess is in almost the same position. 
The duties of state are too exacting to permit them to 
discharge their duties as father and mother, and so they 
must find some one else able to discharge these duties 
for them. The problem, it will be noted, is to all intents 
and purposes the problem of the Emile, but in this case 
unfortunately there is no heaven-born tutor ready to 
play the friendly part and come to the aid of the parents. 
Obviously enough, some substitute must be found for 
him. 

Following out this line of thought, Rousseau evolves 
a scheme to meet the needs of the situation. He sums 
up its cardinal features in three rules. 

I. Make sure that the child is dear to some one per- 
son , — It is essential on any method of natural education 
that there should be some person charged with the duty 
of co-ordinating and directing all the circumstances of 
the child’s life, and if the parents who would naturally 
do this under normal conditions are not able to do it, 
some one who is prepared to look at life from^ the child’s 
point of view, as they would have done, must be got to 
take their place. The child being a girl, this person 
should be a woman, a widow for preference rather than 
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a maid, but at any rate not young and pretty, since it is 
above all things important that she should be perfectly 
trustworthy. She will be all the better fitted for the 
task if she is uncultured. She ought to be perfectly 
natural, and culture is apt to make people hide their 
real characters.^ The only difficulty is to give her some 
motive for seeking the well-being of her pupil as she 
would her own. That, Rousseau thinks, can be managed 
easily enough by appealing to her self-interest, and 
making her understand that the better the child gets 
on, the better it will be for herself. 

II. This person, when chosen, should get her course 
completely marked out for her . — This is the method that 
Rousseau would take to overcome the practical diffi- 
culty of finding any one wise enough for the work of 
education. An ordinary woman, such as this one would 
be, cannot be expected to direct the child's education 
aright if left to herself. Consequently, she must work 
to a plan made by the father. A memoir of instructions 
should be put into her hands, and this should be her 
constant study.^ Doubtless unforeseen difficulties will 
occur for which no provision has been made in the 
memoir. In that case, the mother is always at hand 
to resolve them. Her own education and culture give 
her the advantage over the governess of being able to 
think out general principles and to see their applica- 
tions in practice. This maternal supervision indeed is 

1 Bousseau makes an elaborate analysis of the right kind of woman 
for the post. 

2 This is a most interesting anticipation of the method adopted 
by Pestalozzi at a later time, when he sought to make every mother 
an educator, and had to get over the difficulty caused by the igno- 
rance of the ordinary mother. Instead of a memoir, he wanted to 
put in the hands of the mother what he called his Mother's Booh, 
that would enable her to teach the child just what the child should 
be taught. Probably Bousseau would have found it quite as diffi- 
cult to draw up his Memoir as Pestalozzi did the Mother's Booh. 

T 
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indispensable if the method is to succeed. The mother 
should know the memoir as well as the governess, but 
know it in another fashion. The mother works by 
principle, the governess by rule. 

III. The governess should have absolute control of the 
child. — The mother’s supervision of the educative pro- 
cess must not mean a division of authority. That would 
be a fatal defect in the system. There must be one per- 
son, and only one, responsible for the child, to whom the 
child owes obedience. But does this not commit too 
much to the care of this governess ? Not at all, answers 
Rousseau. Properly understood, this rule really means 
that everything should be regulated in accordance with 
the memoir. The governess exercises her authority only 
as its interpreter. 

It would almost seem as though it were this wonder- 
ful memoir that was to do the work of the tutor of the 
Emile. The memoir, Rousseau goes on to urge, should 
determine the whole life of the household, so as to insure 
the absence of any disturbing influences on the part of 
the servants. But evidently enough, a mere memoir, 
however excellent, cannot take the place of personal 
government. What the whole scheme implies is really 
the setting up of an ideal household like Julie’s in the 
New Heloise; and Rousseau indicates this quite explicitly 
by excusing himself from the necessity of discussing 
household conditions which he had already discussed in 
that work. In a word, the attempt to elaborate the 
tutorial method of the Emile with a view to ordinary life 
leads Rousseau directly back to the conception of natural 
education as the education that goes on in a well-ordered 
family, and is a virtual condemnation of the method of 
isolation suggested in the Emile or any method that 
reproduces its central feature. 
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5. Bousseau^s Later Views about the Emile . — The 
letter to the Duke of Wirtemberg which we have just 
been studying ends with a curious note of self-distrust. 
'' Perhaps the things I have written/’ he says, '' are only 
the ravings of a fevered brain. The comparison of the 
real and the ideal has given me a romantic mind and 
put me at a distance from the actual world. But you 
give your orders, my lord, and I obey. It is my ideas 
you ask. Here they are. In submitting them to so 
competent a judge, I am not afraid of them doing any 
harm.” 

If this stood by itself, it might be regarded as an 
example of the rhetorical depreciation of himself, which 
is not uncommon in Rousseau’s later writings and which 
is specially characteristic of the Confessions. But in 
point of fact, it is repeated often enough in expressions 
of opinion on matters of education at this period to 
make it plain that there is more than rhetoric in it. 
There is a passage in one of the later letters to the 
Duke,^ for instance, expanding the same idea, which has 
all the appearance of sincerity. ''You inspire me with 
all the esteem for M. and Madame de GoUowkin that 
you feel for them yourself,” he writes; “but though 
flattered by the approval they express of my precepts, 
l am not without fear that their child may one day be 
the victim of my errors. To do them justice, I ought 
to assume from the picture of them you have given me, 
that they are enlightened enough to discern the truth 
and to put only what is good into practice. Yet there 
always remains a certain dread, because of the extreme 
difficulty of such an education. The fact is that it is 
only good when taken as a whole and carried on with 
perseverance. If they come to relax their efforts or 
1 21st Jan. 1764. 
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change their system, all that they have done up to that 
point win spoil all that they subsequently do. If they 
do not go on to the end, it will he a great misfortune for 
them ever to have begun.” 

The same idea recurs in a letter written six years 
later to an ahhd who had informed him that he had 
adopted the plan of the Emile} He expresses his ad- 
miration for the courage shown in doing so, hut warns 
him of the immense labour he has undertaken and 
the great difficulty of keeping it up for twenty years. 
“One moment of impatience, negligence, or forgetful- 
ness may deprive you of the fruit of six years of toil, 
without the possibility of recovering it by the work 
of ten years more.” 

In both of the cases instanced, as well as in the Letter 
to the Dulre of Wirtemberg, it is assumed that the 
method of the Emile is perfectly practicable when cir- 
cumstances are propitious, and that whatever defects 
reveal themselves in working it out are not to be 
attributed to the method but to the people who use it. 
At the same time, it does not seem to be reading too 
much into what Rousseau says, to infer that he was 
really iU at ease when brought face to face with the 
people who were trying to carry out his ideas in this 
fashion, and that he would fain have shown them the 
error of their ways if it had not seemed to involve a 
confession of error on his own part. 

This is borne out by a curious incident recorded about 
his visit to Strasburg in 1765. “You see before you,” 
said a M. Angar whom he met there, “ a man who has 
brought up his son according to the principles which 
he had the good fortune to find in your Emile.” “ So 

^ ^ A VAlhi M., 28fch Feb. 1770. It is translated in The Minor Bduca>- 
twnaZ Writings of Mousseau. 
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mucli the worse, sir, for you and your son,’’ was 
Rousseau’s reply. I had no wish to prescribe a 
method,” he adds by way of comment; ''1 merely 
wanted to prevent the harm that was being done 
in education.” 

Here he has obviously shifted his ground and is no 
longer willing to give even a cautious blessing to the 
educating of Emiles. Hot content merely to disclaim 
responsibility for the interpretation of the Emile which 
made a special tutor absolutely necessary for a right 
education, he goes the further length of asserting that 
he had intended the Emile to be merely a criticism of 
the ordinary methods of education. The same repudia- 
tion of the literal view takes an even more exaggerated 
form in a letter written in 1764. ''You remark very 
truly,” he says to his correspondent, " that it is im- 
possible to make an Emile. But you surely do not 
think that that was my object, or that the book with 
that title is really a treatise on education. It should 
rather be regarded as a philosophical work on the 
principle put forward by the author in other writings, 
that man is naturally good. To bring this principle 
into harmony with the equally certain truth that men 
are wicked, it was necessary to demonstrate the origin 
of all the vices in the history of the human heart. 
This is what I have done in the Emile” ^ 

In both cases we must get behind the words to the 
spirit of what is said. It is not true that he had no 
wish to prescribe a new method of education when he 
published the Emile. In the Preface he expressly 

1 Lettre xxiii. (to Philibert Cramer) in (Euvres inidites de JRomseau 
par M. G*. Streckeisen-Moultou, p. 408. Cf. Letters from the Mountain, 
V. : The subject of the Emile is a new system of education, which 
I submit to philosophers for examination, and not a method for fathers 
and mothers, to which I have never given a thought.’’ 
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states his intention of being constructive where other 
critics had been negative. Nor is it true that the 
Emile is an abstract treatise on the genesis of evil in 
man. So far as it had its origin in his views about 
natural goodness and social badness at all, it was in- 
tended, as he himself said in his Letter to the Archbishop, 
“ to be a search for the means to be taken to keep men 
from becoming wicked.” Perhaps we get at the signifi- 
cance of both statements best by not laying too much 
stress on their positive profession. He is right in his 
statement of what he did not mean, but somewhat 
perverse in his statement of what he did mean. A 
sure proof, if proof be needed, that he was not quite 
clear about what he really intended to do when he 
wrote the Emile. 

6. Considerations on the Government of Poland .'^- — 
The important chapter in the Considerations on the 
Government of Poland, which has already been dis- 
cussed at length,^ was Rousseau’s last published utter- 
ance on the subject of education. 

There was a certain fitness in Rousseau’s pronounce- 
ments on education ending with a scheme of national 
education. He had appeared in the Emile as the 
champion of individuality and freedom, and had been 
understood both by friends and foes to advocate edu- 
cation in detachment from the everyday relations of 
home and nation. It was well that it should be made 
plain for those who could understand, that the Emile 
did not represent his full educational doctrine, and that 
the man who had sought to show how each child could 
be developed to the height of his powers was also able to 
appreciate the fundamental position occupied by educa- 

^ 1772. * Chap.vii. 4. 
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tion in the life of the community. There could have 
been no more effective refutation of the narrow view 
taken of the Emile by disciples and critics alike. 

That this last book should be in certain essential 
respects irreconcilable with the Emile was almost a 
matter of course. The contradiction that had vexed 
Rousseau’s thought about man throughout was too deep 
to be lightly overcome in the last years of his life. It 
was his merit that he should have held faithfully to 
the truth in the conflicting views, leaving the task of 
reconciling them to the men of a later age. 



CHAPTER IX 


ROUSSEAU’S PERMANENT CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCA- 
TIONAL THOUGHT : A CRITICAL ESTIMATE 

1. Rousseau omd his Age . — Now that we have com- 
pleted our survey of the various factors contributing to 
the development of Rousseau’s educational doctrine and 
have seen the form that it finally assumed, it is time to 
attempt a critical estimate of its worth. 

In beginning this part of our task, it may be 
necessary to remind ourselves of the difficulty of 
passing on Rousseau a simple judgment of approval 
or of disapproval, such as it is sometimes possible to 
pass on a contemporary thinker. Barely three half- 
centuries have elapsed since the Emile first appeared. 
But these three half-eenturies have been among the 
most momentous in the history of mankind. The 
violent breaking up of feudal government which took 
catastrophic expression in the French Revolution would 
in itself have been enough to change the current of 
human thought. But, added to the political upheaval, 
there was the greater economic upheaval which had its 
beginnings in what is sometimes called the Industrial 
Revolution, and which continues to affect profoundly 
the evolution of humanity. With these great changes 
operating in countless ways, the whole outlook on life 
is completely different from what it was in Rousseau’s 
age. To us it is strange beyond comprehension that 
there ever was a time when his writings won the 
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passionate adherence of men of every social rank and 
every grade of intellectual power. The ladies of fashion 
waiting with the greatest impatience for the opportunity 
to read the first copies of the Heloise ; Kant, most 
regular of men, missing his daily walk because he had 
lost count of time in reading the Emile ; Pestalozzi re- 
nouncing his prospects as a professional man to become 
a farmer of the Rousselian type — these, and all their 
unnumbered fellows who in diverse ways came under 
the mighty spell of Rousseau, so obviously belong to a 
different world from ourselves that it is only with the 
greatest difiieulty that we understand them even a 
little. The Discourse on Inequality, which with the 
Social Contract made mad revolutionaries of common 
men, offends against our sense of historic continuity 
and seems fanciful and far-fetched. The New Heloise, 
consisting of interminable letters filled with false senti- 
ment and with passions torn to shreds, appears stilted 
and wordy, and refuses to ring true for us. The Emile 
irritates us with its paradoxes and exaggerations and 
vain repetitions. It is possible, indeed, to overcome the 
unfamiliarity of the first impressions and to win our way 
to the elemental truths that these distracting features 
conceal. But even when we have done so, the heart 
remains unmoved and we are no nearer discipleship. 
Do what we will, Rousseau is in some ways further off 
from us than many of those who lived centuries before 
him. Such is the change in the temper of men's minds 
since his time. 

The difficulty of appreciating Rousseau is largely due 
to the fact that he lived in an age of transition. Half- 
way on in the eighteenth century, when he was busy 
writing, there was a spirit of unrest abroad in Europe. 
The speculative scepticism about all things divine and 
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human which showed itself first in Bayle (and to a less 
degree in Locke), and which reached its consummation 
in Voltaire, was but one symptom of a more general un- 
settlement of life. The new spirit of the Renaissance, 
which had called modern civilisation into being by the 
creation of new nationalities and a new church, was still 
at work, slowly leavening the political institutions of the 
different nations ; but except in one or two phases (of 
which the most outstanding was the English Revolution 
of 1688), the impulse towards social reconstruction was 
still spending itself in seemingly vain protests against 
feudal conditions. There was a sense of impending 
change, but when or how the change was to come, no 
one had any clear notion. The train had already been 
laid for the upheaval of 1789, and there were dull 
mutterings foreboding revolution; but to all outward 
seeming the existing institutions appeared destined to 
go on till the crack of doom. 

The effects of such an age on a mind like Rousseau’s 
must always be remembei'ed in studying his works. 
Considered out of their setting, as one expression of a 
brief phase, one might almost say a mood, through 
which European life and thought passed on the way to 
more modern forms, his writings are apt to appear 
perverse and bizarre. The overwrought sentimentality, 
the persistent individualism never far removed from 
cynicism, the delight in paradox and contradiction for 
their own sake, the fretful revolt against convention 
and custom, all repel our sympathy and make it 
difficult for us to appreciate the truth behind them. 
We seem to see in them only the idiosyncrasy of a 
morbid soul that had drifted from its moorings in 
ordmary human relations. 

Not till we get beyond the individual man, and realise 
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that in him the malaise of a whole age found utterance, 
do we reach the right point of view for the understand- 
ing of Rousseau. Then we discover that the very ex- 
travagances which appear deserving of condemnation 
in the individual become the supreme distinction of the 
thinker. For we hear voiced in them the deep heart- 
yearnings of an unhappy generation, coming to con- 
sciousness of its own state and finding that consciousness 
bitter. It is indeed a strange paradox that this man, 
who seemed both to himself and to his fellows out of 
touch with the ways of ordinary men, should express 
the inner meaning of his age better than any of them ; 
but so it was. The very alienation from society which 
made him a solitary in the midst of men enabled him 
to experience more completely than his contemporaries 
some of the deepest tendencies of an age which had 
outgrown its social forms and seemed to itself to have 
exhausted all that made life "worth living. The secret 
of his power lay in the fact that when most alone he 
really came nearest the common condition. The divorce 
between institutional and individual life that was so 
patent in his case was characteristic in greater or less 
degree of the whole age, and it only needed the definite 
statement of it by one who had felt it more deeply than 
other men to bring it home to the general consciousness. 
'' He it was who became the interpreter of those burning 
hearts that, in the words of Chateaubriand, ' have felt 
themselves strangers in the midst of mankind’ : he who 
' with a full heart dwelt in an empty world.”’ ^ 

If this be kept in mind it will prevent us going to 
Rousseau with the expectation of finding in him a 
solution for any of the problems of the modern world. 
It was the inevitable result of the part he played in a 

^ Texte, t/*.-/. Housseau, p. 300. 
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time of transition that he should never come near 
finality in dealing with the subjects on which he spoke 
with most assurance. He was essentially a pioneer, to 
whom it fell to venture out into the unexplored terri- 
tories of the future ; and his thought, like that of most 
pioneers, had the defects of its qualities. It was gener- 
ally over definite towards the past from which it had cut 
itself loose. It was always indefinite in the direction of 
the future towards which it set itself, in faith of attain- 
ments yet unrealised. If, then, we try to measure his 
greatness by the new ideas and plannings to be found in 
his writings, the chance is that we will do him less than 
justice. New ideas are undoubtedly present in abund- 
ance — ^for Rousseau was a man of extraordinary origin- 
ality ^ — ^but they are ideas in bud rather than in fruition, 
promises rather than fulfilments. Indeed, when taken 
apart from their subsequent growth and unfolding in 
the systems and methods of successors and opponents, 
they are apt to appear rather insignificant. It is only 
when we think of them as germinal elements in the 
developing thought of Europe that we appreciate them 
at their proper value. We see then that the service that 
Rousseau did to all later philosophers and statesmen was 
not to solve problems but to set them. “ The tragedy of 
revolution which was necessary to the new birth of 
European civilisation was enacted in his breast before it 


^ (?/. Amlel’s Journal [Journal InUme)^ Bng. tr, by Mrs. Hmipbry 
Ward, p. Ill: Rousseau is an ancestor in all things. It 

was he who founded travelling on foot before Topffer, reverie 
before Ren^, literary botany before George Sand, the worship of 
nature before Bernardin de S. Pierre, the democratic theory before 
the revolution of 1789, political and theological discussion before 
Mirabeau and Renan, the science of teaching before Festelozzi, and 
Alpine description before De Saussure. ... He formed a new French 
style, the close, chastened, passionate, interwoven style we now use 
well. . . . Nothing indeed of Rousseau has been lost.” 
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passed on to the stage of society ^ and it is possible 
that if it bad not first been Rousseau’s tragedy it might 
not have been Europe’s. For it was the estrangement 
of man from all the great human institutions, embodied 
in his experience and expressed in his writings with un- 
exampled fervour, that forced on his age the funda- 
mental problems of the modern world, both on the side 
of theory and of practice. With him the democratic 
view of life with its manifold puzzles and contradictions 
made its first definite appearance, and a new cycle of 
thought began. 

2. Rousseau's General Criticism of the Ordinary 
Education . — From what has been said, it will be evi- 
dent how important it is for the right understanding 
of Rousseau’s views on education to see them not only 
in relation to his philosophy of life, but also in relation to 
the whole historical situation of which that philosophy is 
but one expression. To do this, we shall first consider 
them on their negative side as a criticism of education 
as it has usually been practised, and then go on to 
define as well as may be the merits and the defects of 
his own attempts at reconstruction, especially in their 
bearings on later thought and practice. 

We note, as a matter of course, that Rousseau’s view 
of education is determined by his general attitude to 
society. The protest against social institutions, made 
and maintained in the name of nature, necessarily 
involves a protest against those institutions which are 
concerned with the preparation of the young for social 
life — and on the same grounds. 


^ E. Oaird, Essays on Literature and PhiZoso 2 '>hyi vol. i. p. 106. 
See also essays on Goethe and Wordsworth, pp. 76 seq,, 171, for 
illuminating comments on Rousseau’s doctrines. 
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Rousseau’s complaint is not that society and its in- 
stitutions are antagonistic to nature — though in his 
unguarded moments he speaks as if they were. On 
the contrary, he recognises quite clearly that man needs 
to be a member of society in order to be truly man 
and to realise all the possibilities of his nature ; and that 
this calls for a directive education. 

But this does not mean that he is at all satisfied with 
the actual society in which men live to-day, or with the 
ordinary methods of education by which they are fitted 
for this society. It is in his view the condemnation of 
most existing communities that the men who grow up 
in them run grave risks of becoming citizens and ceasing 
to be men. The reason for this unhappy state of matters 
is to be found in an excessive stability, characteristic 
of social institutions, that is dangerous for individu- 
ality. If new conditions called forth new institutions, 
or if the members of a society could be made to re- 
experience the old institutions into which they enter 
as they grow up, this would be avoided. The trouble is 
that customs and laws once called into being to minister 
to the needs of man’s nature are apt to linger super- 
fluous on the stage after their part has been played, and 
to pervert men by claiming deference and obedience 
which has ceased to be their due. The individual 
man, on his side, is too weak to withstand this claim, 
and submits to it, often against his better judgment. 
When that happens, the impulses to a fuller personal 
life which are ever welling up in human nature, and 
which appear with fresh vigour in every new generation, 
are crushed down by the weight of tradition and prece- 
dent. For the time being, the age-long conflict between 
the established order with its permanence, and the in- 
dividual life that must change and grow if_it is to find 
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satisfaction for itself, pauses with, a seeming Yietory 
for the established order. Instead of society adapt- 
ing itself to man, man is forced to adapt himseK to 
society. 

Now this contradiction between stability and change, 
inherent in all social life, is specially manifest in the 
educative process. “We teach the child to write, and 
every style that is not original is not style. We teach 
him to think, and every thought he gets from another 
is not a thought but a formula. We teach him to feel, 
and a borrowed feeling is an affectation, an hypocrisy, 
a declamation. By its very definition, then, teaching 
(r enseignement) defeats its own end/'^ This contrast 
runs all through education. It appears in the opposing 
interests of teacher and pupil, in the antithesis of the 
curriculum and the child, in the difference between 
training for future station and education to satisfy 
present need, in the conflict between social uniformity 
and individual initiative. 

Rousseau's objection to the ordinary education is 
that when choice has to be made it sacrifices the child 
to the school, the individual to society, the present to 
the future. With a “pedantic mania for instruction” 
that magnifies the teacher’s share in the work of educa- 
tion at the expense of the pupil’s and forgets that learn- 
ing is more fundamental than teaching, it forces the 
growing child to acquire knowledge and skill that have 
no relation to his dispositions and answer to no needs of 
his nature. Obsessed with the thought of adult require- 
ments, it takes no account of the essential originality of 
the child, and is content if only it can bring him by its 
own way to the common end of disciplined manhood, 
whether it is his way or not. 

^ Abridged and translated from Faguet, Diochuititme bUcU, p, 360. 
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3. Rousseau’s Criticism of Contemporary Education. 
— It must not be thought that this view of education 
was merely an abstract deduction from Rousseau’s 
general doctrine of social relations. No doubt, as he 
himself maintained, it was the logical sequel of his 
whole criticism of society. In actual fact it took 
shape, not in the form of general principles, but as a 
criticism of what he conceived to be the malpractices of 
contemporary education ; and it is understood best when 
seen in relation to the system which it condemned. 

It is difficult to realise the low ebb that education had 
reached throughout Europe by the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. With the growth of luxury and the 
decay of ideals towards the end of the previous century, 
the life of a large section of the community in all the 
great nations had become exceediugly artificial ; and as 
generally happens in an artificial age that distrusts 
spontaneity, childhood, which is nothing if not spoir- 
taneous, suffered worst of all. Here is the account of 
the state of matters given by one historian: “Youth 
was then for most children a sorrowful period: the 
instruction hard and heartlessly severe. Grammar was 
beat into the memory, and likewise portions of scripture 
and poetry. The common punishment at school was to 
learn by heart the 119th Psalm. Schoolrooms were 
gloomily dark. No one thought that children could 
find pleasure in work or that they had eyes for anything 
but reading and writing. The profligate ago of Jjouis 
XIV. imposed on the poor children of the higher classes 
hair curled by the barber and smeared with powder and 
pomade, laced coats, knee breeches, silk stockings, 
and a dagger at the side, for active, lively children (he 
severest torture.” ^ 

1 Eaumer, quoted in Painter’s Uistonj of Sducatioii, p. 274. 
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The dressing of the child as a miniature man indicates 
the view generally taken of childhood and of education 
at this time. J ust as the hoy was made to wear the 
same dress as his elders, so he was furnished with the 
same learning. In the theory of the schools, Latin and 
Greek were regarded as necessary for the equipment of 
the man of culture, and so the child was set betimes to 
the study of Latin and Greek. The method followed in 
instructing him introduced him to the classics by the 
adult method of formal grammar. That he did not 
want to learn the grammatical rules, or did not under- 
stand them when he did, was a fact to which no one 
paid any attention. Most people had too much respect 
for the educational tradition to consider the child’s likes 
and dislikes at all ; and the few who gave thought to 
such things found in the crude faculty psychology, with 
its demand for an appropriate discipline for each faculty, 
sufficient justification for the compulsory learning of the 
languages. It was the firm conviction of the pedagogues 
of the age that the master faculty of reason was best 
cultivated by the memorising of the grammar and the 
reading of the classical authors ; and that even if by any 
chance reason were not developed, the memory, which 
is the faculty that serves aU the other faculties, was 
certainly benefited.^ What more could any one 
want ? 

This neglect of the child’s point of view and the faith 
in methods of repression which was the inevitable out- 
come of it in a sophisticated age, were aided and abetted 
by the clerical instructors who had long enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly of the work of education in France and other 
Catholic countries. The religious teacher is always more 

1 Rousseau deals at some length with this doctrine in the New 

Meloutj V. 3* 


TJ 
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or less suspicious of human nature. He is prone to look 
on the inclinations and the instincts of the child as 
essentially evil, and to distrust the untutored operations 
of the senses and the affections as likely to lead astray. 
Education, for him, means the remaking of the child’s 
nature, hy crushing out the original tendencies and dis- 
positions, and putting in their place the higher impulses 
of the spirit. So far from the pupil’s unwilliugness to 
learn a subject being an argument against its study, it 
is, in his view, an argument for it ; for, quite apart from 
the acquisition of more or less valuable knowledge, the 
effort called forth in learning serves as a preparation for 
the constant struggle with the passions which is the lot 
of every good man. 

“Education,” says the Abb4 Galiani, the ablest of 
all Rousseau’s critics, in a letter written to Madame 
d’Epinay in 1770, “ is the same thing for man and for 
beast. It can be reduced to two principles, to learn 
to put up with injustice, to learn to endure ennui. 
What does one do when one breaks in a horse ? Left 
to himself, the horse ambles, trots, gallops, wal]<s, but 
he does it when he wishes, as he pleases. We teach 
him to move thus or thus, contrary to his own desfre, 
against his own instinct — there is the injustice : we 
make him keep on at it for a couple of hours — there 
is the ennui. It is just the same thing when we make 
a child learn Latin or Greek or French. The intrinsic 
utility of it is not the main point. The aim is that 
he should habituate himself to obey another person’s 
will (and so bore himself) : that he should be beaten 
by a creature bom his equal (and so learn endurance). 
When he has learned all that, he can stand on his 
own feet, he can go into society. . . . All pleasant 
methods of teaching children necessary knowledge are 
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false and ridiculous. It is not a question of learning 
geography or geometry : it is a question of learning 
to work, of learning the weariness of concentrating 
one’s attention on the matter in hand. ... Develop 
these ideas, and then you will have a book the precise 
opposite of the Emile and worth very much more.” ^ 

From all this, it will be evident that Rousseau had 
tmder taken a formidable task when he ventured to 
question the worth of the educational system of his 
time. It meant putting himself in opposition both 
to the teachers, rendered confident by an educational 
tradition going back to the Renaissance, and to the 
Church which stood behind the teachers and sanctioned 
their repressive methods as means of grace. And the 
task was aU the harder, because he could look for little 
help from the spirit of the age. A conventional age 
could scarcely be expected to view with favour a 
scheme of education that proposed to deal with chil- 
dren as children. It was a clear case of Rousseau 
contra mv/ndum. 

Another man might have shrunk from a combat so 
unequal, but Rousseau was not the man to be dis- 
tressed at finding himself alone in criticising any 
social institution. It was enough for him that he 
saw humanity suffering hardship and oppression in 
the persons of the children. All the weight of 
authority on the side of the established order, alJ^ 
the sophistry of interested parties or of people who 
loved the old ways because they were old, counted 
for nothing with him. His dissatisfaction must out. 

In one sense, he came to the work of criticism with 
an open mind. He himself had no personal cause 

^ LeUres, vol i. pp. 118, seq., quoted and translated in Hodgson, 
Studies vn French JSducation) pp. 232-4. 
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for complaint in the naatter of education. For good 
or for evil, the chances of life had brought him through 
boyhood and youth without any experience of what is 
commonly called '^schooling.” Further, until the pub- 
lication of the Savoyard Vicar's Confession of Faith 
embroiled him with both Catholic and Protestant 
theologians, there was no hostility on his part to 
clerical teachers : rather the reverse. Though the 
Emile was written at the very time when there 
was a general outcry against clerical education, one 
looks in vain for any reference to the subject in 
its pages. His dissatisfaction, then, was quite im- 
personal. 

In educational matters, as we have seen, his first 
master was Locke. The reading of the Thoughts on 
Education at an impressionable age seems to have 
been the first thing that made him realise the badness 
of contemporary education. At any rate, it was after 
he had studied Locke that he first showed himself 
antagonistic to the degenerate Eenaissance tradition 
which had long dominated France and the north of 
Europe ; and on the negative side he continued his 
disciple to the end. Like Locke, he denounced un- 
sparingly a system that made knowledge an end in 
itself. The man who seeks knowledge for its own 
sake, he says in the Emile,^ enters a sea withotit 
bottom or shore : there is no hope of escape for him. 
The education that takes more scholarship as its aim 
is not in any sense of the word a preparation ibr life. 
It is what Pestalozzi, quite in the spirit of his master, 
dismisses contemptuously as a '' monkish education,” 
the kind of education that might be adoquatc enough 
for one whose days were to be spent within the four 

1 III. 32. 
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walls of a cell, but perfectly useless for the ordinary 
purposes of life.^ 

But though he accepts what may he called the utili- 
tarian view that education should keep iu close touch 
with everyday life, he does not want the child to be 
educated with direct reference to the future. Here 
he parts company with Locke, who was at one with 
those teachers he criticised, in thinking of education as 
mainly a preparation for later achievements. Rousseau, 
for his part, sees in this sacrifice of the present to the 
future the fundamental sin of the teacher against the 
child. Each period of life, he insists, has its own per- 
fection and maturity, and should stand by itself. To 
make it a mere stepping-stone to the periods which lie 
ahead is to rob the child of all that makes life good 
for him as a child. Even if it,, were possible to use 
up childhood and youth in accumulating experiences 
for use in manhood, it would be '^ong, on Rousseau’s 
principles, to do it. Every age hak-rights of its own, 
that shotdd no more be infringed than the rights of 
manhood. A child is a child and a man a man, and 
the only one way for either child or man to be happy 
is to live true to his nature. The nature of the child 
being different from the nature of the man, the child 
ought to be allowed to remain full time at the level 
of his immediate life; for only so can he reahse all 
the happiness that is possible for him. — 

“What are we to thiiik of the barbarous education,” 
he asks, “that sacrifices the present to an uncertain 
future, and begins by making the child miserable in 
order to prepare him a long way ahead for an alleged 

^ IV. 146. “ The pretence is made that we are being formed by 
society, and yet we are instructed as though we were to spend our 
lives in solitary meditation in a cell.” 
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happiness he will probably never enjoy ? Even if I 
believed this education to be' reasonable in its object 
I could not but be indignant at seeing poor, tinfortu- 
nate children forced under an intolerable yoke, and 
condemned like galley slaves to never-ending toil, with 
no certainty that all these troubles will ever serve 
any good purpose. The age of gaiety is passed amid 
punishments, threats, and slavery. Who knows how 
many children die victims of the absurd wisdom of a 
father or a tutor?”’- 

As a matter of fact, the sacrifice is made in vain. 
Do what the teacher will, it is utterly impossible to 
make a man of the child before his time ; and the 
only effect of the attempt to do so is to indoctrinate 
the child with all the errors and vices that mar social 
life. The teacher is generally too grown-up to put 
himself in the child’s position, and realise how limited 
is his outlook. It seems to him a matter of course 
that the child should feel and judge and reason as he 
does himself; and he usually deals with him as he 
would deal with another grown-up person. He argues 
with him, he suggests consequences in the remote 
future, he appeals to his sense of right and wrong — 
ignorant of the fact that the child is not a rational 
being, that only immediate consequences mean any- 
thing for him, and that conscience is not yet developed. 
What is the result ? The child is forced prematurely 
into the world of adult concerns, and led to acquire a 
veneer of culture that has no value whatever as a pre- 
paration for the future. Though totally unable to 
distinguish between good and evil, he is compelled to 
speak and act as though he could distinguish between 

1 11. 10 ; c/. also iii. 62 mq. For a curious reproduction of this 
argumont, see Lecky, The Map of Life, p. 223. 
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them, and his whole intellectual sanity is compromised 
by the sham. The prejudices and habits acquired by 
untimely education before the age of reason, retain 
their hold aU through life, and destroy, beyond all 
hope of later restoration, the individuality which is the 
only sound foundation for the upbuilding of personal 
character. 

If there is any truth in this view, it would seem 
that the best way to educate a child would be to 
leave him as free from adult interference as possible, 
so as to allow the capacities proper to his years to 
develop to their utmost extent, without regard to what 
the future holds in store for him. It is a difficult 
doctrine to accept, but Rousseau boldly accepts it with 
all its consequences. Children, he says, should do 
nothing with their soul till it has aU its faculties. The 
most dangerous period in human life is from birth to 
the age of twelve. It is then that errors and vices take 
root before there is any instrument to destroy them. 
When the instrument does come, the roots are so deep 
that it is no longer possible to tear them up.^ The first 
education, therefore, should be purely negative. It 
should not consist in the teaching of virtue or of truth, 
but in preserving the heart from vice and the mind 
from error. If only that could be managed, the boy 
would come to the teacher at twelve without a single 
habit or prejudice to counteract the effect of his 
teaching.^ 

In practice, the doctrine is easier to apply in a nega- 
tive way than in a positive, and Rousseau has to admit 
not a few exceptions in his scheme. Indeed it proves 
to be of greater service in the criticism of the ordi- 

The “ instrument ” to which he refers is reason. 


^ Emile, ii. 
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mry education than in determining his own method. 
No sooner has he enunciated the principle than he 
directs it against the ordinary education. “Do the 
very opposite of what is usually done,” he says, “and 
you will almost always be right,” ^ an extravagant 
maxim which turns out to mean that the boy should 
never be treated as though he were a man. In the 
moral sphere it involves a prohibition of rebukes, cor- 
rections, threats, punishments, and, above aU, of argu- 
mentation and reasoning. Most people, he says, try 
to convince children of their errors. Even the wise 
Locke would reason with them for this purpose.^ But 
there is a better plan. Let the teacher be rational 
himself and avoid reasoning with children, especially 
to make them approve of what is disagreeable to them. 
There is no argument he can use that will ever make 
them regard a disagreeable course of action as right.® 
They may feign agreement to please the teacher, but 
it will only be a pretence. The premature introduc- 
tion of moral considerations always does produce some 
such immorality. In the intellectual sphere, the idea 
of a negative education leads to the postponement till 
a later age of such studies as history, geography, litera- 
ture, and foreign languages — the humanistic studies 
that call for powers of intellect and experience of life 
beyond the child’s range. Away with all the lessons 
learned from books! “I hate books,” he remarks. 
“They only teach us to talk about what we do not 


^ Emile, ii. 68; cf. Froebel, Autobiography (Eng. tr.), p. 116, 

® Ibid,, ii. 51. If Boussean had read his Lookc more carefully, he 
would have found that Locke's view did not differ substantially from 
his own. 

® Note that here Eousseau is only speaking of children. Some of 
his critics make the mistake of reading the sections of the ExfMe 
relating to children as though they applied to people of all ages. 
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know.”i They are of doubtful use for men: they are 
worse than useless for children. 

But does this mean that the child is to learn nothing 
at all till he grows up ? By no means. Though the 
soul lies fallow in the first years of life, the senses are 
then reaching their maximum vigour, and should 
receive training to prepare for the later ripening of 
judgment and reasoning. For that, however, nothing 
in the way of ordinary lessons is required. Childhood 
is the time for play, and should be spent in play. 
Without ceasing to be play, the boy’s games can be used 
by the tutor to teach him all that he is capable of 
learning at this period of life.^ 

From the ordinary man’s point of view, this leisurely 
method of education seems open to objection at various 
points. It might be said, for example, that if childhood 
is spent in play, there will not be sufficient time to 
acquire the knowledge and skill needed in later life. 
To this objection Rousseau makes an eminently sane 
reply. “ Try to teach the child aU that is useful for one 
of his years, and you 'ivill find that his whole time will 
be more than taken up. Why are you eager to set him 
to the studies of an age which he may never reach, to 
the prejudice of the studies that suit him to-dayi? 
But, you will ask, will there be time for him to learn 
what he ought to know when the moment comes to 

^ Bmile^ iii. 96. Cf. iv. 332, v. 352 (especially the former). Jrom 
these passages, it will be evident that Kousseau. distrusts book know- 
ledge at every period of life. In this connection, a remark of 
M. Lanson, one of the most sympathetic of Eonssean’s critics, is 
well worthy of quotation. “I am quite of the opinion of M. 
Ifaguet, that in certain moments in advanced civilisations, rich in 
literary masterpieces, the best pedagogic maxim that can be given 
is to put books aside. The acquisition of knowledge inevitably tends 
to take the place in education which the formation of judgment 
and character ought to take.” Histoire de litUrcUure frctn^aise, p. 786. 

® /5id, ii. 269, 287, 319. 
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make use of it ? That I do not know. What I do 
know is that it is impossible to leaxn it sooner ; for our 
real masters are experience and personal feeling, and a 
man never really appreciates what is proper to man- 
hood till he is actually in its relations. A child knows 
that he will one day become a man, and all the ideas 
he can have of man’s estate are occasions of instruction 
for him ; but concerning the ideas of that estate which 
are beyond his comprehension, he ought to remain in 
absolute ignorance. My whole book is one long proof 
of this educational principle.” ^ 

But there is another objection of a more serious kind. 
Even if we agree with Rousseau that the child can 
know nothing about the concerns of manhood, and 
limit instruction to what lies within his present range 
of mind, it does not seem right to allow him to grow 
up, doing only what he pleases. Are there not evil 
tendencies in his nature that need to be checked and 
corrected, or even rooted out ? Surely “ it is in the age 
of childhood, when pains are least felt, that they should 
be multiphed with a view to restricting them in the 
age of reason.” 

Rousseau’s first answer turns back the objection on 
the hypothetical opponent. Are you sure, he asks, 
that these tendencies to evil which you pretend to (uiro 
in him, are not the results of your own misapplied 
efforts rather than defects of nature, as you scorn to 
think?® In itself this suggestion is no real answer to 
the critic. The question is one of fact. Is it true, a.s 
the theologians say, that the child is naturally })r()no to 
evil ? If so, then it is the plain duty of tho teacher, as 
the defenders of the traditional view maintain, to 
repress the natural impulses and to put good habits 
^ MmUe, iii. 64. * Md., ii. 13. 
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in their place. Strong in the faith that nature does all 
for the best, Rousseau meets the doctrine of innate 
depravity with an absolute denial. '' Let us lay it down 
as an incontestable principle that the first movements 
of nature are always right. There is no original per- 
versity in the human heart. There is not a single vice 
in it of which we cannot say how it entered and whence 
it came.”^ No one ever does evil as evU.^ Badness, 
whether in child or adult, is but misdirected good, and 
for the misdirection in the case of the child, it is the 
parent or teacher who is responsible. 

There is no need to enter at any length into this age- 
long controversy. In the form in which it rises in the 
Emile, it is very evidently a conflict of two half-truths, 
neither of which is adequate.^ It is not true to say 
that every tendency in the child is sinful, and needs to 
be repressed: neither is it true to say that every 
tendency is good and worthy of cultivation. The new 
light thrown on child life by the doctrine of evolution 
makes it impossible for us to hold either view in its 
extreme form. Looking on man’s inheritance from the 
past, we see a strange mixture of good and evil traits. 
Some are evidently rudimentary survivals from a stage 
of life outgrown by the human race. Others have still 
a part to play in the life of to-day. Others, again, seem 
to point beyond the present attainments of humanity to 
still higher phases. For the educator, therefore, it is 
not a question of wholesale repression or indiscriminate 
encouragement of the native impulses, but of wise 

^ Emile, ii. 62. 

^ Ibid», iv. 127. See also the New Helo'ise, v. 3. 

® This remark has a wider application than that given to it in the 
text. It might he made equally well about the difference between 
the old education which Bousseau attacked, and the new education 
of which he was the pioneer. 
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selection and furtherance of the best, combined with 
the regulation or even in some cases the extinction of 
the worsts 

But though it is no more possible for us to accept 
Rousseau's view than that of the educators he criticised, 
it would be a mistake to think of the two views as 
standing on the same level of worth. There is a world 
of difference between the dead half-truths of tradition 
and the living half-truths of the seeker after the ideal. 
The errors of the seeker — and such are Rousseau's errors 
— are the splendid errors on which the hopes of human 
progress depend, and they must be judged accordingly. 
At the time when the Emile was written there was indeed 
urgent need for the proclamation of the essential worth 
of man. Under the shelter of the theological exag- 
geration of human depravity, there had grown up and 
become firmly established a harsh repressive system of 
education which ignored childhood and did violence to 
all that was best in human nature ; and there was no 
possibility of any better education until the fundamental 
conceptions of the method had been challenged and 
made suspect. It was the main merit of the Emile 
that by putting in the forefront the idea of natural 
goodness it made most effective protest against all the 
evils of the ordinary education which sprang out of 
contempt for human nature. Even though men were 
not prepared to follow Rousseau in the new way ho had 
indicated for them, it was impossible for them honcelbrth 
to go back wholeheartedly to the old. By a counter 
dogmatism, he had shaken to its foundations the estab- 
lished dogmatism, and set a problem that all future 
educators must attempt to solve. 

Though the conflict of opposing ideas which was 

1 Of. Dewey, The School and the Ohild^ p. 28. 
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begun by tbe publication of tb.e Emile is still in pro- 
gress, there is increasing evidence of the worth of 
Rousseau’s doctrine of the child. The new education 
which makes the child its central consideration, is 
in the direct line of descent from it. The modern 
educator certainly does not think of treating every 
random impulse of the child as though it were in 
the nature of things. But he gives adherence to 
the basal principle of the Emile, in recognising that 
these primitive mind elements in the child to which 
Rousseau was the first to call attention, need to be 
taken into account in all his work. The Dark Ages 
of education, when the subjects learned counted for 
more than the child, have been left behind for ever. 

4. Rousseau’s Oonstnoctive Work in Edueationcd 
Theory . — ^When we think of Rousseau’s place in the 
history of education, our thoughts turn most readily 
to his destructive criticism of the methods in vogue 
in his time. In this we reverse his own judgment on 
his work. In the Preface to the Emile he expressly 
disclaims any intention to dwell on the defects of the 
ordinary education. He will not stop, he says, to 
prove that it is bad. A thousand others have done it 
before him, and he has no desire to fill his book with 
what every one knows. “ I will only remark,” he adds, 
“ that for a very long time there has been an outcry 
against the established practice, and yet no one sees fit 
to propose a better. Both in literature and in learning, 
the tendency of our age is towards destruction rather 
than construction. In spite of aU the writiugs pro- 
fessing to deal with matters of public utility, the most 
important of them all — ^which is the art of forming 
men— is still overlooked.” For his part, he adds, he 
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intends to follow in the footsteps of Locke in the pro- 
posals he made for educational reform, though he has 
no hope that any more attention ■will be paid to what 
he says than was paid to Locke. 

To some extent the failure to recognise the con- 
structive part of Rousseau’s educational projects at its 
true value is due to his own imperfect presentation of 
his ideals. The reader of the Emile passes from the 
promises of the Preface to the detailed exposition of 
method in the text, expecting to get information on 
“the art of forming men.” He finds the greater part 
of the book occupied with the story of the boy Emile 
and his tutor, and probably concludes from this that 
the main point of Rousseau’s new method is tutorial 
instruction sustained over the first twenty-five years of 
life in greater or less detachment from society. This 
conclusion, as we have seen, is quite wrong. A more 
careful reading would have shown that the tutor acts 
on behalf of the father, and that a well-ordered family 
education represents for Rousseau the nearest approach 
to a real natural education that is attainable under the 
conditions of modern life. 

The whole course of thought about education since 
Rousseau’s time has gone to prove that it was a sound 
instinct that led him to regard the family as the funda- 
mental educational institution. Later educators, differ- 
ing from Rousseau in doing more justice to the claims 
of the great communities to which every man belongs, 
are yet at one with him in recognising that we must 
always look to the family for the host adjustment of tbo 
relations of individual and society in early education. 
There is general agreement that there is no other sodal 
institution in which the individuality that is so im- 
portant in a democratic state counts for so much, or is 
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so safely and so wisely brought into subordination to 
the wider law and order; and that consequently the edu- 
cational foundations must always be laid in family life. 

At the same time it must be confessed that Rousseau 
himself did not appreciate his own conclusion at its 
proper worth, as his readiness to abandon it in the tale 
of the Emile plainly shows. He saw in a general way 
that the child grows up to manhood best within the ring- 
fence of the family, but he had no clear idea of the way 
in which the influence of the family operates. Con- 
sistently with his idea of boyhood as the non-social 
period of life, he views the family as a set of external 
conditions. The boy is in the family but not of it. It 
provides him with food and clothing and security from 
evil influences, both physical and social, and so he is 
able to develop himself as an individual within its 
borders. But the various activities that are necessary 
for this development have no relation to the activities 
by which the family as a whole maintains itseK. The 
end that the boy sets before himself is not the pro- 
motion of the common life, but the promotion of his own 
life. He never realises that he has an interest in what 
is being done in the little community or co-operates 
with its members in its work. Like the man of nature, 
he lives alone, even when not alone. 

But though the idea of family education, in spite of 
this defective form, is one of the chief contributions 
made by Rousseau to educational theory, it must 
not be imagined that tutorial education or domestic 
education or national education or any single form 
of education is essential to his ideal. In a modern 
nation-state with its special type of social organisa- 
tion, the family is no doubt the best educator. But 
it is quite conceivable that in another type of society 
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the ideal might be realised ia other ways. In a state 
like Plato’s Republic or the Poland of Rousseau’s dream, 
for example, where all individual wills are subservient 
to the general will, the best education would certainly be 
a national education. The domestic method is only a 
relative best. 

What, then, is this ideal that seemed to Rousseau 
capable of being attained under the very different condi- 
tions represented by the tutor of the Emile, the good 
family of the New Hdo'ise, the guardians of Plato’s 
Republic, the reconstructed Poland ? The answer is 
indicated, in part at least, in the Preface of the Emile. 
After asserting that he has a new method of education 
to propound, he goes on with seeming abruptness to 
commend the study of the child to the teacher, the 
implication plainly being that the new method is one 
that depends on just such knowledge as this child study 
would give. Then he adds : “ With regard to what may 
be called the systematic part, which in this book is 
nothing but the course of nature . . . ” : meaning, as I 
take it, that whatever else it is, the ideal education 
which is in accord with natui’e is one that begins 
with a sound knowledge of the course of physical and 
mental growth in childhood and youth, and adapts its 
method to it. 

5. Negative cmd Positive Education . — On this inter- 
pretation of his intention Rousseau invites tis (,o find 
the essence of his system not in any particular mclhod, 
such as that employed with the boy Emile, but in the 
general view he gives of child life and its proper nurture. 
To get this view we must begin by separating what is 
merely particular and local in any one scheme of educa- 
tion he puts before us from the more general ideas that 
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underlie all Lis schemes. Confining our attention to 
the Emile — ^because it is at once the most complete and 
the most systematic presentation of his educational 
theory — we find these fundamental ideas in the account 
given of the successive stages of human life from hirth 
to maturity, and in the general treatment of the child 
based on the characterisation of the several stages. 

The periods of childhood as marked off by Rousseau 
have already been indicated, and there is no need to do 
more than recall them. First, there is the asexual 
period from birth to the age of twelve, including 
infancy and childhood. Then there is an intermediate 
period which lasts in the case of the boy from twelve 
to fifteen. Finally comes the period of adolescence, 
extending from fifteen till the age of marriage, some- 
time in the early twenties. If we regard the second 
of these as but a phase of the first (as it is, if only 
manifest sex function be considered), then we have 
two periods, childhood and adolescence. 

In this division of the periods of pupilage there is 
nothing specially new, unless perhaps the recognition 
of the distinctive character of the years between child- 
hood and adolescence. What is new is the masterly 
analysis of the characteristic features of the different 
periods which Rousseau made on the basis of the 
physiological changes connected with the sex functions. 
Recognising, as no one had done adequately before, the 
supreme importance of the beginnings of sex-activity at 
puberty for the spiritual life of man, he divided the life 
of the immature human being into two great periods, 
according to the absence or the presence of sex-life, 
and further sub-divided these periods according to their 
degree of remoteness from the pubertal crisis. 

The fact is that his whole account of education turns 

s 
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on Ms conception of the effects of the sex functions on 
body and sould The child, on his view, is a mere 
neuter, not merely in the matter of sex, hut of every- 
thing truly human, and lacks passion, reason, conscience, 
and every other adult faculty. The real beginnings of 
life (and of education) await the first activities of the 
sex fiinctions. When sex awakens there is an almost 
catastropMc irruption of the passions into the sphere of 
conduct, and a period of emotional stress and strain, 
lasting over many years, is ushered in. Not less 
momentous are the indirect results ; the nascence of 
imagination, the first relating activities of intellect, the 
quickening of conscience, the new birth of the soul, the 
change of a solitary into a social being to whom nothing 
human is alien.* Changes so vast and far-reaching 
cannot but be of vital moment for the educator. 

In the first place, if the consciousness of right and 
wrong only develops after the altrui.stic sentiments, 
which, ex hypothesi, are absent before puberty — the 
child must be devoid of all morality. There is nothing 
in his nature to enable him to attach any incatiiug to 
the distinction between good and evil, or to prompt him 
to any form of action that does not bear obviously a.ud 
directly on his own well-being.® In the second place, if 
appreciation of the beautiful depends on the ca.pacity 

^ Behind all that Rousseau says about a<lol{‘sccnce and ;mU 
education is the somewhat vague theory, which has re-ccived promiti- 
ence in recent educational speculation from Dr* Stanley HuII’k ad- 
vocacy of it, that the appreciations of goodness, IxTuit.y and truth 
that create for man the spiritual universe are hut glo'rifieti forms 
of the inspiration or afflatus which is one of the s(‘con<lary rcHults 
of the maturing of the sex functions. See Stanley Hath Jdoimrnre^ 
it, chaps. 12, 14. 

® Mmik, iv* Rousseau was the first to discuss tlu^ subject from 
the educational point of view, and his discussion is still one of 
the best* 

Ihid,, ii.' 50. 
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for emotion, and the emotions are essentially the ses- 
glow transmuted into new forms, the whole world of 
beauty, whether in nature or art, is closed to the child. 
It is vain to expect him to admire fine scenery or to 
appreciate good literary form. He can see and under- 
stand the facts immediately before his eyes and nothing 
more.’- In the third place, until he is able to think con- 
nectedly and rise by an effort of abstraction to the 
consciousness of the whole of things — which capacity is 
wanting before adolescence — God is nothing but a name, 
or is imaged in some sensuous form that gives no true 
knowledge of Him. He is therefore incapable of religious 
experience of any kind.^ And finally, since the mind of the 
child is sense-bound, all abstract words, such for example 
as those applying to human conditions, are unintelli- 
gible to him. He is utterly unable to understand the 
meaning of life, whether presented in the guise of history 
or in more speculative forms. In short, the whole world 
of the spirit, all of morality, art, religion, philosophy, 
that enriches human experience and raises civilised man 
above the level of the savage, is completely beyond the 
ken of the child till the time of the pubertal wakening. 

For the educator these premises admit of only one 
conclusion, and Kousseau draws it. It is impossible to 
make a beginning with the real work of education till 
the pupil reaches adolescence. The end of education, as 
Rousseau is careful to insist, is to prepare the child for 
the full life of a social being. But up to “the age of 
reason” (at fifteen ?) all the great spiritual interests are 
totally incomprehensible to him. They may be put 
before him with all the skill that the teacher possesses, 
but they mean as little to him as colour means to a man 
born blind, for there is nothing in his experience to 

1 18, 19. 2 iv. 161 scj. 
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give the slightest clue to their significance. His naind 
moves wholly on the physical plane. If he has not been 
screened from the natural reaction of his physical en- 
vironment by the unkind kindness of his parents, he is 
quite at home in the orderly world of “ things,” and has 
come to know from personal experience what to expect 
from them in all the common contingencies of action. 
But men and their ways are a mystery to him, and 
continue a mystery until the gradual naseence of his 
own spirit after the pubertal crisis gives him the key to it. 
Then slowly and painfully, needing all the help he can 
get from wise elders who have gone the road before him, 
he acquires the varied experiences that finally make him 
as much at home in the social world as he is in the 
physical. This is his proper education. 

But what about the years before adolescence? Is 
there nothing for the educator to do then ? That, Rous- 
seau would answer, depends on the community to which 
the child belongs. If he has been l)orn among savago.s 
or even among peasants, there is no need for him to 
have any education at all. In tliat case life itself is his 
educator and requires no help from blundering man. 
If, however, his lot has fallen among civilised people, the 
policy of laisfier faire is impossible. To leave liim to 
his own devices in a community whose way.s are alto- 
gether above hi.s level is to expose him to the constant, 
temptation of premature experience; and that is of all 
things most fatal to a personal view of life, sitico it. 
means that long before he knows what he is saying or 
doing, he is aping his elders and acqtiiring all tlicir 
conventions without any conception of their moaning 
and worth. In those circumstances the bust, thing, 
according to Rousseau, would bo to provent him 
coming under social influences, or, failing that, to 
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reduce them to the smallest amount and give them 
the forms least likely to be injurious to the immature 
mind. 

If we call this attention that is paid to the boy 
''education,” we must be careful to distinguish it from 
the real education which becomes possible in the years 
of adolescence. Compared with that it is only a nega- 
tive kind of education which has fulfilled its purpose 
when it has prevented error and vice getting into the 
soul, and has left it free for the later influences. The 
distinction is fundamental in Rousseau’s pedagogy.^ 

The difference in content between the two educations is 
clearly indicated in a passage in the Second Book of the 
Emile relating to the first education. " There are two 
kinds of dependence : natural dependence, the depend- 
ence on things, and social dependence, the dependence 
on men. ... If you keep the child dependent on things 
alone, you will follow the order of nature in the stages of 
his education.” ^ On this view, the first business of the 
child is to make the acquaintance of the world in which 
he lives. The world, as Rousseau says elsewhere, is the 
book from which all the lessons of childhood are to be 
learned. In the first feeble years, according to the ideal 
scheme of the Emile, the child sees and touches all the 
objects immediately around him, and gets a sensuous 
knowledge of their weight, their shape, their colour, and 
all their other physical qualities.^ In the succeeding 

^ I have some hesitation in speaking of the adolescent education 
as positive. Kousseau himself, so far as I can remember, only uses 
the phrase “positive education’^ on one occasion (in the Letter to 
the Archhisho^p of Paris), and there he means by it the ordinary edu- 
cation. In spite of this, I have used the phrase “ negative education” 
as implying comparison with the later education rather than with 
the ordinary education, and should like to appropriate “positive 
education ” for that later education. 

a n. 35. Of. iv. 16. 


® Book I. 
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years, up to the age of twelve, he continues this ex- 
perimental examination of the properties of things, and 
not merely trains the five senses, but acquires the power 
to judge and reason intuitively aboirt all that comes 
within their scoped From twelve to fifteen his acquaint- 
ance with the world of things assumes the form of know- 
ledge. The sense-reasoning of the earlier years develops 
into the scientific reasoning that discerns causes and 
effects and groups its ideas in orderly S 3 ^stems.® All this 
acquisition of experience, it is to be noted, is quite 
different from the lessons got in schools. Tbo boy learns 
when he likes and as he likes, and is never conscious 
that he is learning. The sole motive for learning is the 
desire for self-activity. Ho must be doing something, 
and in doing he learns.® 

The positive education which begins when (he .young 
adolescent becomes conscious of his depcndtaico on men 
differs from this “ education of things ” in many rcisjioots. 
The social world is a more complex world than the 
physical, and there is always room for doubt. (llon.s.seau 
thinks) whether it is so well ordered. In uji.v case it. is 
not possible to leave the learner .so miuih to himsoH' as 
in the earlier years. He has need of the tcachm’, (<> a far 
greater extent than before, to act as mediator bet, ween him- 
self and society, and to bring society down to his level of 
understanding. In the first education the tcaeluir’s action 
waa as far as possible confined to determining environ- 
ment, and direct interference with the boy was avoidtal. 
Now the teacher comes more into the open and gives ex- 
plicit direction very much in the fashion of tin; ordinary 
educator. The result is that more import aiuH! is at taehed 
to the results of the teaching than in boyhood. Ho 

'Bookll. “Book nr. 

3 This applies even to the highest of the three stages. Bee iii. lU 
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long as the pupil was only a boy, it was a matter of little 
consequence what he acquired in the way of knowledge, or 
whether indeed he acquired any knowledge at aU. “ You 
give the child knowledge at an early age,” says Rous- 
seau to the educator who objects to the time wasted by 
the method of negative education ; “ for my part I am 
busy preparing the instrument for acquiring it.” ^ In 
other words, Rousseau does not wish the educator to 
give the child any particular form of knowledge or skill, 
but merely to cultivate the faculties already in season, so 
that the mind may be ready for its proper work in the 
years of adolescence. When that time comes, the youth 
must be made fit to enter into the world of men, and the 
mere training of faculty is no longer sufficient. To be 
a man he must be able to earn his bread by doing 
some useful work. That implies the acquisition of .some 
form of specialised abihty. He will meet men of all 
kinds, both good and bad, and he must know their ways 
if he is to bear himself aright among them. He wiR 
one day marry. He must have an ideal of womanhood 
to enable him to choose well, and some acquaintance with 
the obligations of domestic hfe. Once married, he will 
have a definite standing in the community, in prepara- 
tion for which he must acquaint himself with the duties 
of a citizen. These and all the manifold relationships of 
social life call for an education quite different from the 
education of boyhood. The perfecting of practical 
capacity is still an important part of the educator’s 
work. Rousseau calls attention to that when he insists 
on the desirability of acquiring taste or tact (go4t) for 
the ready discernment of the right course of action in 
any set of social circumstances. But far more important 
is the forming of right sentiments and ideas with respect 
1 Smile, a. 189 . 
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to all the eommon situations in which, a young man 
may find himself. The sentiments of purity, for example, 
which are best acquired in the simplicity of rural life, 
are needed to keep him upright if chance throws him 
into the company of men of dissolute lives. The “ circle 
of ideas ” appropriate to any particular state of life — to 
use a phase that anticipates Herhart — should be formed 
with the help of the teacher, to provide a standard of 
reference in future contingencies® and to prompt to 
right action.® This upbuilding of systems of sentiments 
and ideas with a view to the proper conduct of life is the 
central feature of adolescent education.* 

6. TJie Defeefs m Roussecm’s Account of Individual 
Growth . — The view of child life on which the “ sy.stem ” 
of the Emile is based may be summarily stated in two 
propositions. (1) In its progress from birth to its first 
maturity, the individual life passes through an unbroken 
succession of stages — infancy, childhood, ptil)csccnce,“ 
adolescence. (2) There is an absolute difference be- 
tween adolescence and the asexual stages preceding it, 
which compels an absolute difference in educational 
treatment. 

These are fundamental ideas by which Rons, scan’s 
educational theory must stand or fall. What arc we to 
say about them ? Are they substantial truths that the 
educators of all time must reckon with ? The .surest 

1 iv. 161. ^ Ibid., iv. 301. IhuL, iv. B3. 

^ This view of adolescent education is well illustrated by the 
preparation for the meeting of Bmile with the i<leal {i^ophie. Long 
before he meets her he has perfectly clear idcias about the kind of 
woman she should be, and has nothing to do but to fall in love willi 
her at first sight, as the one who completely satisfies all his 
tions. See iv. 410. 

® There is no popular name for this period, and liousseau does 
not give it any i 
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answer is that for the most part they have abeady 
passed into commonplaces and become the guiding 
principles of those concerned with the business of 
education. Schmidt bears witness to this in summing 
up his account of Rousseau ; “ The beginning of human 
education at birth, the organisation of the child’s en- 
vironment with a view to giving him knowledge of 
things by means of direct experience and self-activity, 
the reason of the senses before the reason of the 
intellect, love for children and for the pleasing instinct 
that shows itself in theb games, consideration of the 
man in the man and the child in the child : these are 
the great truths which Rousseau proclaimed with in- 
spiration, and which from that time have been accepted 
as axioms in pedagogy.” ^ 

And yet though both ideas have affected the develop- 
ment of educational theory, they do not stand on quite 
the same level of influence. There has been a very 
general acceptance of the idea of an orderly sequence of 
stages in education ; but the sharp distinction made by 
Rousseau between the education of the child and the 
education of the adolescent has found but grudging 
recognition. The difference between the two educa- 
tions has been admitted, much on the lines laid 
down by Rousseau, but there has been no disposition 
anywhere to follow him in treating the difference as a 
discontinuity. 

It is not difficult to see the reason for this discrimina- 
tion between the two ideas. It points straight to a 
serious weakness in Rousseau’s view of education as 
growth. Thinking in terms of the category of growth, 
he represents each period of the child’s life as passing 
into the next by the same inner necessity that is 

^ Geschichte der PddagogiTcyiii. p. 601. 
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manifest in the growth of the plant. But in spite of 
all he does to give the impression that each period as 
he represents it is an outgrowth from an earlier one, 
he never manages to satisfy us that it i.s really an 
outgrowth, and not a new phenomenon making an 
abrupt appearance unrelated to its predecessors. Con- 
sider, for example, his doctrine of educational evolu- 
tion as it is stated hy one of the greatest of his disciples : 
“ The boy has not become a boy, nor the youth a youth, 
by reaching a certain age, but only by having lived 
through childhood, and ftirther on through boyhood, 
true to the requirements of his mind, his feelings and 
his body; similarly adult man has not become an adult 
man by reaching a certain ago, b.ut only by satisfying the 
requirements of his childhood, boyhood and youth.” ’• 
In this passage (which repre.sents very closely Rous- 
seau’s own view) we seem to have an irssertion that true 
education is an unbroken evolution. But a more careful 
examination will show that it is rather the dhtinctum 
between the different stages of life than their in 

the experience of one growing personality that is em- 
phasised. The boy lives so many years “true to the 
requirements of his mind, his feelings and his body,” 
and then somehow or other ceases to be a boy and 
becomes a youth; but in spite of the disclaimer, there 
is nothing beyond the fact that he has reached a certain 
age to account for the change. If there is anything in 
the boyish activities that after a certain time brings 
about the development into youth, it is certainly not. 
indicated hero. Rather wo are left with tho idea of each 
stage as a di.stinct phase that merely ha|)[)en,s to be a 
member of tho same series tus tho others. 

In Roussciiu’s caso, tho defect i.s nioro pronounced 
^ Froebel, Education of Man (Eng. tr.), p. 2\K 
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because of tlie use of the terms of the faculty psychology 
to characterise the. periods of pupilage. The child is 
spoken of as a creature of sense, altogether lacking 
reason and conscience; then we are informed that about 
the age of twelve there has appeared reason oi' the 
intellect to take the place of (or to be an axhlition to 0 
the sensuous reason of the previous stage, but. no 
suggestion of any genetic relation is given. Them at 
fifteen, conscience appears still more abruptly, without 
any predecessor even I'emotely resembling it. That is 
to say, Rousseaifs account of mental growth makes soul 
the result of a series of additions, as though it consisted 
of the senses plus the intellect plus tlic eonscieneo, a 
building of three storeys reared at throe separate times. 
For anything that he has to say to the contrary, there 
is no reason why a sensuous being should over beconu^ 
an intellectnal being, or why again, an intcllec^tual being 
should ever become conscious of good ami evil i t just 
happens to be so ; prosumably it is in tlio mitiiro of mail 
that it sbould be so.^ 

The difliculty appears in its a<tu(,est. form in the 
absolute distiiuhion made between oluldliood and 
adolcs(cncc. In terms of tliat. dist.im'tion, wt^ must 
regard as purely adolescent phenomena, all the, highm* 
activities of soul — the power of judgment and reas<ai» 

^ n Klicmia l'»c that Uioagh this iiggreggtiraial 

of growth i.H th(i <>iio tnosfc obvlimn In thn thoro iir« tiiaiiy 

iiulicuUions that tho faiuiltv pHychtilogy on whioh it tloinaulK in 
bri’aking down in 'Eonssnaira hands. Note, for exanielo, I hr mm- 
ncMhioii brtwmin wnitinuinfc {that is, dcitcrininaie frriing) and h!ra» to- 
w'hicli attention !uih airratly bona callod in chiip, vL (fa lihj,u If idiani 
are iirtromiod in arntliiuaits, them tlw Iriinsithm from fltr rliild 
stage hr fore twelve when sontlinnntB are thii main mmivnl of odiid, 
to f.h«i Hlagn from twelve to fifton when fdoim Hummed thnii is a 
true rvt»luthm. Btm also tho atatfimnnt In IL IHO, with itdVnmrr to 
the rrlation brtwrMi the stmmious roa^oii and t.hi* infrlhtctnal rnv.oin 
for a full her t‘xamrlii of tho samo temknoy to abandon thr nhuvp 
distinction between faculties. 
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ing, the impulse to unselfislmess and the ability to 
appreciate it in others, the capacity for personal re- 
ligious experience. We must believe that there is no 
glimmering of rationality, no altruistic impulses or 
judgment concerning good and evil, no consciousness 
of God and immortality, before the pubertal crisis ; and 
that aU these enter into the life of the boy for the first 
time with more or less abruptness sometime after the 
fifteenth year. It is little wonder that Rousseau has 
found few disciples willing to go this length with him, 
or that at times he finds it difficult to remain faithful to 
his own principles.^ 

The reason for the over-definite demarcation of the 
different periods of life on Rousseau’s part is obvious 
enough. It was an exaggeration consequent on his 
reaction against the view commonly taken of the child. 
On the whole educational system, whether of family or 
school, the adult has imposed his own standards of life 
and thought, assuming tacitly that the immature human 
being is such another as himself, Avith eapaeitic.s similar 
to his own and differing only in degree.'^ The ordinary 
parent, for example, makes his child say hi.s prayers 
and his catechism, evidently thinking that the i-e1igious 
modes and ideas which are good enough for hitnself 
are good enough for his child.® Against this grave 
error Rousseau protests by asserting that (ho child 
is not moral or religious or rational in the way that 
his elders are ; and it must be said that if (a.s (ho 

^ See, for example, the difficulty he has in iioldini? t-o his Hfate- 
ment that children cannot reason. EmUe^ ii. IIH (especially the nett*}. 

^ In this connection it is interesting to note that the Hhcrter (’ate» 
Chism, faithfully learned by many generations of Scotsmen, was ap- 
pointed by the Westminster Assembly of Divines for tlui use td" 
those “ of weaker intellect (that is, of children). 

See EmMe^ iv. 171, v. 80 / Nm IMom, v. 8. 
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ordinary methods of education seem to imply) the 
developed morality or religion or reason of the adult 
is the only morality or religion or reason, Rousseau 
is amply justified in his protest. It is true, as he 
maintains, that each age has a distinctive character 
and maturity of its own which marks it off equally from 
those that have gone before it and those that arc {,o 
come after it. Where he errs is in att-ribut-ing t-o the 
different ages an independence of each other and of 
adult life which is not conformable with the facts. 1 1 o 

challenges the static view of childhood hold by all 
parents and teachers who have not learned tlio profotmd 
difference between child and adult, and insists on the 
significance of the fact of growth. But in combating 
their one-Ksidedness, he fails to do justice to the idea of 
growth himself. Growth is at once a })r<x'oss of differ- 
entiation and of integration: it implies a series of 
distinct stages whicli yet are l)ut pliases of an identical, 
being, Roussca-u throws all tlie emphasis on the fact, 
of difference, the fiict neglected by those whom bo wa.s 
criticising, and contents himself with saying that 
stage actually follows tlio other, without, s(^cing' that 
on his statement of the case there is no n^ason why 
it should, 

f'lcarly, tlien, hciforo the account he gives of thi^. 
child’s ()rogrcss from infancy to miuihood van ho ac? 
cepted, it timst ho re-stated to slmw tlio canim;<'tion 
thati exists between the sepamto members of the series 
of stages. Especially is this nocossary witli regard io 
tuuisition from chiklhood to atlokiHcemai Even if wo 
grant Uoussenus contention that the ackhiHccait mind 
and (haracter lm.ve undergone a fundaiiHaitnl change 
suhsecpient to puberty, and agree that the beaut iful, I la*, 
good and the true are then for the first lime compn*- 
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hended witli comparative adequacy, we must yet insist 
tliat the spiritual life which now becomes manifest is not 
really a new creation but the perfection of what lay hid 
in child life; If it be asked — as Rousseau might ask — 
how experiences that depend on the activity of sex 
function can have any equivalent in the asexual period 
of life, the answer would seem to be that the child is not 
merely the son of his parents but the son of his race, and 
that characters which were at first only the possession 
of individual adults and have afterwards passed into the 
racial equipment, must subsequently appear in some 
form or other in the childrexx of the race. This is 
illustrated plainly enough in the case of the secondary 
physical characters of sex, and there seems no reason 
why it should not hold good in like maimer of the moral 
and intellectual characters. At any rate, it is true that 
we find in children some anticipations of {ill the later 
feelings and thoughts; and even if this does not 
warrant us in dealing with children as we would 
with adults, it certainly forbids us cutting off tlie 
present from the future in the al)s(>lute manner 
that Rousseau seems to prescribe. fn slmrt, while 
agreeing with him to treat the child iis ii diild, 
we must never forget that the child will one dny ii 
man, and that his present capacities do not exlnmst 
their virtue in providing for the present luiod, hut <ton» 
tain the promise of the future; and so fir as may he, 
without doing violence to the rights of cliillliuod - te 
speak in Rousseau’s dialect — we niust alwjiys he slacking 
to direct the childish oxporioncos towards manlnxxl. 

7. The Defects in RomseaiTs Aaron ni of iha i^ualol 
Factors in Bdmation*~The prime fkw in Rouss(suis 
account of individual growth may perhaps he found in 
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the fact that he looks on the growth of the child as a 
natural process like the growth of a plant. A plant 
seems to pass from one stage to another in coTi.scqncnco 
of some inner impulse which operates unceasingly from 
the first germination of the seed in the .spring till the 
ripening of the fruit in the autumn; aiid .so, Rou.s.s(aui 
seems to imply, is it with human growth. This is the 
idea that underlies his faith in the goo<hics.s of th(^ llrst, 
impulses of nature, and his advocacy of lihort.y for tin', 
development of the child apart from adult, re.st.ri<*tions. 
Now it cannot be denied that there i.s .some just.ifieation 
in fact for the suggestion of an ordered progress in the 
development of man’s powers, which is conv(\vcd by the 
analogy of human growth to plant growth. But if this 
is taken for more than a partial truth, it leads to the 
essential difference between man and all other organi.sms 
being overlooked. Man belongs to tlu! uutui-al world, 
and never nioro obviously than in tho earlier years ol' 
life which Rous.scau has specially in min<l when using tlu^ 
analogy. But oven then he is more than natural. He 
is spiritual, and therefore not a simple product, of 
growth hut the out.come of a fre<! jictivily which curbs 
and checks the natural impulses in tin* intcrc.sts of a 
higher life. A vi(nv like, that of Hou.s.seau "leaves mu 
of account tho truth that a man mu.st <lio to live . , . 
and . . . have the caprice of nature .subdued in him in 
order that ho may attain to true fn'cdom." ’ 

Th(i analogy of child and jdant .shows its weakm'ss 
most evidtmtiy in the view of .social relations it implic.s. 
If the (h'jKiudence of tho child on its parent or its 
teacher i.s really comparahlo with the. dependence of 
tho plant on tin; gardener, as tho introductory .se<ii<nis 
of the Kwib’ would soom to iiHlicato, then th(*ehild is 
‘ Caird, m LUenttvrt aatt PhUimphij, i,, ji. 1 1J7. 
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by his nature a self-contained unit, who may be helped 
by society to develop his potentialities but does not 
really owe any of his essential characters to society. If 
the analogy stood alone, it would not be justifiable to 
read as much as this into it. But as a matter of fact, 
the implication suggested is confirmed by everything 
that Rousseau says about the relation of the child and 
society. He recognises that by nature the adult man is 
in some sense a social being, but he is never quite con- 
vinced that to be man at all he must be a social being 
his whole life through. The boy he constantly regards 
as pre-social man. 

On this view, the child’s relation to society is very 
different from the man’s. The man’s life is but a 
fraction of which the community is the whole ; the boy’s 
life is a unity in itself. In the case of the man, it is 
right that the necessary restraints should be imposed 
on the passions and the self-seeking impulses, either 
by the individual himself or by society, in order that 
the full stature of manhood may be attained ; for num 
is only truly man when he finds his life by lo.sing it in 
willing subjection to some higher common life. But. 
with the boy it is different. Until the sex awiikoning, 
society means nothing for him whatever, and .social 
restraint can never be anything but an external inter- 
ference with the native impulses of his “ nature.” 

The criticism of this conception of childhood lias 
already been suggested in the last section. It, i.s not. 
possible to think of human life as cleft in two in this 
fashion. If man is a spiritual being when mature, ho 
cannot be merely a natural being in the first, years of 
life. Unless we are to think of the life of man that, is 
above nature as coming into existence in con.scquenco 
of a change of physical state — which would be a ]}unly 
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natural change — we must postulate a continuity hu- 
tween childhood and manhood. That implies that even 
when the child seems most a creature of nature, t here is 
something of spirit in him. If this bo so, then there is 
need in his case as in the man’s — though not i>orliiips 
as much as in the man’s — to control the impulses 
proper to his age, so that on his own level he may 
learn the first lessons of the higher life and grow 
into man’s estate. 

This failure of Rousseau’s to recognise the child’s 
need of society for the growth and development of his 
nature from the earliest days is responsible for some f>f 
the most serious defects in the working out of his educa- 
tional ideal. In conjunction with a deep distrust of all 
actual social institutions which outlived his cynical ca.ni- 
demnation of society, and persisted oven after he saw 
that man is by nature a social being, it led him to com- 
pletely wrong views of the social factors in education. 
The weakness of his educational system on this side 
appears most markedly in his miscojuasption of the 
educational value of social institutions, in his doctrine 
of rewards and punishments, and in his treat iiiont of 
the humanistic suhiects of the emTi<-ulum. 'riiese are 
important enough to be worthy of camsidcralioii in .soino 
detail. 

(a) The Edii<;n(um<f I of Iducinl- Inufifidiinift. - 

( 'onsistently with the idea that the child represents 
man at a pro-social stage, Rousseau regards t he problem 
of education as the making of a social out. of a uon- 
social being. On this view, ho thinks of (‘dueation as a 
preparation for society, hut fails to .see that it is of 
necessity also a preparation by soeioty. Consitlor, for 
example, his conception of the odueatioiial fimeiion of 
the homo as it is presontod in the hit ter im eduentiou 

Y 
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in the New Helo'ise. The relation of the boy under- 
going education to his parents is largely negative. 
Their interests and occupations mean nothing for him ; 
the common ends of family life which are their concern 
are not his concern. He pursues the even tenor of his 
way at the promptings of his own impulses, and seem- 
ingly the only advantage which his membership of the 
family brings him is that he is able to do so without 
other let or hindrance than that due to the necessity in 
things. On the parents’ side, the relationship is almost 
as limited. In the years of infancy they feed him and 
clothe him, and at a later stage this care for the physical 
well-being is extended to his mental and moral well- 
being, and they provide education as they provided food 
and clothing. But the education is not regarded as the 
result of the ordinary home life, so much as the out- 
come of special conditions brought into being by the 
deliberate and exceptional action of the parents. 

This individiialistic conception of domestic education, 
which ignores the educative inilucnco oi' the family as 
an institution and makes the conduct of the chil<i’.s edu- 
cation the special business of the father and mother as 
individuals, reveals its true character in the .st.oj-v (tf thc! 
Emile. In that book, as wo have noted already, 
Rousseaxi begins by asserting that the father is tlu? 
proper teacher, and yet he is so little conscious that, it is 
not the father in his individual capacity but the father 
as part creator of the little community to which the 
child also belongs, that he takes Emilo out of the 
family group and entrusts him to a tutor who only 
resembles the father in directing the external circaim- 
stances of the boy’s life. Ho is not una,waro of the 
diflS.culties that attend this view of cdiuiation. “ Who.” 
he asks, “can hope to have cornploto control of thc 
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speech and actions of all the people about a child ? ” ^ — 
as if the teacher had to fight a single-handed battle 
against a hostile world. A truer insight into the 
manner in which the boy’s life is organised for him 
by the share he takes in the daily life and work of the 
family — such an insight as came to Pestalozzi when 
he discovered a potential educator in every mother and 
a school in eveiy homo — would have prevented the 
difficulty arising, or at least would have provided the 
solution when it did arise. 

It is precisely the same weakness that is evident in 
Rousseau’s account of the social edxication of the ado- 
lescent in the Fourth Book of the Emile. The direct 
preparation for society there set forth is achieved for 
the most part by the special machinations of the txitor- 
It is true that there is explicit recognition of the need 
for actual participation in social life to make the youth 
a social being. But all Emile’s relations with society 
are of the most casual kind. He learns the carpen- 
ter’s trade by spending occasional days at the bench, 
but never feels the constraint of economic need. Ho 
wanders about as a knight-errant socking g'riovanccs 
to redress and vindicating the law of nature, but bn 
never oceujncs a definite station in the comimmity, 
and never experiences the moral discipline got by per- 
forming duties exclusively one’s own. Acicording to 
Hegel, “there are five instruments of education — viz. 
(ho fiimily, the school, rank or social class, people oi- 
nation, the church.” ® Rousseau knows only one : that 
is society in general, not society in any definite institai- 
tiona.1 form. In practice, this reduces itself to (he tutor 

* iunUcj i. 8. 

^ IhgeVi Edmatioml TfmQry ami p. B. Sec 

aLso chap. ix. 
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giving Emile a special training for his future relations 
with his fellows. That naembership of some of the 
minor communities is necessary, if the individual is to 
be socialised and made fit to discharge his obligations 
to the great community, is an idea which comes to 
Rousseau in a casual criticism of Plato, ^ but finds no 
place whatever in his own educational scheme. 

(b) The Doctrine of Rewards and PmiishmejiU . — 
Rousseau’s individualistic principles find curious illus- 
tration in his views on the subject of rewards for 
children. “The most suitable way of governing chil- 
dren,” he remarks, “ is to lead them by the mouth.” ^ 
If they are indisposed to do some task, ho sees no 
objection to the teacher tempting them to zeal by 
offering them cakes or other eataWes.® The fact that 
taste is the only sense that is wholly “phy-sicul and 
material” makes this appeal to the palate the one 
method of i-eward that is morally .safe. All other 
methods call the social motives into play, and in the 
case of children the only social motive that is elhsetivc 
is the dangerous motive of vanity, the .sentiment of 
pride that rises in the heart on comparing one’s self 
with others. The choice, it seems to him, must Isi 
made between “the motive impulse of gluttony” and 
that of vanity, and ho has no difficulty in deciding for 
himself. “The first is a natural appetite eoimeeted 
with sense, the second is a work of opinion, sulijocit to 
human caprice and open to all kinds of abuses.”'* Any 
method is better than the method of ctomparing ouo’s 
own work with that of other peo])lc. The only 

^ £mile, v. 24. ® ii. 2B<). 

® The method taken by Konsseau to get a la7,y buy to run, which 
is narrated at length in the £mile, ib 2^1 6-25 is a case in point. 
The same idea is repeated in diHerent forms in the /Cmifr. 

* JSmiky xi. 286. 
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comparison admissible is comparison with one’s self. 
To-day’s drawing is better or worse than yesterday’s ; 
this jump is so much longer or shorter than some 
previous jump ; and so on. That there is a legitimate 
place for approval or disapproval of the same kind when 
expressed, not by the boy himself^ but by his peers or 
by his tutor — in other words, for a jiidgrnent that is 
social and not individual — Rousseau will not admits. 
He does not see the inconsistency of ro(joguising the 
possibility of a bad social motive and denying the 
possibility of a good. 

The same point of view appears in his doctrine of 
punishments. Punishment, he says, ‘'should never bo 
inflicted on children as punishment. It should always 
come to them as a natural consequence of their evil- 
doing.” ^ In this Rousseau thinks to follow the method 
of nature. Wlien the child falls, he hurts himself 
When he touches fire, ho gets Imrnod. In all such 
contingencies there is the invariable reaction that leads 
the child in course of time to avoid those acHons which 
have painfttl consequences. The case is somewhat, 
different in an educational discipline, since it. is llu^. 
intervention of the tutor that t.urns the; boys evil- 
doing back on bimselF. Bo far as the hey is cjencHU-ncid, 
however, the two cases are identical. Wluui ho tolls h 
lie, he is not {)unishcd expressly for lying, but. is made 
to suffer such consequoniCes of deceit as not being 
l)elicved whem bo tells the truth. Or, again, if is 
malicious a,ud breaks windows, ho is allowcsl to oat<4i 
(told and sullbr all the miseries utUmdant on opcai 
windows in inctlomeni weather. Iking chtvoid of any 
souse of right and wrong” ho makes !io moral distinct 
lion Ixttwcsai thet mistake of touching fin? and thtt «n il 
^ it m. 
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of lying ; but lie avoids both because of the unpleasant 
results that follow. 

It is to be noted that this doctrine of rewards and 
punishments is chiefly to be found in the early Books 
of the Emile, and there the reason given for it is that 
the boy is too undeveloped to be capable of being 
rewarded or punished in a moral way. So considered, 
it must be judged along with Roussseau’s whole view of 
childhood. At the same time, it is impo.s.siblo to dony 
that behind the doctrine are all Rousseau’s anti-social 
prepossessions, leading him to favour a view that finds 
tiie essence of reward and punishment in the existence 
of a state of feeling in the individual, rather than in the 
communal approval and disapproval expressed by if,. 
But whether wo regard it as simply the (jorollary of a 
particular conception of childhoocl, or as following from 
an individualistic view of social relations, the do<;trine is 
peculiarly open to criticism. The question to bo raised 
in the one case is whether a merely physi(;al pleasure or 
pain, such as that which determines the child’s act ion.s, 
can even irltimately have a moral effccit, : or, putting the 
question in reverse form, whether in view of the admit- 
tedly moral effect on the man of this treatment, of him 
as a child, these pleasures and pains can he .said to he 
merely physical in their effects. The (juostion in the 
other ease coneorn.s the fitatiiM of the tutor as dispenser of 
rewards and punishments. Rousseau roju’as(snts him .as 
the administrator of natural law. But by what, right docs 
he act? If ho acts as an individual, tlam the caprice 
that attends all individual actions affects his direction 
of the child’s life, and ho acts contrary to nut uni. If 
he acts jxs the roprosontative of a (;ommimity — which 
is surely the only justification for any omi taking the 
responsibility of rewarding and puni,shing upon liim- 
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self — then the expression of the praise or the blame 
of the community is an essential part of the act 
of requital done by him. He cannot confine himself 
to merely natural reactions.^ 

(e) The Sumanistic Subjects of the CurricAdum . — 
Pre-adolescent education, as we have seen, is negative 
in Rousseau’s scheme. That mean.s that history, litera- 
ture, and religion, 2 each in its own way dealing with a.n<l 
expressing a phase of the common life of humanity, are 
entirely excluded from it. It is maintained by Rous- 
seau that all that is vital in these subjects i.s totally 
beyond the comprehension of the child ; and that, apart 
from that altogether, they have no proper place in the 
expeiience of one who is by the limitations of his 
nature a non-social being.® It is difficult to avoid at 
least partial agi-eement with him on the finst .score 
and admit that the humanistic subjeets are largely 
(though surely not altogether) beyond the scope of the 
child. But again — as in the (piestion of rewards and 
punishments — we have to object to the drawings (tf a 
hard-and-fast line of separation botwcon childhood and 
adult life. The needs of the future require at least a 


^ For a valuahUi ttriticism of the doot.rino of imnishmtint- i»y 
Hcqucnccs an it. appears in Ilertnnl. Bpeucer— whicdi doen not. wlially 
apply to Rousseau —sec Etlumtiomii Opt ntoit from thr 

sfinv(\ chap, xvi. I\n-haps I should a<ld at this point that I do nt»t 
wish what I have said about EouHseau*8 doctriticj of rewards and 
punishments to be taken as wholly condemnatory of the method ho 
sugiijeHts. On the contrary, 1 think that there is much to he said tor 
it within proper limits in dt^aling with young children. My objee. 
tion is to thednterprefation of the method as implying imtural and 
not social react.ions. The method m no mom ami* no less & social 
method t han any othm*. 

* I have confined my remarks in this section to ldstt>ry and 
lit<‘rature. To have* entered on a discussion of the place of religion 
in education would have lengthened the section <|uite umliily wdtiiont 
adding much to the illustration, 

^ EouHHoau deals with the matter very tliortmghly in the limik, 
ii. 116-147. 
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beginning to be made in childbood with the study of 
the humanities. 

It is in the education of the adolescent, which on the 
theoretical side is exclusively devoted to the human 
sciences, that Rousseau’s social philosophy deedarcs itself 
most evidently. Wlion the youth Emile attains the ago 
of eighteen, his tutor concludes that (he time has come 
to acquaint him with the ways of men, but. he hesitates 
about introducing him abruptly into a society of doubt- 
ful moral character, in which perhaps ho will bo (cor- 
rupted before he has had time to iind himself. “This 
is the time for history.” In the records of human 
affairs he can study men at a .safe distance. “Ry 
means of history, ho will road the hearts of men with- 
out the lessons of philosophy, and see them as a simple 
spectator without personal interest and passion.” ^ Un- 
fortunately, the study of history is not. easy. Many 
things conspire to make the stories it tells ol‘ doubt, ful 
worth. The most serious defect — the defect, whidi would 
seem to rob it of all value for education — is tho fa(,;t 
that it is always bmsod. Do what be will, the historian 
cannot pass the tacts through his mind witlaait altin-ing 
them in tho process: “they change form in his head, 
they shape themselves according t.o his interests, they 
take on tho hue of hi.s projudicos,” ® Rousseau I’ccog- 
nises the difficulty of using such material for t he pur- 
poses of education, and trios in vain to o-scaja; frtnn it. 
“I shall bo told,” ho .says, “that tho accuracy of (ho 
history is of less importance than tho goodness of its 
morals or of its characters, and that so lung as the 
human heart is truly depicted, tho o.xaet n.arrutioii of 
events is of little consequence. ProvitRd tins pictures 

‘ Smile, iv. 108. Seo the whole diacuasion, iv. 1()3“120. 

a lUd., iv. 106. 
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are skilfully and naturally drawn, that is true enough ; 
but if most of them have only their models in the 
historian’s imagination, do we not get back to the 
inconvenience we are tr3dng to avoid, and accord to 
the historian the authority we want to take from tho 
teacher ? If my pupil is only to see fancy pictures, I 
prefer them to be traced by my own hand rather than 
by that of another. They will at least suit his case 
better.” But tho device of making tho teacher Iho 
final authority is really of little avail. If hi.story i.s only 
“fancy pictures” (or, as Rousseau says in a prcviou.s 
paragraph, “the one lie among several lies which l()ok.s 
most like the truth ”) it cannot by any chance servo tho 
purpose he wants it to servo. It will not really intro- 
duce the pupil to tho ways of men, hut to tho point of 
view of the man who narrates or toache.s it. 'fho truth 
is that history can only give guidance to tho youth who 
seeks knowledge of mankind, if it is not merely the 
record of human affairs from particular .st.an(lp<>int..s, 
but the embodiment of tho .spirit of .society in tho 
writings of particular men; ami Rou.sscau is too mu<h 
of an individualist ever to get hehind tlu; individual 
historians to the .spirit of nationality or of huniiuiity 
which nmst in greater or le.s.s dogreo })o.s.se.s.s thoiu if 
they are to write educationally valuable history.” 

In Im scheme of .studios tho .study of litenitiiro comc.s 

^ /Jmlle, iv. 108. 

® Koiisscau is awaro, howovar, oC the exinteneo of a spirit the 
crowd or the nation. Cf. Fmik^ iv. Iltl: is tnio that the genhw 

of crowds or nations is very <iifarent from tho character c»f the 
individual man, and that the hnman heart would ho very hn|H^r« 
fectly known if it wore not also examined in tho fiitdtiiudo/^ 
also iv, 4511.) He tlicn points out that the coiiver«e is a!s<* tme, 
and that for a right knowimlg© of t!m mnltitade iff is ticot»s«ary to 
know its constituent individuals. As an individualist, it is tlie sMtdy 
of tho Individual (e.f/. in biogmphy}i mtimr than of tho nation, tiud 
ho himsolf profors. 
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at a later stage than the study of history. The know- 
ledge of affairs through the historical record precedes 
actual acquaintance with the world: literary study 
comes after it, to perfect the taste (or tact) acquired 
from experience of the ways of men. Taste Rousseau 
defines as the faculty of judging what pleases or dis- 
pleases the greatest number of people.” ^ The man of 
taste is the man who knows just what should be done 
in the various social situations in which he may chance 
to be ; and that knowledge, it need scarcely be said, is 
not got in books so much as from intercourse with men 
in some great city. That is not to say tha.t» books liavo 
not got their place. By the study of good books (especi- 
ally, Rousseau thinks, those of the ancients) and by the 
study of the drama, the youth may inako his taste surer 
and more catholic. This is indeed a very restricted view 
that Rousseau takes of the function of’ lit^orature in 
education, but within its limits it is quite sound. The 
literature of an age imdoubtedly expresses its distinctive 
temper, and there is no surer way of getting at what 
Rousseau calls the spirit of societies ” thn,n through t he 
study of their literature. If we arc to criticise Roussea u s 
doctrine at all, it must bo with regard to the pettiness 
of the aim which he preseribes for the t.<ia<dier. Here in 
literature we have an instrument capable of making 
youths worthy men and good citii^ens, and all the use 
Rousseau proposes to make of it is to render tluau more 
facile in the ordinary converse of social life. It, is no 
wonder that he attaches little importance to this study, 
and docs not care whether Emile '*suc{Hjeds with the 
dead languages, the heller lettrm, atid poetry or not.' ’ « 
From the mdividualistic point of view, the humanistic* 
learning is of compauitively little signifi('a,nc;e. It is tmly 
■a W, 460*. ^ lUiL^ iv. 470, 
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when we think of the individual as finding his true life 
in what he has in common with the huma.n kind— his 
neighboiirlineKSS, his citizenship, his supcrnationa.1 ideals 
— that history and literature take their proper place in 
education. 

8. The Development of lionvvemilv Eihieatioyml Dor- 
trine in the Nineteenth Oemi^ir;f,—A survey of the dis- 
cussion of the points of weakness and of st-ronglh in 
Rousseau’s educational theory will show that all t.ho 
most characteristic features of his system depend on the 
importance which he attached to the (diild as ti child. 
The great germinal truth which made the Em ile <|ui(^k 
and living was the simple idea that the cliild is the one 
positive fact in education. It was tdie ofre(itivc pro« 
clamation of this that made Roussea,u the pioneer of 
the New Education, and the Emile the most important, 
■work on education produced by the modern worhl. 

The supremo merit of Rousseau is that, ho l)rought. 
about the Copcrnican change in cdm^ationul tlmughf. 
and practice. Rcjforo his thno the first, interest- of those 
responsihlc for the work of educat-ion was the adnlt 
interest in the knowlcdguj to he i,m})art<Hl. The tahieator 
looluul on learning as a lht>erustean lual on wifudt the 
(diild Imd to 1)0 stret.ched for his ultimate iHumfit. Alt<a’ 
Rousseau the whole temper of mens minds (dianged, 
and in tlicory, if not always in practice, it <‘a-me gradu- 
aJly to be realiscil that the centre of edm^ational interest, 
is not the (uirricndum but the chihl WTuu'e tlie old 
edue.ational sysUnn tried to fit the chihl to the seh<HiI, 
tlu’s new licgan to try to fit the school to tJio ehihl, 

But, as wo have seen, much error miuglcd with the 
truth. The value of childhood is a tlienio whitdi readily 
lends itself to exaggeration, and Roussi*uu uudouhtedh 
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overstated Ms case. In tMs way he fell into a double 
error. In the first place, the emphasis on the child as 
he is, apart from what he is to be, led to a wrong view of 
individual growth by encouraging a too sharp distinc- 
tion of the different periods of life from each other and 
from the period of maturity ; and, in the second place, 
the emphasis on the child as he is, apart from what he 
becomes under the cultural influences of society, made 
him underrate the social factors in education. 

Both merits and defects, it should he added, are bound 
up with his political philosophy, and are not incidental 
results of his peculiar temper of mind. For one like 
Rousseau, quick to appreciate individuality and sensitive 
with regard to its wrongs, the view of the child as the 
victim of the educator was simply a special ause of the 
view of the individual man as the victim of society. 
Individualism in theory, especially when informed by 
the spirit of humanitarianism, inevital)ly loads to these 
very doctrmes that are to bo found in the Einilr. Any 
one who doubts this has but to turn to Herbert Sponticr’s 
Education, written a hundred years later from a similar 
standpoint. There ho will find, in spile of some dif- 
ferences,’- the same depreciation of the humunisfic 
studies, the same insistence on punishment l)y physi<-id 
consequences, the same regard for the child's point, of 
view. So close, indeed, is the resemblance that, ho learns 
with the utmost surprise that Spencer had never hoard 
of the Emile or read a word of Rousseau’s writings when 
he wrote his book.® 

This dependence of Rousseau’s educational doctriiui 

^ The most striking diilerenco appears in thii altitudo uf the two 
men to the child. The child in Bousseau^s discussion is a cn'nt.uro 

flesh and blood: in Bponceris ha is ti pale ghost, known hj fh*- 
duotion rather than by experionca. 

® Hudson, Mousmattj p. 20G (note). 
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on his individualism is worth keeping in mind when 
attempting to form an estimate of its permanent value. 
From the time of the Sophists individualism has always 
stood on an intellectual plane of its own. From the 
logical point of view, it has almost always hcon con- 
spicuously weak, and yet it has genei'ally appealed t,o 
some very acute minds and exercised an ititluciujc far 
beyond its logical deserts. Tried by the logical tost, 
of consistency, it has made but a poor show : tried liy 
the pragmatic test of practical influence, it has proved 
itself one of the most potent forces in the direction of 
the life of man. 

This disparity of theory and practice appears most 
markedly in Rousseau’s case. Never was there a 
thinker who counted for so much in the progress 
of thought and life, and yet was so o 2 )on to attack 
on the score of inconsistency. It would not he diflicult 
for an opponent to make Rousseau ap}>ear intcllcctnally 
contemptible. But after ho had done so there would still 
be need for explanation how one who was so poor a 
thinker could have influenced his fcllow-nu;n so much 
as Rousseau did. For it is simple fact, that, Rousseau 
has left his mark on the course of human alfairs in a, 
manner pcrniittod to but a few of the world's greatest 
men. “ Wo have never seen in our own gericration — 
indeed the world has not soon more than once or t whic 
in all the counso of history — literature which has 
exercised sucth prodigiou.s influence over the minds of 
men, over every (iast and shade of intolloet,, ns t hat, which 
emanated from Rou.ssoau between 1741) and 17(»2."‘ 

^ Sir Henry Miurut, Amimi ikw, p. 7il In the snnie 
Maine apeakn nf Knusneau as remarkable man, who witlnmt 

learning, witli few virtims, and with no stroiigih of eharaati*r, ban 
nevertheless stamped himself fneffaceably on hlatory by ftn'oe 
of a vivid imagination, and by the help of a genuine and burni 
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In face of an influence like tkis, the ordinary criticism 
which dwells on defects is apt to appear carping. To 
estimate Rousseau at his true worth we must sock the 
judgment of history upon him. There is no sounder 
criticism of a man’s work than that implicitly })asscd 
by those who come after him either as disciples or as 
opponents. When rightly interpreted, the omissions, tho 
modifications, the new developments, Avhich they make 
in going over the same ground, reveal bot h his strengt h 
and his weakness. How do Rousseau's principles and 
schemes stand this test ? 

To answer tho question in tho matter of education 
we need only recall the extraordinary influence of tho 
Emile on his own age."- From tho dav of its i.ssuo 
it created disciples in every civilised country. Women 
of all ranks, breaking away i'rom an (.‘vil fashion, 
began to nurse their own ehildnai; fathers adopted 
its method in tho training of their sons; the noble 
families took warning from it and fitted up workshops 
for their youthful scions in preparation for a tinu! of 
revolution; a new literature for children sprang up.- 
In these and many other ways it immediately main- 
fested its power. Even more important, was the in- 
fluence it exerted on Basedow, Re.stal<)/,zi, and all (ho 
others who wore seeking to establish a .system of ele- 
mentary education for the common people.® Througii 

love lor iuB fcllow-mcn, for which much will always hav«* to bu 
forgiven liim.” 

^ Bee Chuquot, */,-/. p. 182 mf For it« inlliieneo on 

England, see Graham, Moumeau^ p. 104 ; Kmiie Legmiis, The /ihr/i/ 
Life of Wor(h worth, p. 55 m/, 

Emile Ijegouin, The Harly Life, of Wonhworih, p. 8S 

® Lack of simoe has prevented any referenoo to the work deme In 
Germany by Basedow and his followers in tjarryhig out Ilmisiiifau'ft 
doctrines. A good brief account will bo foutur in Munn/s Hiutonj 
of Bdumtionf p» 577. A full account appears in Pinloche, Jm Jhformr 
de VMucation m AUemagne uu dm-huUUm sUwlv. 
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them its ideas passed into the great current of pro- 
gressive thought flowing in the direction of democracy, 
and it is by its effect on them and their successors 
that its worth is most adequately measured. 

Sei/rn'ich Pestalozzi (1746-1827). — Pestalozzi towers 
head and shoulders above all the other disciples of 
Rousseau. A native of Switzerland like Rousseau 
himself, he was sixteen years of age when the Emile 
was published, and the reading of the book proved 
the turning-point of his life. With all the fiery zeal 
of adolescence he embraced the gospel of nature, and 
sought to put it into immediate practice by abandoning 
a professional life to turn farmer. His first experiment 
in educational work was made with his own son, and 
this was followed shortly afterwards by an attempt to 
educate some pauper children whom he had hired to 
help with the work of his farm. Neither of these 
experiments was a great success, but they set his mind 
to work on the possibility of effecting social reform by 
means of a new method of education. The first public 
expression of his ideas was made in a didactic tale 
entitled Leonard and Qertrwle, published in 1781. The 
heroine of the tale is the good house-mother Gertrude, 
whose method of educating her children embodies Pesta- 
lozzi’s ideal. Stated brie%, the main ideas of the book 
wore these : (1) The best education for the children of 
the poor i.s the education got by taking part in the 
ordinary work of the peasant home. (2) The best 
educator for .such children is the good mother (herself, 
it may 1 ) 0 , quite uneducated), who encourages her 
chiklrcn to thitdc about what they are doing, and to put 
their thoughts into words. (8) This education follows 
the order of nature most closely when the children’s 
experience advances gnwiually from the simpler facts to 
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the more complex. (4) The school established to supple- 
ment the mother’s education must be modelled on the 
methods of the home. It was not till Pestalozzi was 
fifty years of age that the opportunity came to put his 
theories to the test of practice. In the year 1798 — the 
year of the Lyrical Ballads — ^the Swiss Revolution took 
place, and Pestalozzi being offered a Government post, 
elected to become a schoolmaster. First at Stanz and 
then at Burgdorf he conducted largo classes with marvel- 
lous success; and on the basis of this experience wrote 
his chief book, which ho named Ilaw Gertrude Teaches 
her Children (though there is not a single reference to 
Gertrude in the book), to itidieatc the fact that he was 
only developing the domestic ideal of his earlier years. 
The main advance made in this book lay in the attempt 
to systematise, or as he put it himself, to “ psychologiso ” 
education. That is, ho tried to express knowlcdgts and 
skill in terms of certain elementary c.xporionco.s (An- 
sefumv/ngen), which the child could a<upiirc by a series 
of steps, following the order of natural development, <tf 
the race. 

Though in this book Pestalozzi si)caks somewhat, 
disparagingly of Rousseau’s “dreams," tho extent (tf his 
indebtedness to the dreamer will bo evident from what 
has already been said. From him ho borrowed the idea 
of an education following tho natural growth of the 
child’s faculties, as well its tho method of busing al! 
learning on first hand exporienco. From him too ho got 
the suggestion of the educational possibilities of the 
home, and of the cosmopolitan ideal which has as its 
prime aim the making of men. In a word, Pestalozzi is 
at one with Rousseau in all fundamonUvl respects. 

Yet there were deep dififeroncos between the two 
men. Pestalozzi was quite as conscious as Rousseau of 
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the existence of those grave social ’wrongs that put 
society at enmity ■with nature. But the antithesis of 
nature and society which Rousseau regarded as an 
unhappy condition of things from which there was no 
escape, presented to Pestalozzi a problem by no means 
insoluble. In spite of its defects, he saw in society the 
culmination of a long natural development; and the 
idea gave him hope that by means of education the 
same development might be repeated in the life of 
every child. Again, perhaps because the peasantry 
with whom he was acquainted were more degraded 
than those whom Rousseau had met, he had not the 
same satisfaction in contemplating their condition as his 
predecessor. For him, the problem of reconciling nature 
and society assumed its most difficult form in the case 
of the poor, condemned as much by their o’vvn vices as 
by barbarous social conditions to a mean brutish life; 
and he sought to provide for the many the soul-making 
education which Rousseau regarded as possible only for 
the favoured few. The solution he found in the life of 
the good home. The idea came from Rousseau, but 
Pestalozzi’s was the faith that Siiw in the common 
manual tasks the means to an education for the de- 
velopment of human taeidty, and in the ignorant mother 
who loves her child the best educator. Consequent on 
this difference in point of view was the greater import- 
ance attached by Pestalozzi to the method of education. 
Hon.s.scau could leave much to the wisdom of Emile’s 
tutor. Pestalozzi know that if the house-mother was to 
fullil the educational function he looked to her to fulfil, 
.she must get detailed instructions as to procedure, and 
it was his ambition (only partly realised) to write a 
Mothi’v’N Book, so simple that the most ignorant 
woman could xise it in the upbringing of her family. 
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It was this that led him to search iinweariedly for the 
elements of instruction. But though Postal ozxii sought 
to have education, begin from birth under the guidan<*.e 
of the mother, he saw the need for supplementing the 
home training by means of the school ; and hero he 
seemed to break away most completely from the in- 
dividual ideal of Rousseau. Yet the departure from 
Rousseau was in the nature of an evolution. Pho scihool 
after Pestalozzi’s heart was not the old-time school 
which ignored individiiality, but a school that c^arried 
out the best traditiotis of tlio home and sought to 
combine common instruction with the right <leve1op- 
ment of each pnpil. 

Johmin GofUieh FicJde (U62~I8I3)d— The evolution 
of Ronsscaifs educatiional ideal entered on a new phase 
when Fichte (himself a dis(?i}>1e f>f Rousseau) in his 
Ad(^/ress(\s to iha Ommin Feoplr advocated the nu^hods 
of the PestaloJSKiian school as likely to ])rovide a, firm 
foundation for a national system oi* ediuniticm. Fit'lites 
own view of national education followed closely tli<^ 
scheme of Plato s JiejnMle, and it found little favour 
with the more practical leailers of the mnv {h‘rnamy 
which was rc-makiug itself after the disastta' of Jena. 
But his common datioti of Postalozzi uliimatt^Iy k*d to 
the adoption of his methods in the national sehools. 
The significant Fa(^t about the experiment — fa* at. 
first it was only an experiment— was that it <*oiiibined 
the two ideals which RousBoau had hold witlmut being 

^ See Paul Dupreix, Kmt €t Fichte et k PmUhne de rAlumiim. 
TMs book calls attontioa to the vary groat iafliuinot* of liooHsciiti on 
Kant. See obap, iii. Perhaps I ought to say at> this tlmt I 

have passed over Kant’s views on education (col!oott*>d fmm studoiilH* 
notebw>ks,and published under the title (tkr Padatj(Mjik), tlH‘> 

have had no particular signiflcancc in tlia evolution of cHliioaldtaml 
theory. ' 
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able to bring them into harmony. As a national 
system, it sought to produce good citizens. Following 
Pestalozzi’s methods, it aimed at making good men. 
Implicitly, it was an assertion of the possibility of 
educating for manhood and for citizenship, and a 
denial of the worth of any system that failed to 
educate for both. 

Friedrich Froebel (1782-1862) and Johann Friedrich 
Herbart (1776-1841). — One important result of the 
educational revival in Germany was a great activity 
of speculation on all aspects of school work. Froebel 
and Herbart, the two outstanding figures of this 
movement, were both in direct relation with Pestalozzi : 
Froebel as a disciple, Herbart less a disciple than a 
critic, and yet owing much to the Swiss pioneer. Partly 
through Pestalozzi, partly from personal contact with 
the Rousselian tradition which in their day was stih 
alive though diminished in vigour, both came under the 
influence of the Emile. To some extent this is disguised 
by the fact that in both cases the principles of Pestalozzi 
wore forced into combination with a system of philo- 
sophy — very different in the two men — which had the 
effect of modifying these principles and making some 
additions to them.’- But in spite of Froebel’s idealism 
and Herbart’s monadism, the individualistic point of 
view in education, which had its origin in Rousseau, is 
still evident in their works: Froebel dwelling on the 
importance of the individual child very much as Rous- 
seau had done, though more conscious than he that the 
individuality which does not find its place in a higher 
unity is worthless : Herbart giving a fundamental place 

^ The combination was fairly easy to make, because Pestaloxiri’s 
implicit pUilosoi)liy was Kantian, and both Froebel and Herbart 
represented developments of Kant, thongh in diverse directions. 
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to tlie subjective categoiy of interest, wbich was as 
important in Rousseau’s system as in llcrbart’s. In 
fact, it is most striking to note that despite the emphasis 
laid on the national element in education by the (.nr(aim- 
stances of the time, the ideals of both Tuen arc' strongly 
tinged with individualism. Tliis individualism, if not 
directly due to Rousseau, certainly owed something to 
him. 

But the continuation of Rousseau’s doctrine is e\‘en 
more evident on the side of method than of prin- 
ciple. Pestalozzi, wo noted, was compelled (o take, nnwe 
thought on questions and method than Houss(>au had 
done. But in the main, it was Hou.sseau's methods 
he expanded and put into practical shape. His insist- 
ence on the need for A7rNc/mMtt7n/(tirst-hanil expiadeimo 
of things), for c.xam])le, was but Rous.scan's dcniuml that 
the culture of mind .should begin with personal feeling 
(sentiment). If fault is to bo found •svilh f’estalozzi at 
all on this se-oro, it is in the dej)arture from Rctusseaii’s 
principle.s, which led him to put the eh-imaits of an 
analytical proco.ss before children as the rudiments of 
learning. This and .similar defects of his treatment of 
method compelled his sueemsors tcj devote much alien - 
tion to its problems. Proobol, coniining him.scif to the 
education of young children, virtually went back to 
Rou.sscan. lie .still emjhasi.sed Ansrlmtin n;/, but he 
supplcmcntc<l restaloxxi’s doctrine by laying stress on 
the idea of tlio development of facnilty through sc.df- 
activity. Herbart, on the other hand, mom interested 
in the problems which arise in the e<lucatiou of (dder 
children, when the ideas of the mind an; btfiug Imilt up 
in preparation {i>r the future, elaboratial a theory of 
educational method, in which the proi;c.ss of dirc<'ting 
and consolidating experience was aualy,sod with miiuito 
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care for the guidance of the teacher in the work of the 
school. 

On the practical side, Rousseau’s methodology is 
crude and fragmentary compared with that of Froebel 
or of Herbart, but making due allowance for its incom- 
pleteness, it is truer to the facts of child-life over its 
entire extent than that of these two or any later 
thinkers. Froebel’s method is a generalisation of the 
method properly applicable to young children ; it 
emphasises self-activity and self-expression, forgetting 
that a stage comes when what is received is more 
important than what is given out, when the material of 
knowledge garnered in the wisdom of the past counts 
for more than the personal element in mental response. 
Herbart’s method, on the other hand, is a generalization 
of the method properly applicable to older children, 
especially to adolescents. It emphasises the great 
interests of life which come to the learner from the 
social environment through the teacher, rather than 
the activities of personal appropriation, forgetting that 
in childhood what the child does for himself is far 
more important than what others do for him, and the 
process of acquisition of greater consequence than what 
is acquired. Rousseau is broad enough to comprehend 
both of these conflicting views, and yet escape the 
limitations of either by means of the fundamental 
distinction between negative and positive education 
which both educators, to their loss, failed to appreciate 
at its true worth. 

limmt Educational Theory.— With the passing of 
If’roebel and Herbart, the direct influence of Rousseau 
came to an end. Sometime about the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century, the rise of evolutionary methods 
of thought and the remarkable increase in industrial 
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activity in all the great nations brought about a change 
in the centre of gravity of educational interest; and 
under the conditions of a new age less interested in 
theory than the age that had preceded it, lloiisseau 
almost ceased to be an active force in the educational 
world. But though he thus suffered eclipse, it was not 
the eclipse that attends failure. Rather the oi)[)osit,e. 
The Nineteenth Century neglected Rousseau, not be- 
cause it had discarded his individualistic way <h‘ think- 
ing, but because it had largely assimilated it. 

In this connection, it is noteworthy that of the few 
contributions made to educational thought, in Crtiat 
Britain during the last half century, the ino.st out- 
standing have been markedly individualist i(f. Chief 
among these is Herbert Spencer’s much discu-ssed work, 
Education, a book written from much the same political 
standpoint as the Emile, but inferior to it both in depth 
and range. Then in more recent years we have had 
Professor Armstrong’s proclamation of the Heuristic; 
Method, the logical supplement of S])enccr’.s Edvnitlon, 
in which the demand is made for scuentific method in 
education as well as for a scientific material. .Most of 
what has been said by those two writers Iiad already 
been said in the Emile. That it needed t<i be said again 
proves how little we have advanced beyond Rousseau in 
spite of our progress in educational organi.sution. 

But it is to the United States that we must, t urn if wo 
would see the re-incarnation of the Rou.ssi'lian spirit at 
its best and at its worst. There the now edtication wlii<‘h 
makes the child its dominant consideration has had a 
warmer welcome than in the more eon,sorvativo countries 
of the old world; and according to I’rofossor James, the 
schools are being devastated by a “soft iwlagogy,” 
which forgets the place of effort in life and education 
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in the desire for interest. However that he, it is in 
America that Rousseau’s ideas are being reproduced 
to an extent that has no parallel with us.’- They appear, 
for example, in a book like Mrs. Gilman’s Concerning 
Children, with its depreciation of obedience as a child’s 
virtue ; and most of all, they appear in the Child Study 
Movement. Rousseau desired some judicious man to 
provide the teacher with a treatise on Child Study ; and 
to-day, many people in America, both judicious and 
injudicious, are busy trying to provide the schools with 
the necessary knowledge of the child. 

Whatever the immediate practical value of this re- 
crudescence of Rousseau’s point of view in America — 
about which there is room for doubt — there is no 
question as to its importance for the ultimate educa- 
tional synthesis towards which all the nations are 
making in their several ways. So long as the present 
economic system continues, the educator is not likely 
to be allowed to forget the need for the education of 
workers; and the fervour of patriotism safeguards the 
civic and national elements in the educational ideal. 
But there is real danger that between citizenship and 
industrialism, the schools may be tempted to forget 
their higher function as the makers of worthy men. 
It is not the least of the virtues of the New Educa- 
tion, advocated by Roxisseau and by all those who con- 
•sciously or unconsciously have become his disciples in 
America and elsewhere, that it is a constant reminder 
to all concerned with education that the main business 
of the educator is to produce not merely citizens and 
workers hut, above all. Men. 

As yet this synthetic education, which has as its aim 
the making of the complete man, is only in process 

^ Cf, Bagley, QrafUmamMp in T eaching^ p. 208 seg. 
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of evolution; but here and there — as for example in 
the writings of Professor John Dewey, a thinker in the 
line of descent from Rousseau through Froehel, and a 
tvise advocate of the claims of the (diikl — there are. some 
indications of the course likely to ho followed on the 
way to the education of the future. Without, entering 
on any speculations as to its final form, howevra-, wo 
may confidently say that to the end it. will liear the 
impress of the master-mind of the fii'st. New Mdiu'a- 
tionist, Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

^ See especially Ms School and Sorirt^^, in which k .set forth hig 
ideal school in Ihe concrete form of a (U.sciissiHti of the (^hit-atru 
University Elomentiiry Scho(d and its methods, I’he view present ctl 
is that the ideal school is simply “the organisation and getieraliza. 
tion of the best elements in home life.” For his view of the 
relation of the Child and the Curriculum, see an adniirnhle essay l»y 
him under that title in The Schod and the (Ihiid (Blaekie's .Library 
of Pedagogics)* 
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